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INTRODUCTION 


Life 

The autobiography which appears in this volume 
renders unnecessary any detailed life of the author. 
But, as that work mainly relates to a period of only 
six months, and needs to be supplemented by other 
notices which appear in the War or elsewhere, the 
facts may here be briefly summarized. 

Son of a priest and with royal blood in his veins 
on the mother’s side, Joseph ben Matthias was born 
in the year of the accession of Gaius (Caligula) 
a.d. 37-38. Pontius Pilate had been recalled from 
Judaea in the previous year ; Herod Agrippa I had 
just received his liberty and kingdom from the new 
Emperor. The lad’s memory might perhaps recall 
the scenes of excitement aroused in Palestine by the 
attempt of Caligula to erect his statue in the Temple, 
when the outbreak of war was narrowly averted 
(a.d. 40-41). Of his education he tells us of his 
precocious talents which, at the age of 14, brought 
learned Rabbis to consult him ; how at 10 he entered 
on what may be called his short university course, 
when he studied the tenets of the three national 
sects ; how he followed this up by three years of 
ascetic life in the wilderness, and how, on returning 
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to Jerusalem at the age of 19, he threw in his lot 
with the Pharisees. Of his early manhood one out¬ 
standing event is related, his visit to Rome at the 
age of 26 or 27 in the year 6U It was the year of 
the burning of Rome and the persecution of the 
Christians, but whether those events preceded his 
arrival is unknown, and no inference can be drawn 
from his silence as to his attitude to Christianity. It 
is idle to conjecture whether, beyond its ostensible 
object—the liberation of certain Jewish priests— 
this visit to the capital had any ulterior motive. It 
impressed him, at any rate, with a sense of Rome’s 
invincibility ; and on his return to Judaea, where he 
found his countrymen heading for revolt, he vainly 
endeavoured to pacify the war party. The turbulent 
state of the country soon brought Cestius Gallus, the 
Governor of Syria, upon the scene. His unaccount¬ 
able withdrawal from Jerusalem, when almost within 
his grasp, was followed by the disastrous rout of his 
Roman legions in the defiles of Bethhoron in the 
autumn of 66. The irrevocable step had now been 
taken and hasty preparations were made for the 
impending war. 

The young priest aged 29 , on what qualifications 
does not appear, was, with two others, entrusted with 
an important commission in Galilee, if not the actual 
command of the district. The opening scenes of the 
Galilaean campaign in a.d. 66-67, which fill most of 
the pages of the IJfe. are difficult to follow, and the 
policy and aims both of Josephus and of the Jerusalem 
leaders are far from clear./ We have two accounts of 
this period, both biased and in some details incon¬ 
sistent. In the Life we have the author’s defence 
against a rival Jewish historian, who accused him and 
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the Galilaeans of being responsible for the revolt 
(§ 340) ; in the Jewish War we have a shorter account 
written under Roman patronage. In the War 
Josephus is represented as having been appointed 
general of Galilee from the first (B. ii. 568) ; in the 
Life we are merely told that his commission was to 
induce the hotheads to lay down their arms ( Vita 29, 
cp. 77). In a recent suggestive but rather fanciful 
work (see p. xix below) Herr Laqueur lays stress 
on this difference and supposes that Josephus acted 
ultra vires in assuming the supreme command of 
Galilee, and that this accounts for the attempt of 
Johnof Gischala to get him supei-seded, However that 
may be, he was suspected of harbouring designs of 
betraying the country to Rome. He may have hoped 
to avert war by compromise, but events moved fast 
and forced him to identify himself with the war 
party. On the advance of Vespasian from Antioch 
he finally resolved to stand a siege in the fortified town 
of Jotapata. Of the forty-seven days’ siege, the fall 
of the town (July 67), his capture by the Romans after 
a narrow escape from being murdered by his com¬ 
panions in hiding, and his prophecy of Vespasian’s 
rise to imperial power, he has given a graphic account 
in the third book of the Jewish War. 

Henceforth, in Roman hands, his life was tolerably 
secure. Military operations were delayed during 
the eventful year 68-69, which saw the death of 
Nero and, in rapid succession, the promotion of three 
Emperors. In July 69 Vespasian’s legions took the 
law into their own hands and proclaimed him 
Emperor. One of the first acts of the new Emperor 
was the liberation of Josephus whose prediction had 
now come true. Accompanying Vespasian to Alex- 
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andria, Josephus returned thence with Titus to the 
siege of Jerusalem. Here his sendees as interpreter 
and mediator were in constant requisition. He was 
now, he tells us, between two fires : bitterly hated 
by the Jews and suspected of treachery by the 
Romans whenever they met with a reverse. 

Of his life in Rome, after the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.d. 70), and the various privileges bestowed on 
him b}’ the Flavian Emperors, he gives us a brief 
sketch. Awarded the rights of Roman citizenship 
and a lodging in the priuata aedes of Vespasian, he was 
among the first to be placed on the “ civil list ” 
instituted by that Emperor (V. 423 ; Suet. Vesp. 18). 
He -witnessed the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, and 
must have seen the new Rome arising from the ashes 
in which the fire under Nero and the civil war had 
left it; the new buildings including the Colosseum, 
the Fora of Vespasian and Titus and the Temple of 
Peace. Still dogged by Jewish hatred, he, with 
unfailing tact, succeeded in retaining the imperial 
favour, even of Domitian, and eluding his foes. The 
date of his death is unknown, but he outlived 
Agrippa II ( V. 359) who, according to Photius, died 
in a.d. 100. From Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 9) we 
learn that his statue was erected in Rome and his 
works placed in the public library. 

His domestic life had its matrimonial troubles. 
He was married at least three times, being deserted 
by one wife and divorcing another (V. 415, 426 f.). 
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The Major Works 

During the leisure of his life in Rome Josephus 
produced the four works which have come down to 
us : the Jewish War, the Antiquities, the Life, and the 
treatise Against Apion. 

The two major works will call for further remark 
in the sequel. Here it will suffice to say that he 
must have at once taken in handdns History of the 
War ; that the first (lost) draft was written in Aramaic 
for the benefit of the natives of Upper Syria (J3. i. 3) ; 
that, being penned in Vespasian’s former palace by 
his pensioner, it was probably of the nature of a 
manifesto “ inspired ” by his imperial patrons, and 
intended as a warning to the East of the futility of 
further opposition ; that the second, doubtless fuller, 
edition in Greek was composed with the aid of literary 
assistants (Ap. i. 50) and appeared towards the end of 
Vespasian’s reign, between a.d. 75 and 79- 

Some sixteen years elapsed before the appearance 
of his next work, the Antiquities, in a.d. 93-94. The 
interval must have been spent in collecting materials 
for this magnum opus. But another cause may have 
contributed to this long break in his literary output. 
Domitian was the enemy of literature and the position 
of historians in particular was precarious ; writers 
such as Tacitus, Pliny, and Juvenal preferred to 
remain silent throughout his reign. Deprived of his 
imperial patrons, Josephus now found another in a 
certain Epaphroditus, who is probably to be identified 
with a grammarian, possessor of a large library and 
writer on Homer. To him Josephus dedicates all 
his later works. 

At the close of the Antiquities (xx. 267 f.) the author 
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tells us of two further literary projects : (1) a sum¬ 
mary sketch of the war and the after-history of his 
nation ; (2) “ a work in four books concerning God 
and His being, and concerning the Laws, why some 
things are permitted to us by them and others are 
forbidden.” Neither work apparently was ever 
published : but the second, “ On Customs and 
Causes,” as he elsewhere calls it, had, as may be 
inferred from the mention of four books and scattered 
allusions in the Antiquities to its contents, taken 
shape in his mind and been partly drafted. The 
attribution to Josephus by Eusebius ( H.E . iii. 10) 
and others of the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees 
is erroneous. 


The Minor Works 

The two minor works contained in this volume are, 
at least in their present form, the latest of our 
author’s writings. The translator has here abandoned 
chronological order: but it is perhaps appropriate to 
place the Autobiography in the forefront. More¬ 
over, the question of its date has recently been 
re-opened and Laqueur’s theory, mentioned below, 
would, if sound, justify the position of priority 
assigned to it. The second of the minor works is 
conveniently grouped with the first. 

These two works were issued in old age, when the 
author M as upwards of 63, early in the second century 
under the Emperor Trajan. The Life is brought 
down to the second century by the allusion (§ 359 f.) 
to the appearance of a rival history of the War 
xii 
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after tlie death of Agrippa II, which, we are told, 
occurred in a.d. 100. The Contra Apionem is in any 
case later than 94, the date of the Antiquities, to 
which reference is made (i. 1, 54 ; ii. 287). But this 
work also contains an allusion (i. 46 ff.) to rival 
historians of the War, and, although no names are 
here mentioned, the person principally attacked is 
doubtless the same Justus who is named in the Life. 
The Contra Apionem may therefore likewise be 
assigned to the beginning of the second century. 

The two treatises form a strange contrast ; we see 
our author at his worst and at his best. Both are 
controversial, one being an apologia pro vita, the other 
pro gente sua. But in style, arrangement, and treat¬ 
ment they are so different that one would hardly 
suppose them to be contemporary productions from 
the same pen. 

Vita. —The Life is an appendix to the Antiquities, 
and to a second or later edition of the Antiquities. It 
did not appear in the first edition. This is the 
natural inference from the concluding paragraphs 
of Ant. xx. The larger work has two endings. In 
the first the author writes (§ 259) '• “ Here I will end 
my Archaeology ,” and then, after some recapitulation 
and self-advertisement, he proceeds (266) : “ But 
perhaps it will not be taken amiss if I append a brief 
statement about my family and career while persons 
still survive either to refute or to corroborate what 
I say.” Then comes the second conclusion, beginning 
(267) : “ But here I will close the Archaeology ; ” and 
the precise date of writing follows, “ the 13th year 
of Domitian and the 56th year of his own age,” that 
is, a.d. 93-94. The Life, however, mentioned in the 
previous section, as already stated, did not appear 
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until after 100. Clearly ;ve have here two perora¬ 
tions ; but the author has reversed the order usual 
in prefaces to separate editions of modern works. 
The original ending has been allowed to stand, but 
he has prefixed to it the conclusion of his second 
edition, leading up to his new matter, the Auto¬ 
biography. 

The event which occasioned this appendix was the 
publication of a rival history of the Jewish War by a 
compatriot, Justus of Tiberias, who accused Josephus 
of causing his native city (Tiberias) to revolt from 
Rome (§ 336 ff.). The damaging criticisms of Justus 
were calculated to endanger, not only the sale of 
Josephus’s works, but even his secure position at 
Rome. They called for an immediate rejoinder. 
The Life, then, by no means answers to its name ; 
it is not a complete biography. The bulk of it is the 
author’s defence of his conduct during the half-year 
of his command in Galilee before the siege of 
Jotapata. To this, brief sketches of his youth in 
Palestine and his later years in Rome have been 
added as prologue and epilogue. The work, in 
which the author indulges his vanity to the full, is, 
alike in matter and in manner, the least satisfactory 
of his writings. The weakness of his boasted 
strategy is on a par with the crudity of the style. 

A theory has recently been propounded which would 
go far to explain the latter defect. Herr Laqueur 
maintains that the kernel of the Vita is not among 
the latest, but the very earliest work of our author, 
written at the age, not of 65, but of 30. In his 
opinion, it is an official report of his conduct of affairs 
in Galilee, drafted, before the siege of Jotapata, for 
submission to the Jerusalem authorities. It is his 
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defence against the charge brought against him by 
John of Gischala and others of aiming at a Tvpuwls. 
This theory is based partly on the disproportionate 
space devoted to the Galilaean period, partly on a 
comparison of the parallel accounts in the Life and 
in the War in the few passages where they overlap. 
Laqueur attempts to prove that the Life presents the 
older and more trustworthy account. This unliterary 
report, of which no use was made at the time, was in 
after life utilized to meet the attack of Justus, and, 
with a little revision, worked up into an auto¬ 
biography. It is an attractive theory. That Josephus 
should have kept some contemporary record of his 
period of office appears not improbable./If Laqueur 
were right, we should have an interesting relic of our 
author’s style of composition before he came under 
the influence of his literary friends in Rome. If, as 
appears probable, the whole work is really late, the 
lack of literary finish must be due to hasty production, 
unaided by his former assistants (cf. Ap. i. 50). 
The theory seems, in fact, to break down owing to the 
numerous links of style which connect the Life as a 
whole with the last book of the Antiquities, suggesting 
contemporaneous or nearly contemporaneous com¬ 
position. Laqueur’s thesis, in that case, is only 
tenable on the supposition that the youthful 
“ report ” was written in Aramaic. 

Phrases which are peculiar to the alleged “ early ” 
portions of the Life and to Ant. xx. are : <pb' t 3o? oiW i /xe'rptos 
V. 22, 148 (cp. 122), A . xx. 47 ; nardyruiaiv (pipeiv n vi V. 93, 
A. xx. 83; rapaxas (-yv) KaracrreWeiv V. 103, 244, 369, A. xx. 
174 ; ws eldov eis otov kukCiv rjKovai fxeyedos V. 170, A. xx. 123. 
Among other words and phrases peculiar to the two books 
are: ovk (ovdev) diroStovcra (aKpo)n6\eus “ as large as ” V. 
246, A. XX. 130, vnro<no\ri, 3ta <pi\ias acpuctadai, vbpov (rwnjplas 
evpetrdai V. 14, A. xx. 54, irpoaracriav ricrTeuecrffai V. 115, 393, 
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A. xx. 238, crvvavaTrddetv V. 424, A. XX. 35, evveSpiov KO.Oi^eiv 
V. 236, 368, A. xx. 200, ra^iv eViffroXoiv Trurreveiv V. 356, 
A. xx. 1S3. 

Contra Apionem .—As a set-off to the Life, the 
treatise Contra Apionem, in two books, is the most 
attractive of our author’s works ; exhibiting a well 
designed plan, great literary skill, an intimate 
acquaintance with Greek philosophy and »poetry, 
together with a sincere and impassioned zeal for his 
country’s religion. The title (not the author’s) is not 
very happily chosen; Apion being merely one 
representative of Israel’s enemies. Older titles were 
“ On the antiquity of the Jews ” (not sufficiently 
distinctive) and “ Against the Greeks.” Designed 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities and a refuta¬ 
tion of current prejudices, the work contains an 
apology for Judaism with a demonstration of the 
antiquity of the race. It gives an interesting insight 
into the anti-Semitism of the first century. The 
writer challenges the extreme antiquity claimed by 
the Greeks ; accounts for their silence on Jewish 
history ; marshals an array of evidence (Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Babylonian, and Greek) for the antiquity 
of his own nation : successfully rebuts the malignant 
and absurd fictions of the anti-Semites ; and con¬ 
cludes -with a glowing defence of the lawgiver and 
his code, his lofty conception of God being contrasted 
with the immoral ideas current among the Greeks. 
Numerous quotations from lost writings give this 
work a special value. 
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MSS. AND OTHER ANCIENT AUTHORITIES FOR THE 

Greek Text 

(a) For the Life :— 

P Codex Palatinus (Vaticanus) Graecus 14, cent, 
ix. or x. 

R Codex Regius (Parisinus) Gr. 1423, cent. xiv. 

A Codex Ambrosianus (Mediolanensis) F. 128, 
cent. xi. 

M Codex Mediceo-Laurentianus, plut. lxix., cod. 
10, cent. xv. 

W Codex Vaticanus Gr. 9^4, a.d. 1354. 

Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 10) quotes §§ 301-364; 
we have also occasional excerpts made in the 
Byzantine era. 

The mss. may be roughly divided into two groups 
P(R) and (A)MW, in which R and A are inconstant 
members. A as a rule sides with MW ; R frequently 
joins that group or stands alone. Of the two modem 
editors, Niese bases his text mainly on the oldest ms., 
P ; Naber puts greater faith in the readings of the 
group AMW. 

All textual critics of Josephus must gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Niese and their 
dependence upon the evidence collected in his 
edition. Yet one may respectfully question whether 
he has established a definitive text. As Naber has 
remarked, he seems to have somewhat overrated the 
value of a single ill-written ms., and the true text or the 
nearest approximation to it is sometimes relegated to 
his apparatus criticus. The difficulties which confront 
the editor of Josephus arise from a comparative 
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paucity of ancient mss., the inconstancy of some 
mss., which renders grouping uncertain, and the fact 
that corruption has often affected the text of all. 
Each variant has to be considered on its merits ; 
and there is considerable scope for conjectural 
emendation, on which many eminent scholars have 
exercised their ingenuity. If Niese over-estimated 
the value of P, Naber seems to have relied too 
exclusively on AMW. Speaking generally, the 
present writer ventures to think that the true text 
in this book is as a rule to be looked for in P, R, or A ; 
the combination PRA is rarely in error. MW in 
numerous passages present a manifestly inferior and 
“ doctored ” text; yet elsewhere, especially if 
supported by P, their evidence cannot be neglected. 
The text printed below, while based on the labours 
of Niese and Naber, is the outcome of a careful and 
independent investigation of the ms. evidence in all 
cases. 

(6) For the Contra Apionem :— 

Here we are dependent on a solitary imperfect 
MS. viz. 

L Codex Laurentianus plut. lxix. 22, cent, xi, 

of which all other extant mss. appear to be copies. 
For the long lacuna common to all the mss. (Book II 
§§ 52-113) we are compelled to have recourse to the 
old Latin version made by order of Cassiodorus, the 
minister of Theodoric (ed. C. Boysen in the Vienna 
Corpus Scripiorum Eccles. Lat. vol. xxxvii., I89S). 
Here the restoration of the underlying Greek, which 
the Latin translator has not always understood, is a 
difficult task. Numerous valuable quotations are 
made by Eusebius. The text seems to have passed 
xviii 
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through various stages of corruption, which began 
even before his time, and glosses have occasionally 
crept into the text of cod. L. In Niese’s judgement 
the relative value of our authorities is (1) Eusebius, 
(2) the Latin version, (3) cod. L. The editio princeps 
of the Greek text (Basel, 1544) is of first-rate import¬ 
ance and seems to be derived in part from some 
ms. unknown to Niese. 


Recent Editions of the Greek Text 

B. Niese. Editio major (with full apparatus criticus), 
6 vols. Berlin, 1887-1889. 

B. Niese. Editio minor (text only), 6 vols., Berlin, 
1888-1895. 

S. A. Naber (text, based on Bekker’s edition, with 
useful concise adnotatio critica ), 6 vols., Teubner 
series, Leipzig, 1888-1896. 


Other Works 

For the Life the reader may consult, with dis¬ 
crimination, the suggestive but speculative work of 
Richard Laqueur, Der jiidische Historiker Flavius 
Josephus (ein biographischer Versuch auf neuer quellen- 
krilischer Grundlage ), Giessen, 1920 . 

For the Contra Apionevi there is a full commentary 
by J. G. Muller (Basel, 1877) and a French translation, 
with valuable notes by the editor, in CEuvres completes 
de Flav. Josephe traduites en Frangais sous la direction 
de Theodore Reinach, tome vii. fasc. 1 (Paris, 1902). 
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Abbreviations 

A. — Antiquitates Judaicae. 

Ap. = Contra Apionem. 

B. =Bellum Judaicum. 

V. = Vila. 

conj. = conjectural emendation. 
ed. pr. = editio princeps (Basel, 1544). 

Eus. (II. E.; P. E.) = Eusebius ( Ilisioria Ecclesiastica ; 

Praeparatio Evangelica). 
ins.=* inserted by. cm. = omit. 

Conjectural insertions in the Greek text are 
indicated by angular brackets, < >; doubtful ms. read¬ 
ings and apparent glosses by square brackets, [ ]. 

The smaller sections .introduced by Niese are 
shown in the left margin of the Greek text. Refer¬ 
ences throughout are to these sections. The chapter- 
division of earlier editions is indicated on both pages 
(Greek and English). 

Alii laborauerunt; and the present translator here 
gratefully acknowledges his constant indebtedness 
to the work of numerous scholars of various nation¬ 
alities, notably Benedict Niese, Theodore Reinach, 
and (for the Life and the War ) Robert Traill. The 
older translation of William Whiston has also been 
occasionally consulted. 

He further desires to acknowledge the kind per¬ 
mission of the editors and publishers of Judaism and 
the Beginnings of Christianity (Routledge) to use for 
this Introduction portions of a lecture included in 
that volume, which he delivered at Jews’ College, 
London, in 1923. 
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1 (l) ’E^tot Se yevos eorlv ovx aarjpov, dAA 9 ££ 
Upeojv dvwdev KaTafiefirjxos > warrep S’ rj 1 Trap 9 
exdarots aAArj rls eonv evyevelas vrroOetns, ovrtos 
rrap' rjpuv rj rfjs lepcocrvvrjs perovola rexprjpiov 

2 ianv yevovs Xaprrporpros ■ ipol 8’ ov p.ovov 
e£ lepeojv eorlv to yevos, aXAd xal Ik rfjs 7rpd>Tr]s 
e<f>r]peplBos rwv eiKootreoodpojv, TroXXrj Se xav 
Tovrtp dia<f>opd, xal rd)V ev ravr-rj 8e (frvXcov ix rrjs 
dpiarrjs. vrrdpyoj 8e xal rov fiaotAixov yivovs 
0.770 rrjs p>rjrpos’ oi yap 9 Aoapojvalov tt aides, d>v 
eyyovos exelvrj, rov edvovs rjp,d)v errl prjXLorov 

3 xpovov rjpxiepdrevoav xal ifjaolXevoav. epd> Se 
TTJV dlahoX7]V. 6 TTpOTTaTTTTOS rjjjbWV HlpLCOV 6 

YeXXos imxaXovpevos' ovros eyevero xad 9 ov 
xaipov rjpx^pdrevuev Hlficovos dpyie pecos 6 irals, 
os TTpwros dpx^p^OiV 'Ypxavos (hvop^doOrj. yi- 

4 vovrai 8e tuj 'FeAAaj Hipuvvi rraldes evvea• rov- 
tcov eorlv XIar6las 6 'H<f>alov 2 Xeyopevos• ovros 
rjydyero rrpos ydpov 6 vy are pa ’Icovadov apx^peojf, 
rov Trpcjjrov ex rwv ' Aoapcovalov rraldcov yevovs 

1 o’ i] Xicsc: or] ( 5e ) mss. 

2 c.ll. ’ll<p\iov. 

a i.e. that of Jehoiarib (1 Chron. xxiv. 7). In A. vii. 366 
Jo', states that the division of the priests into twenty-four 
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(1) My family is no ignoble one, tracing its descent rtdigree. 
far back to priestly ancestors. Different races 
base their claim to nobility on various grounds ; 
with us a connexion with the priesthood is the hall¬ 
mark of an illustrious line. Not only, however, were , 
my ancestors priests, but they belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four courses °—a peculiar distinction 
—and to the most eminent of its constituent clans.) 
Moreover, on my mother’s side I am of royal blood ; 
for the posterity of Asamonaeus, 6 from whom she 
sprang, for a very considerable period were kings, 
as well as high-priests, of our nation. I will give 
the pedigree. My great-grandfather’s grandfather 
was Simon surnamed Psellus.® He was a con¬ 
temporary of the high-priest Hyrcanus, the first 
of the name to hold that office, previously held 
by his father Simon. Simon “ the stammerer ” 
had nine children, one of whom, Matthias, known 
as the son of Ephaeus, married the daughter of 
Jonathan the high-priest, who was the first of the 
line of Asamonaeus to attain to the high-priesthood, 4 c. 153 u.c. 

families ” continued to his day. On the contrary Ap. ii. 

108 (extant only in the Latin version) speaks of four courses 
(tritnix ) only. 

6 The Hasmonaeans or Maccabees, called after an 
eponymous hero Hashmon. 

c i.e. “ The Stammerer.” d I Macc. x. 21. 
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dp^ceparevuavros, tou aSeA cf>ov ^Llpcovos rap;£- 
Lepecos' xal ylverac ttols avrco Maritas o Kypro? 
irrLxXrjdeis, dpyovros 'T pxavov rov rrpcorov ivi- 
5 auroV. toutou ylverai ’Iwo^-tt-os iva.ru> ere t rrjs 
WXe^dvhpas dpyrjs, xal ’Icoar/Trov XlarOtas fiaoi- 
Xevovros ’ ApyeXdov to hexarov, Xlardla Se iyd> 
ra> rrpcorcp rrjs Taiov Kalaapos rjyepovlas . e/xot 
Se rralhes etat rpecs, ‘Ypxavos p.ev o Trpeafivraros 
erei rerdprto rrjs Oveorracnavov Kalaapos rjyepo- 
vias, epoo/jLaj be Lovvtos, €vara> oe AypLTTTras . 
C rrjv p.ev ovv rov yevovs rjpcov SiaSo^ijv, cos iv rats 
hppooiaLs heXrocs avayeypappevrjv edpov, our cos 
Traparldepac, rocs Sta^SaAAetv T^uas Treipcopevois 
yalpeiv <f>pduas- 

7 (2) '0 7 rarrjp 8 4 pov XIar6las oi) 81a povrjv rrjv 

evyevecav irrlurjpos rjv, aAAa rrXiov Sta rrjv Sixc uo- 
avvrjv irrrjvelro, yvcopcpcoraros cov iv rfj peylarrj 
S rroXec rcov Trap ’ rjpiv rots' 'IepoaoAy/Lttrats. iycb 
he uvp.TraLhev6p.evos aheXcfxp Marita rovvop a, 
yeyovei yap po t yvrjaios i$ dp<f)olv rcov yovecov, 
els peyaXrjv rrachelas rrpovxorrrov irrlhooiv, pvrjprj 
9 re teat avveue t hoxcov hiafyepecv. ere S’ dvrlrrais 
cov Trepl reauapeaxachixarov eros Sta to (j>iXoypap - 
parov vtto rravrcov irrrjvovprjv, avviovrcov del rcov 
dp^cepecov xal rcov rrjs rroXecos rrpcorcov vrrep rod 
Trap ’ ipov rrepl rcov vop.lp.cov dxpifieorepov re 

10 yvaivat. 77 ept exxalhexa Se errj yevopevos ifiov- 
Xrjdpv rcov Trap ’ rjp.iv alpeaecov ip.Tret.pLav Xafielv 
rpels 8’ elulv adrai, ^apiaalcov pev 77 Trpcorij xal 
Hahhovxalcov 77 hevrepa, rplrt] S’ ’Eaatjvcdv, xaQcbs 
TToXXaxis elrropev our cos yap cpoprjv aiprjoeodai 

11 rrjv dpiarrjv . el Trdoas xarapddoipL. oxXrjpayco- 
4 
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and brothei - of Simon who also held that office. 
Matthias, in the first year of the reign of Hyrcanus, c. 135 u.<\ 
had a son Matthias, surnamed Curtiis a ; who, in 
the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra, begot «• 70 • 

Joseph, and he, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Archelaus, Matthias, to whom I was born in the a.d. c. 
year in wliich Gaius Caesar became Emperor. I Ar >. 37-s 
have three sons : Hyrcanus, the eldest, born in the 
fourth, Justus in the seventh, and Agrippa in the c - A -i>. vs 7 
ninth year of the reign of Vespasian Caesar. With 
such a pedigree, which I cite as I find it recorded 
in the public registers, I can take leave of the would- 
be detractors of my family. 

(2) Distinguished as he was by his noble birth, Education, 
my father Matthias was even more esteemed for 
his upright character, being among the most notable 
men in Jerusalem, our greatest city. Brought up 
with Matthias, my own brother by both parents, 

I made great progress in my education, gaining a 
reputation for an excellent memory and understand¬ 
ing. While still a mere boy, about fourteen years a.i>. n- 2 . 
old, I won universal applause for my love of letters ; 
insomuch that the chief priests and the leading men 
of the city used constantly to come to me for precise 
information on some particular in our ordinances. 

At about the age of sixteen I determined to gain a.d. 53-1. 
personal experience of the several sects into which 
our nation is divided. These, as I have frequently 
mentioned, 6 are three in number—the first that of 
the Pharisees, the second that of the Sadducees, 
and the third that of the Essenes. I thought that, 
after a thorough investigation, I should be in a 
position to select the best. So I submitted myself 

a “ Hump-back.” 6 See B. ii. 119; A. xiii. 171, xviii. 11. 
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yrjaas ovv epavrov Kal 770AA0, rrovrjBels ras rpels 
BirjXBov kcll prjSe rrjv evrevBev ejj.rretpiav iKavrjv 
epavrcp vopiaas etvat, 7 rvdopevos nva B avvovv 
ovopa Kara rrjv eprjpiav Sta rpifieiv, eoQrjn jxev dno 

5 ev8pwv xptopevov, rpocfrrjv Se rrjv avroparcos 
(frvopevrjv rrpoocjrepopevov, ifsvxplp Se uSart rrjv 
rjpepav Kal rrjv vvKra 7ToA\a.Kis Xovopevov rrpos 

12 dyveiav, CrjXcorrjs eyevoprjv avrov. /cat Siarpiipas 
rrap' aura) iv Lavrovs rpels Kai rrjv emdvpiav 
reXeuvaas els rrjv ttoXlv inrearpecfrov. evveaKai- 
Se/caroy S’ eros eyavv rjp^dprjv [re] rroXireveodai 
rfj (Paptaata/v alpeaei KaraKoXovdcbv, rj rrapa- 
rrXrjaios ecrri rfj rrap’ "KXXrjai Stoji/ctJ Xeyopevrj. 

13 ( 3 ) Mer’ elKoorov Se /cat e/cTov eviavrov els 
'Pidprjv poc avverreaev avafirjvai Sta rrjv XeyBrjaa- 
pevrjv alriav. /ca 0 ’ ov ypovov O^At£ rrjs ’IouSatas - 
errerporrevev, iepeis rivas ovvrjBeis epol KaXovs 
KayaOovs Sta piKpav Kal rrjv rvyovaav alriav 
hrjaas els rrjv 'Vdrprjv errepipe, Xoyov v<f)e£ovras 

14 raj Kataapt. ots eyw rropov evpeodai (3ovXopevos 
aairrjplas, pdXiora Se 7 rvdopevos or t Kalrrep ev 
KaKols ovres ovk ineXddovro rrjs els to Belov 
evoefieias, Starpe^oivro Se ovkols Kal Kapvois, 
d^tKoprjv els rrjv 'Pwprjv rroXXd KivSvvevaas Kara 

15 BdXaaaav. fiarrrioBevros yap rjpcov rov rrXoiov 
Kara peaov rov ’ASptay, rrepl e^aKoaiovs rov 
apiBpov ovres St’ dXrjs rrjs vvktos evrj^apeOa, /cat 
7Tepl dpxopevrjv rjpepav em(f)av€vros rjplv Kara. 
Beov rrpovoLav KvprjvaiKov rrXolov, <f)6dcravres rods 
aXXovs eyd) re Kal rives erepoi rrepl oydorjKOvra 

6 
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to hard training and laborious exercises and passed 
through the three courses. Not content, however, 
with the experience thus gained, on hearing of one 
named Bannus, who dwelt in the wilderness, wearing 
only such clothing as trees provided, 0 feeding on 
such things as grew of themselves, and using frequent 
ablutions of cold water, by day and night, for purity’s 
sake, I became his devoted disciple. With him I 
lived for three years and, having accomplished my 
purpose, returned to the city. Being now in my a.d. oc-t. 
nineteenth year I began to govern my life by the 
rules of the Pharisees, a sect having points of re¬ 
semblance to that which the Greeks call the Stoic 
schook- 

(3) Soon after I had completed my twenty-sixth ^visit to 
year it fell to my lot to go up to Rome for the reason c . a.d.’ h-i. 
which I will proceed to relate. At the time when 
Felix was procurator of Judaea, certain priests of my 
acquaintance, very excellent men, were on a slight 
and trifling charge sent by him in bonds to Rome 
to render an account to Caesar. 6 I was anxious to 
discover some means of delivering these men, more 
especially as I learnt that, even in affliction, they 
had not forgotten the pious practices of religion, 
and supported themselves on figs and nuts. c I 
reached Rome after being in great jeopardy at sea. 

For our ship foundered in the midst of the sea of 
Adria, and our company of some six hundred souls 
had to swim all that night. About daybreak, through 
God’s good providence, we sighted a ship of Cyrene, 
and I and certain others, about eighty in all, out- 

0 Made of leaves or, perhaps, bark. 6 Nero. 

c To avoid eating eiouXoOvra, i.e. meat left over from 
heathen sacrifices; cf. 1 Cor. viii. 
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16 ovp,vTavTes aveXr)(f>9r)pLev els to ttXolov. Btaow9els 
S’ els ttjv AiKO.tdpxet.av, rjv TIoTtoAotis' ’IraAot 
koXovulv, Bid <f>tXtas dt^LKoptrjv ’ AXirvpcu, pLLpto- 
Xoyos 8 * rjv oVtos jJ.dXiara 1 ra> AepoJVL Karadvpuos, 
’IovSatos to yevos, kol Bl* ovtov Hottttolo 1 tt} tov 
l\aloapos yvvatKt yvajptodels Trpovow cus ra^icrra 
TrapOKaXeaas avTrjv tovs lepels XvOrjvat. /xeyaXojv 
Be Btopetov Tipos Trj evepyeola tovt-q tvxojv vrapa 
T-rjs HoTTTratas vtt eoTpe<f>ov errl ttjv olKelav. 

17 ( 4 ) KaraAa/ijSavco 8’ rjBrj vetoTeptoptoiv dpxds kol 
ttoXAovs eVt tv} 'Poj/JLalojv dvrooTaoei pteya <f>po- 
VOVVTOS- KOTOGTeXXeiV ovv e7T€lpU)p,r)V tovs <jto- 
ouvBets kol pt€TavoeTv enetdov, TTocqaaptivovs vrpo 
6(f)9aXptdjv TTpOS ovs TToXepLTjOOVGLV, otl 'Pojptalojv 
ov kot' iptwetplav ptovov TroXepuKVjV aXXd kol kot 

18 eVTVXLOV eXoTTOVVTOL, KOL pLTJ VpOTTeT ws KOL TTOVTO- 

ttooiv avorjTcos TTOTplat kol yeveats kol o<f>tcnv 
avTOts tov nepl Ttuv ea^artov kokwv klvBvvov 

19 evrdyeiv. tovto 8 ’ eXeyov kol XiTvaptas eveKelpvqv 
OTTOTpeVTOOV, BvCTOX^OTOTOV VjptLV TOV TToXepLOV TO 

TeXos yevrjaeadoL rrpoopojptevos. ov pfqv evretoa- 
ttoXv yap V) tuiv d7rovov)9evTOJV evreKpOT-qaev ptavla. 

^0 (5) Aeloas ovv ptrj tovto ovvex&s Xeytov Bid 

pttoovs d<j>lKolpLV)V KOL VTTOtfjLOS OJS TO TO)V TToXeptLOJV 
(f>pOVCL)V KOL KtvBweVOOJ Xv)(f>9eLS VTT ’ OVTWV dv- 
atpe9r)vat, exoptevrjs vjBr) Trjs ’Avtcovlos, orrep T)V 

21 cf>povptov, els to evBoTepto lepov v-rrexojp^cra. pteTO 

1 Bekker : A'a\[\]«rra mss. 

2 The mss. read IIo7rX/a or l\o^irr,ia .; and so below. 


* At the N.-W. corner of the temple, which it dominated ; 
so called by Herod after Mark Antony. The “castle” of 
Acts xxi. 84. 
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stripped the others and were taken on board. 
Landing safelv at Dieaearehia, which the Italians call 
Putcoli, I formed a friendship with Alitnrns, an actor 
who was a special favourite of Nero and of Jewish 
origin. Through him I was introduced to Poppaea, 

Caesar’s consort, and took the earliest opportunity 
of soliciting her aid to secure the liberation of 
the priests. Having, besides this favour, received 
large gifts from Poppaea, I returned to my own 
country. 

(4) There I found revolutionary movements already The eve of 
on foot and widespread elation at the prospect of " ar ‘ 
revolt from Rome. I accordingly endeavoured to 
repress these promoters of sedition and to bring 

them over to another frame of mind. I urged them 
to picture to themselves the nation on which they 
were about to make war, and to remember that they 
were inferior to the Romans, not only in military 
skill, but in good fortune ; and I warned them not 
recklessly and with such utter madness to expose 
their country, their families and themselves to the 
direst perils. With such words I earnestly and 
insistently sought to dissuade them from their 
purpose, foreseeing that the end of the war would 
be most disastrous for us. But my efforts were 
unavailing ; the madness of these desperate men 
was far too strong for me. 

(5) I now feared that my incessant reiteration of 
this warning would bring me into odium and the 
suspicion of siding with the enemy, and that I 
should run the risk of being arrested by them and 
put to death. I therefore sought asylum in the 
inner court of the Temple ; the fortress of Antonia “ 
being already in their hands. When Menahem and 

f) 
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Se rrjv dvaipeoLV Xlavaqpov /cat rtov Trpwrtov rov 
XrjCTTpLKOV CXTL<f)OVS VTTe^eXOdjV TOV UpOV TTaXtV TOLS 
d-pyiepevoLv ko1 tols npujroLS rcdv Qapicraiajv 

22 ovvhierpifiov. cfrofios S’ ovn perpcos etyev rjpas 
opdtvras rov pev Sfjpov iv rots ottXols, avrol S’ 
ovres iv airopcp ri TTOLqoojpev, /cat rovs veojrepLoras 
rraveLV ov SvvapevoL- TrpoSqXov S’ rjpZv rov Kivhvvov 
rrapearcoros, ovyKaravevecv pev avrcov rats' yvoj- 
pai s eXeyopev, ovvefiovXevopev Se pev e tv i<f>’ avrcov 
kcll rovs rroXepiovs erreXdovras 1 edv, Iva rov 

23 St/cattus dvraipeiv oirXa Trior lv evpcvvraL. ravra 
S’ e-nparropev eXrri^ovres ovk els pciKpav Keorcov 
per a peydXqs Swapeais dvafidvra rravoeiv rov 
vecorepLopov. 

24 (6) '0 S’ irreXSow /cat oupfiaXow pdyrj evLKrjdq 
ttoXXcov tlov per ’ avrov rreoovrcov. kcll yiverac ro 
Keoriov rrraiopa avpcfiopd rov avp-rravros qpcov 
edvovs ' eTT-qpOqoav yap errl rovrtp paXXov ol rov 
rroXepov ayaTTr/oavres /cat vLKTjoavres 2 rovs 'Pa>- 
palovs els reAos rjXTTLoav, Trpooyevopevqs /cat 

25 erepas olvos roLavrqs alrlas . ot ras rrepL £ rrjs 
Yvplas TToXeLS KaroLKOvvres rovs Trap ’ eavrols 
’IouSatous crvXXappdvovres ovv yuvat^t /cat reKvoLS 
dvrjpovv, ovdepiav avrols air iav irriKaXeLv eyovres' 
ovre yap errl 'Vojpa'uvv aTToaraoeL vedorepov rt 
Trecf>povr)Keoav ovre rrpos avrovs eKeivovs eyOpov q 

26 irrifiovXov. HKvdoTToXirai Se Travrcov aoefieorara 
/cat rrapavopcorara SceTTpatjavro' erreXOovrcov yap 

1 r.l. aneXOdvras. 2 Perhaps viK-qauv should be read. 

° Cf. B. ii. 433-448. Menahem, with some irregular 
troops, took the lead of the anti-Roman party, and was 
then murdered by a rival faction. 
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the chieftains of the band of brigands had been 
put to death a I ventured out of the Temple and once 
more consorted with the chief priests and the leading 
Pharisees. We were, however, in a state of great 
alarm ; we saw the populace in arms and were at a 
loss what to do ourselves, being powerless to check 
the revolutionaries. In such obvious and imminent 
peril we professed to concur in their views, but 
suggested that they should make no move and leave 
the enemy alone if he advanced, 6 in order to gain the 
credit of resorting to arms only in just self-defence. 

In so doing we had hopes that ere long Cestius 0 would 
come up with a large army and quell the revolution. 

(6) He came indeed, but in the engagement which 
ensued was defeated with great loss. d This reverse Defeat of 
of Cestius proved disastrous to our whole nation ; 
for those who were bent on war were thereby still 
more elated and, having once defeated the Romans, 
hoped to continue victorious to the end. To add 
to this, they had a further ground for hostility. 

The inhabitants of the surrounding cities of Syria 
proceeded to lay hands on and kill, with their wives Massacres 
and children, the Jewish residents among them, 2"„'tsin 
without the slightest ground of complaint ; for they Syria- 
had neither entertained any idea of revolt from 
Rome nor harboured any enmity or designs against 
the Syrians. The most outrageous and criminal 
action of all was that perpetrated by the natives of 
Scythopolis. 6 Being attacked by hostile Jew's from 

b Text and meaning uncertain; perhaps “ allow the 
enemy to retire.” A Roman garrison was besieged in 
Jerusalem, forced to capitulate, and then treacherously 
murdered : B. ii. 410 ff. 

c Governor of Syria. 4 B. ii. 499 ff. 

e Bethshan (of the Old Testament), mod. Beisan. 
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avrols 'lovSalow e£oj9ev TroXepioov, rods Trap ’ 
avrols ’IouSatous ificdoavro Kara rdov opocfivXcjov 
OTiXa Xafielv, dncp iorlv rjplv ddepirov, kul per 
ckclvow crvpfiaXovres eKparrjoav row €77eX96vroou- 
ereihi] 8’ eviK-qaav, eKXaOopevoi rrjs rrpos rovs 
cvolkovs Kal o-uppa^ovs rriareoos rrdvras avrods 

27 hiexp-qaavro ttoXXols pvpi aSas ovras . opota S’ 
€7radov Kal ot rrjv A apaoKov ’IouSatot KaroLKodvres- 
aAAa 77€pl pev rovriov aKpifieorepov ev rats' rrepl 
rod ’ lovbaiKOV TroXepov filfiXois heSrjXdjKapew vdv 
8’ auraw errepvqadiqv fiovXopevos rrapaorfjaai rols 
dvayivo'joKovcnv or t ov rrpoalpecns iyevero rod 
TroXepov rrpos 'Pcu/aatous ’IouSatots, aAAa ro rrXeov 

avdyKrj . / 

28 (~) At Krjdevros ovv, cos e(f>apev, rod Keorlov, 
row 'lepoooXvpiroov ol rrpdoroi deaodpevoi r.ods pdv 
Xrjards dp a rols veoorepiorals evTropovpevovs 
ottXcov , Seloavres S’ avrol prj dvorrXoL KadearrjKores 
UT70^€t/3tot yevwvra t rots e^dpols, o Kal pera radra 
avvefir), Kal Trvdopevoi, rrjv TaXiXaiav ourrat rrdaav 
*P ojpaioov d(f)€ordvai, pepos 8’ avrrjs rjpepelv trt, 

29 TTcpTrovoLV epe Kal 8 Jo dXXovs rodv lepeow KaXods 
Kayadovs dvhpas, ’Icoa^a pov 1 Kal ’IouSav, rrei- 
oovras rods Trovrjpods Karadeodai ra orrXa Kal 
StSa^ovras ojs earcv dpeivov rols Kparlorois rod 
eOvovs aura rrjpeloOai. e‘/vooaro Se rourots aet 
pev e^eiv ra orrAa Trpos ro peXXov eroipa, rrepi- 
pevew Se rt rrpd£ovoiv 'Pcouatoi pad civ. 

30 (8) \afidw ovv eyd j ra? VTrodrjKas ravras d(f>- 


1 v.l. ’IiL'fapoi'. 
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another quarter, the)' compelled their own Jewish 
residents to bear arms against their compatriots, 
which we are forbidden to do, and with their 
assistance engaged and defeated the invaders ; and 
then, after the victory, with no thought of the 
allegiance due to fellow-citizens and confederates, 
put them all, to the number of many thousands, to 
the sword. The Jewish residents in Damascus met 
with a similar fate. I have given a more detailed 
account of these incidents in my volumes on the 
Jewish War;® and 1 merely allude to them here 
from a desire to convince my readers that the war 
with the Romans was due not so much to the 
deliberate choice of the Jew's as to necessity. 

(7) After the defeat of Cestius, already mentioned, Mission of 
the leading men in Jerusalem, observing that the ■ 7os y>’ 1 ,l " s 
brigands and revolutionaries were well provided 

with arms, feared that, being without weapons them¬ 
selves, they might be left at the mercy of their 
adversaries, as in fact eventually happened. Being 
informed, moreover, that the wiiole of Galilee had 
not yet revolted from Rome, and that a portion of 
it w r as still tranquil, they dispatched me ivith two 
other priests, Joazar and Judas, men of excellent 
character, to induce the disaffected to lay dowm 
their arms and to impress upon them the desirability 
of reserving these for the picked men of the nation. 

The latter, such was the policy determined on, were 
to have their weapons constantly in readiness for 
future contingencies, but should wait and see what 
action the Romans would take. 

(8) With these instructions I came into Galilee. 

0 B. ii. 466 ff., 559 ff. For the phraseology cf. Ap. ii. 2S7. 
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iKoprjv els rrjv YaXiAalav. Kal T*ev<f)LDplras pev ovk 
iv oXiycp ire pi rrjs varplSos aydovi Kadearddras 
evpov, SiapTracrai KeKpiKoroov avrrjv rcov YaAiAalajv 
Sta. rrjv vpos 'Y oj palovs iK€iv ojv cf>iAlav Kal on 
Kearlio TdXXqj rw rrjs YLvplas rjyepovevovn Se£iav 

31 re Kal vlonv v por elveiav. aAAa rovrovs pev iycb 
vdvras 1 dvrjAXatja rov (fcopov, veloas vvep avrojv 
ra vXrjQrj Kal ivirpeipas ooaKis deAovai 8iavep- 
veadac vpos 2 rovs iv Acopois o'lKelovs oprjpevovras 
Kearlqj- ra Se Addpa voXls iorlv rrjs O olvIki)S . 
rovs iv TijSeptaSt Se KarocKovvras evpov i<f> ’ ovXa 
KeyojpT] Koras 17S?} St’ air Lav roiavrrjv. 

32 (9) Yiraoets rpeZs rjcrav Kara tt)v voXlv, pla pev 
dvhpow evayqpovojv, rjpx e S’ avrrjs ’Iou'Atos Kct7reA- 

33Aos. ovros S77 Kal ol ovv avrqj vavres, 'Ylpd) 8 r}S 
6 Xhapov Kal 'HpioSys 6 rov YapaXov Kal Kopipos 
6 rod Kopifjov- Kplovos yap aSeA <f>os avrov, rov 
peyaXov fiaaiAeuis yevopevos vore evapyos, iv raZs 
ISlais KTTjoeaLV irvyyavev vipav rov ’lopSavov 

34 vavres ovv ol vpoeipiqpevoi Kara rov Kacpov iKeZvov 
ippeveiv avvefiovAevov rfj vpos rovs ’Y 00 palovs 
Kal rov flamAea vlorei. rfj yvd>prj S’ ov avv- 
rjpeoKero Yiloros vapayopevos 3 vvo 'lovcrrov rov 

35 vaiZos • Kal yap rjv (f>voe 1 vws ivipavr/s- rj hevrepa 
Se araois i£ darjpordrojv ovveorrjKvZa voXepeZv 

36 eKpivev. ’Iouctto? S’ o Hlarov vaZs, 6 rrjs rplrrjs 
pepihos vpdjros, vveKplvero pev eVSotd^etv vpos 
rov voAepov, vecorepovv S’ iveGvpet, vpaypartvv, iK 
rrjs perafioArjs olopevos S vvapiv eavrtp vepi- 

37 voLTjoeiv. vapeXddbv ovv els peoovs SiS aarKeiv 

1 iravros conj. Niese. 2 So the editio prinn-ps: mss. aid. 

3 Dindorf: Trapayevopievos mss. 
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I found the inhabitants of Sepphoris in great distress Condition 
concerning their native place, which the Galilaeans ^s^p? 0 ' 
had decided to pillage because of their leanings i' horis: ljro ' 
towards the Romans and the overtures of loyalty 
and allegiance which they had made to Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria. I, however, entirely 
allayed their fears, by exerting my influence with 
the populace on their behalf, and by the per¬ 
mission which I gave them to communicate as 
freely as they chose with their fellow-citizens, who 
were held as hostages to Cestius at Dora, a city of 
Phoenicia. 

The inhabitants of Tiberias, on the other hand, ?? ( ) | 1 il,er ' as: 
had, I found, already proceeded to hostilities under factions? 
the following circumstances. 

(9) There were three factions in this city. The 
first consisted of respectable citizens, headed by 
Julius Capellus. He and his associates, Hei-od 
son of Miarus, Herod son of Gamalus, and Compsus 
son of Compsus (I do not include his brother 
Crispus, formerly prefect under the great king,® as 
he was absent on his estates beyond Jordan) were 
at that time unanimous in recommending the city 
to continue its allegiance to the Romans and the 
king. 6 These views were not shared by Pistus, 
who, besides the malign influence of his son Justus, 
had a strain of madness in his nature. The second 
faction, composed of the most insignificant persons, 
was bent on war. Justus, son of Pistus, the ring¬ 
leader of the third party, while feigning hesitation 
on the subject of hostilities, was really eager for 
revolution, reckoning that a change of government 
would bring him into power. So he came forward 

a Herod Agrippa I. 6 Agrippa II. 
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ineiparo ro nXfjdos (Ls f) noXes del rfjs TaXiXaias 
ap^eiev ini ye row 'HpoSSou ypovow rod rerpdpyov 
/cat ktlgtov yevop.evov, fiovXr]9evros avrod rfjv 

'£.€'77<j>OjpiTU>V TToXlV TTj TifiepUECOV VTTCLKOVeiV, O.TTO- 
jdaXeiv 1 Be to npcvrelov avrovs jUTjSe enl rov 
[jacnXeoJS 'Aypinna rod narpos, Sta/cetmt Be Kal 

3S p.eypi OrjXiKos npoearapt,evov rfjs ’lovdaias- vvv 
Be eXeyev avrovs rjrvxpxevai rai veeorepeo Sc opedv 
' Ay pinna S oQevras vno Aipwvos' ap£a t yap evOds 
rpv peev T.enef>a>piv > eneedf) 'Pcopealoes vnfjKOverev, 
rfjs r aXiXalas, KaraXvQfjvae Be nap ’ avrols rfjv re 

39 j3aocXu<r]v rpaneCav Kal ra dpxeia. ravra Kal 
npos rovroLS ere pa noXXa Kara fiaaiXeeos ' Ay pinna 
Xeyevv vnep rod rov Sfjpeov els rpv dnocraaiv 
epeQiaai, npoaerldei vvv elvai Kaepdv apa/xevovs 
onXa Kal TaXiXalovs ovp.p.dxovs npooXaftovras — 
dp£etv yap avrcdv eKovreov Sta to npos rods 
Hen<f) 0 }piras /jlioos vndpyov 2 avrols, on rfjv npos 
'Pco/xatou? nionv hiacftvXdoaovow—pceyaXp yetpt 

40 npos rfjv vnep avrcdv rtpewpiav rpaneodae. ravra 
Xeyeov npoerpeiparo to nXfjOos * rjv yap LKavos 
BppeayeoyeTv Kal row avriXeyovreov ra fdeXrioj 
nepieivai yoprela Kal andrp rfj Bta Xoyeov. /cat 
yap odd' dneepos rjv nacheias rfjs nap * "EAA^cru', 
fj dappdw eneyeippaev Kal rfjv iaroplav redv npay- 
pcdreov rovrcov dvaypd<j>eiv cos red Xoycp rovrep 

41 nepeeadpeevos rfjs aXpdeias. aAAa nepl p.ev rovrov 
rod avSpos, ojs <f>adXos rov fdlov eyevero Kal cds erdv 
red dSeXcfxd puKpod Setv Karaorpocfcfjs alnos vnfjp^ev, 

42 npoiovros rod Xoyov BpXcuoopeev. rore Be nelaas 
6 *1 odaros rods noXiras avaXafieiv ra onXa, noX- 
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and endeavoured to instil into the people that their 
city had always been tint capital of Galilee, at least 
under its founder, Herod the tetrarch, whose intention 
was that the city of Sepphoris should be subordinate 
to Tiberias ; and that even under King Agrippa 
the elder they had not lost this primacy, which had 
continued until Felix became procurator of Judaea. 
Now, however, he continued, they had had the 
misfortune of being handed over by Nero as a 
present to Agrippa the younger; Sepphoris, by 
submission to Rome, had forthwith become the 
capital of Galilee and the seat of the royal bank 
and the archives. To these and many other dis¬ 
paraging remarks upon King Agrippa, calculated to 
incite the people to revolt, he added : “ Now is the 
time to take up arms and join hands with the 
Galilaeans. Their hatred of Sepphoris for remaining 
loyal to Rome mil make them willing recruits. Now 
is your opportunity, with ample forces, for revenge.” 
This harangue had its effect on the mob ; for he was 
a clever demagogue and by a charlatan’s tricks of 
oratory more than a match for opponents with 
saner counsels. Indeed he was not unversed in 
Greek culture, and presuming on these attainments 
even undertook to write a history of these events, 
hoping by his presentation of the facts to disguise 
the truth. But of this man’s general depravity and 
of the fact that to him and his brother our ruin was 
almost entirely due, I shall adduce proof in the course 
of this narrative.® On this occasion Justus, having 
prevailed on the citizens to take up arms and forced 

0 Cf. §§ 88, 279, 336-367, 390-3, 410. 


1 a.Tro{3a\\eii' „mss. 2 Dindorf: i 'nrdpxetv mss. 
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A oi>s Se /cat pr) 9eXrjoavras avayKaoas, ££eX 9ojv 
ovv rrdaiv rovrots £p77Lp7rprjOLV rds re TaS aprjvdjv 
kcll 'IrrTnrjvcbv KOjpas, at 8 rj pe96ptot rijs T ifiepid8os 
/cat rijs rcuv HkvQottoXitwv yrjs eVi/yyavov Kelpevai. 

43 (10) Kat Ttfiepias pdv £v rotovrois rjv, rd Trepl 
YioyaXa Se etye rov rpoirov rovrov. 'IwawTjs o 
rod Arjovel, rd>v rroXircvv rivas opwv Sta rrjv 
arrooraolav rrjv and 'Ywpa'uuv peya (f>povovvras 
Kareyeiv avrovs dnetparo kcll rrjv ntortv fj£tov 

44 8tacj)vXdrretv. ov prjv rjSvvqdrj /catrot navv npo- 
9vpovpevos- rd. yap neptfj e9vr], TaSap^vot /cat 
YaBap'qvol, Xcoyavatot 1 /cat Tuptot, noXXrjv ddpoi- 
oavres Svvapw /cat rot? YtoyaXois £neianeoovres 
Xapfiavovot rd Ytoyo-Xa Kara Kparos , /cat nvpno- 
Xqoavres etra Se kol t -pooKaraoKaipavres €ts rrjv 

43 oiKelav dvet,ev^av. ’Ia )dvvrjs Se £771 rovrto nap- 

o£vv9eis onXlt,ei ndvras rovs per’ avrov /cat ovp- 
fiaXojv rot? npoetprjjxevots edveatv Kara Kpd.ros 
eVt/C7jae, ra re FtcryaAa Kpeirrova ndXtv ava/crtaa? 
relyeotv vnep docf)aXelas rrjs els vorepov (dyopcooev. 

46 (ll) YdpaXa Se rrlorei rfj npos 'Paz/Ltatou? 
dvepetve 8t 5 air lav rotavrrjv. QtXtnnos o 'laKelpov 
nals, enapyos Se rov fiaotXeais ' Ayptnna, oa>9e\s 
napd 8o£av £k rfjs £v 'lepoooXvpots fdaotXtKTjS 
avXijs noXtopKovpevrjs Kat 8ta(j)vyd)v els erepov 
dveneoe klv8vvov, ojare vno Xlavarjpov /cat rd>v 

47 ovv avru> Xrjortdv dvatpe9rjvar SieKwXvoav Se 
BaftvXdjviol rtves ovyyevels avrov £v 'I epooo- 
Xvpois ovres npaffat rods Xrjoras ro epyov. £nt- 
pelvas ovv rjpepas reooapas o ^lXlttttos e/cet rfj 
nepnrrj cj>evyet 7Tepi9erf} yprjodpevos xoprj rov prj 
KarddrjXos yeveo9at, Kat napayevopevos €ts nva 
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many to do so against their will, marched out with 
all his followers and set fire to the villages, belonging 
to Gadara and Hippos, which lay on the frontiers of 
Tiberias and of the territory of Scythopolis. 

(10) Such was the position of affairs at Tiberias ; (iii.) Gis- 
at Gischala the situation was as follows. John, son cUnla ' 
of Levi, observing that some of the citizens were 
highly elated by the revolt from Rome, tried to 
restrain them and urged them to maintain their 
allegiance. His earnest efforts, how r ever, proved 
unavailing ; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states, Gadara, Gabara, Sogane and Tyre, mustered 

a large force, stormed and took Gischala, burnt and 
razed it to the ground, and returned to their homes. 

Incensed at this outrage, John armed all his followers, 
made a determined attack on the aforesaid peoples 
and defeated them. He then rebuilt Gischala on a 
grander scale than before and fortified it with walls 
as a security for the future. 

(11) Gamala remained loyal to Rome under the (iv-^Ganiaia 

following circumstances. Philip, son of Jacimus, King jaci- 1 

Agrippa’s lieutenant, after miraculously escaping mus - 
with his life from the royal palace at Jerusalem, when 

it w'as besieged, w r as exposed to the further peril of 
being slain by Menahem and his brigands." The 
latter w r ere, however, prevented from accomplishing 
their purpose by some Babylonian kinsmen of Philip, 
who were then in Jerusalem. Here he remained 
for four days and on the fifth escaped, disguised by 
a wig, and reaching one of the villages under his 

<* Cf.B. Yu 556 f.; 433 if. 


1 Ementlcd. The mss., in lieu of the two fatter names, 
have Bapayaveoi or the like. 
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rajv eavrov Kojpow Kara rods opovs TdpaXa rod 
cf>povplov Keipevrjv TreprreL rrpos nvas rajv vtt' 

48 avrov rrpooraoGow (Ls avrov d(f>iKea9ai. . A radra 
S’ avrov evvoovpevov epirohltei rd 9etov eVt avp- 
(f>epovrr prj yap rovrov yevopevov udvrais av 
aTroAcuAei. TTVperov Brj Karacyovros avrov e£al- 
(f>vr]s ypaipas emaroXas rots rraLolv 'Ayplmra Kal 
B epeviKT] BIBojglv ra>v etjeXevdepatv rcvl Kopl^eiv 

49 7 Tpos 0 vapov. rjv S’ ovros Kara rov Kat-pov eKelvov 

6 rrjv fiaoiXeiav Blolkwv , Karaarrjadvrajv avrov 
rCiv fiaaiXeajv a vrol yap els IBrjpvrdv d(f>iKvodvro 

50 VTravrfjaaL ftovXdpevot l\earlqj. Xafidw ovv 6 
Ovapos ra napd OtAtTr-rrou ypdp.jj.ara Kal ttvBo- 
jxevos avrov BiaoeadjoBai fiapeajs rjveyKev, dypelos 
rd Xolttov avros vopiLaw <f>avelo9ai rots fiaoiXevaiv 
d(f>LKopevov rov QiXlttttov. rrpoayaywv ovv els rd 
rrXrjBos rov ras emaroXas Koploavra Kal TiXaaro- 
ypa<j)tav emKaXeaas, ipevBea9al re (f>rjoas avrov 
dnayyelXavra OtXirrrrov ev rots 'lepoaoXvpois perd. 

51 rddv ’lovBalajv 'Pajpalots rroXe/xeLv arreKrewev. prj 
VTTOurpeipavros 817 rov itjeXevdepov ^IXimros arro- 
pdjv rrjv air lav Bevrepov eKTreprreL per ’ eniaroXajv 
waXiv rov aTrayyeXovvra rrpos avrov rl rd avpfie- 

52 pTjKos e’lrj raj arroaraXevri, St’ o fipaBvveiev. Kal 
rovrov Be -rrapayevopevov o Ovapos avKO<f)avrrjaas 
avetXev. Kal yap vno raw ev Kataapeta Hvpajv 
errrjpro peya (jjpovetv, dvaipe9r]a€c>9ai pev Xeyovrow 
vtto roj/jicuajv rov AyptTTTrav ota ras vtto Vovoaiojv 
paprvplas, 2 XrjijjeoBai S’ avrov rrjv dpyrjv etc 
fjaoiXeow dvr a • Kal yap rjv opoXoyovpevo)S o 


1 The mss. add tt\v <\>i\'nnrov ; probably there is a lacuna 
in the text. 
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jurisdiction on the confines of the fortress of Gamala, 
sent orders to some of those under his command to 
join him. . . . His designs, however, were, fortunately 
for himself, frustrated by Providence ; else he would 
undoubtedly have perished. Being seized with a 
sudden attack of fever, he wrote to the younger 0 
Agrippa and Berenice a letter which he delivered to , 
one of his freedmen to convey to Varus 6 ; Varus 
having at the time been appointed administrator of Vmis, ti o 
the realm by the king and his royal sister, who had ^g'V^ a ° f 
gone to Berytus to wait upon Cestius. The receipt 
of Philip’s communication, acquainting him of his 
escape, caused Varus great vexation, as he supposed 
that, now that Philip had arrived, their majesties 
would have no further use for his own services. He 
accordingly brought the bearer of the letter before 
the people and accused him of forging it ; he added 
that he had mendaciously reported that Philip was 
fighting against the Romans with the .Jews in 
Jerusalem, and then put the man to death. Philip, 
at a loss to explain the failure of his freedman to 
return, dispatched a second with further letters and 
to bring him word what had happened to cause the 
delay of his first courier. He, too, on his arrival was 
slain by Varus on some groundless accusation. For 
Varus had been led to entertain great expectations 
by the Syrians of Caesarea, who asserted that 
Agrippa, on the indictment of the Jews, would be 
put to death by the Romans, and that he, as of 
royal lineage, would succeed to the throne. As a 

« Lit. “ the children,” sc. of Agrippa I., his former chief. 

6 Called Koarus in 13. ii. 481 ff. 

2 fj-apTvpias cod. R : the other .mss. have apLaprias, “ for the 
crimes of the Jews.” 
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0 vapos fiaoiAiKov yevovs, eyyovos Soepoi; rod 

53 77€/h rov Alfiavov rerpapyodvros ■ Sta tout’ ovv 6 

Ovapos rvcf>ovp.evos ras pcv emcrroAas Trap* eavrw 
Karcayev p^yavajpevos p-rj ivrvyelv Tots' ypappacri 
roy pamAea, ras egooovs oe TT-ao-as* ecppovpei, p,i) 
StaSpas ns drrayyelAeie ra> fiaaiAel ra rrparropeva. 
Kal Sr) yapitopevos rots Kara Kaicrapeiav 

54 Hvpois ttoAAovs rwv ’IouSaianr d-n-e/erecvet'. ifiov- 
A'i]6rj Se /cat perd rtuv ev Baravata T paycovirorv 
dvaAafichv ra orrAa errt rods ev ’E/c/Jaravots BajSu- 
Acovlovs ’IouSatous, ravrrjv yap rrjv rrpoorjyoplav 

55 e^ouatv, opprjaai. /caAe'cras ow rdiv /card ty)v 
K aicrapeiav 'lovdalcov Sd>Se/ca rods' SoKipcordrovs 
rrpoaeraaaev avrois d<f>iKopevois els ’E/c^ctrava 
Trpos rods e’/cet KaroiKodvras avrwv opocf>vAovs 
elrrelv on Ovapos, a/codaas vpds eVt fiaoiAea 
peAAeiv oppav Kal prj marevaas, rrcTropc^ev rjpas 
rrelaovras vpids ra orrAa KaraSeadai- rodro yap 
avra> reKpr/piov eaeadai Kal rod /caAdis pr) ttict - 

56 revom rots rrept dpam Aeyovaiv. e’/ce'Aeue Se /cat 
rods rrpdjrovs avrdw avhpas i^SoprjKOvra rrepireiv 
arroAoyqcropevovs nepl rfjs irrevqveypevps air las ■ 
eAdovres odv oi StoSe/ca rrpos rods iv ’E/cjSaTcttrots 
opoc/rvAovs Kal KaraAafiovres avrods prjSev errl 
vecurepiapd) (f>povodvras erreiaav Kal rods efSSoprj - 

57 Kovra Treprre tv. oi Se prjSev VTTonrevuavres roiov- 
rov oiov epeAAev dno^rjaecrOai e^arreoreiAav. Kara- 
ftalvovcnv S’ ovroi perd rd>v ScdSe/ca tt peofiecvv els 

a The highlands east of the Sea of Galilee, viz. Batanaea 
(Bashan) and the volcanic district of Trachon or Trachonitis 
( t:-6.\uv = “rough ground ’; mod. El Lejd), were exposed to 
Arab raiders. To protect the district, which lay on the 
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descendant of Soemus, who had been a tetrarch in 
the Lebanon district, Varus’s royal extraction was 
universally admitted. Inflated with these lofty 
ambitions Varus withheld the letters and contrived 
to prevent their perusal by the king ; guards being- 
posted at all the exits from the town, so that none 
should escape and report his pi-oceedings to him. 
Moreover, to ingratiate himself with the Syrians of 
Caesarea, he put many of the Jews to death. 

He had a further scheme of uniting with the His mas- 
people of Trachonitis in Batanaea in an armed attack Babylonian 
on the “ Babylonian Jews,” as they are called, in Je ' vs - 
Ecbatana. a He accordingly summoned twelve of the 
most esteemed of the Caesarean Jews, and instructed 
them to proceed to Ecbatana and tell their com¬ 
patriots in that city that a report had reached Varus 
that they intended to march against the king ; he 
did not credit this report, but had sent this embassy 
to urge them to lay down their arms ; he would 
regard their compliance as proof that he was right in 
attaching no weight to the current rumours. He 
further ordered them to send seventy of their leading 
men to answer the charge which had been laid 
against them. The twelve, finding on their arrival 
at Ecbatana that their compatriots were innocent of 
any revolutionary designs, urged them to dispatch 
the seventy ; they, with no suspicion of the fate in 
store for them, sent them oft - and the deputies 
travelled down with the twelve envoys to Caesarea. 

direct route from Babylon to Jerusalem, Herod the Great 
settled in Batanaea a colony of Babylonian Jews under 
Zamaris, grandfather of the Philip named in the text; A. 
xvii, 23 If. Ecbatana is not the city in Media, but one of 
the forts built in this region. A different version of the 
above narrative is given in B. ii. 481 ff. 
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rrjv Kcuadpeiav . VTravTTjoag ovv 6 Ovapos ftfra 
rrjs fiaGiAiKrjs Svvd/xe tug avv rots - TrpiofieGLV rr au¬ 
ras aTT€KT€LV€V Kal TTJV 7 TOpeiaV CTTV TOVg iv ’E/c/3a* 

58 ravois ’IouSatous’ eVotetro. (f)9daag Si rt? e/c rail/ 
ifiSopLrjKovTa crajdels dvr-qyyeiAev aiiTolg, KaKolvoi 
rd orrAa AafdovTeg avv yvvai£l k al TeKvoig elg 
I'a/xaAa to (frpovpiov vTieydop-qaav, KaraAnrovreg 
ra? Kcd/xag ttoAAu>v aya9d>v rrAr/pe t? /cat fiooKr}- 

59 p-drcvv TroAXag qvpcaSag eyovaas. QiAittttos 8e 
TTvdofievos ravra Kal aiiTog elg TdpbaAa to <f>povpiov 
t )k€v. Trapayevoqivov Si /care/Soa to TrAfj9og, 
apyeiv avTOV TrapaKaAovvTeg /cat TroAeqe.lv Trpog 
Ovapov Kal rovg iv rfj Kataapeta ILvpovg' 8t- 
eSeSoro 1 yap otto toutoh' tov ^aatAea Te^mvat. 

60 (PtAtT-TTO? S’ at/Ttof /caTetye ray opqag, VTropuqvrj- 
gkojv t cov re tov fiaaiAecvg elg avTovg eiiepyeoiwv, 
Kal TYjv 'Pcvqalcvv Snr)yovp.evog dor) rig Igtiv rj 
Svvapug, avqcfrepeiv ovk eAeyev dpaaQai Trpog rovrovg 

61 TroAeqov, Kal reAog erreiaev. 6 Si fiaaiAevg ttv9o- 
qevog oVt Ovapog qeAAei t ovg irrl Trjg Ivataapetas' 
’Ioi/Satoi/s 1 avv yvvai£l Kal reKvoig 77oAAas ovrag 
qvptaSag avaipelv r/qepq qtq, /leTaTreqTreTaL jrpog ] 2 
avrov, Alkovov Mo8tov 3 Treqipag avrip SiaSoxov, 
wg iv aAAot? eSrjAtdaaqev. 6 Si OtAt TTTtog TaqaAa 
to <f>povpLov KaTeaxev Kal tt)v rripi£ ^copav ttigtzi 
TTj yrpdg 'Pojqalovg iqqevovaav. 

62 (12) ’Ettci 8’ elg ttjv YaAiAalav dcfnKoqrjv iyw 
Kal TavTa rrapa tcov aTrayyeiAdvTOjv eqa9ov, ypdcfxo 

1 OKoiooro Bekker : 5 laoiooKro and ouoix iT ° >tss. 

2 TTfibs is omitted bv Bekker. 

3 v.l. M OVQOIOV , 
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They were met by the royal troops under Varus, who 
put them all to death, including the envoys, and 
proceeded on the march against the Jews of Ec- 
batana. One of the seventy, however, escaped, and 
got ahead of him and brought the news to his country¬ 
men ; whereupon, seizing their arms, they withdrew 
with their wives and children to the fortress of 
Gamala, leaving their villages full of abundant 
stores and stocked with many thousand head of 
cattle. 

On hearing of this Philip also entered the fortress 
of Gamala, the people of which on his arrival 
vociferously called on him to assume the command 
and make war on Varus and the Syrians of Caesarea, 
who, according to a rumour which was afloat, had 
assassinated the king. Philip sought to restrain 
their impetuosity ; reminded them of the benefits 
which the king had conferred upon them ; dilated 
on the formidable power of the Romans and the 
inexpediency of entering upon war with such an 
enemy ; and in the end succeeded. The king, His suprr- 
meanwhile, hearing that Varus intended to massacre sosslon ' 
in one day the Jewish population in Caesarea, 
numbering many thousands, including women and 
children, recalled him and sent Aequus Modins 
to take over the command, as I have elsewhere 
related. 3 The fortress of Gamala and the surround¬ 
ing district were retained by Philip and thus 
preserved their allegiance to Rome. 

(12) When, on my arrival in Galilee, I was informed 
of the above position of affairs, I wrote to the San- 

“ Of. B. ii. 4S3, where Varus’s deposition is mentioned, but 
not the name of his successor. For the sequel sec § 17!) ff. 
below. 
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toj ovvehplcp rcov 'lepoooXvpLrcov t repl rovrcov Kal 
tl pe TrparreLv KeXevovocv epcorco. ol Se TTpoopelvai 
TrapeKaXeoav Kal r ovs ovpTrpeofieLS, el diXoiev, 
Karacyovra Tipovoiav TroiTjoaodai rrjs Ta.XiXa.Las. 

G3 ol Se avpLTTpecrfteLS evTrop'qoavres ttoXXcov xpqpdrcov 
eK rcov ScSopevcov avrols SeKarcov, as ovres lepels 
ocfrecXopevas arreXap^avov, els rrjv oiKecav vtto- 
orpe<f>eLV yrjv enpLVav epov S’ atrroSs TTpoopelvac 
TTapaKaXioavTOS ecu? ov ra tt pa.yp.ara Karaorr'j- 

64 ocopev, rreidovraL. apas ovv per' avrcov arro rrjs 
HeiT(f)OJpLTa)V rroXecos els Kcoprjv rtva T5r]9paovs 
Xeyopevqv, aTreyovoav Ti/?epcaSo? or68 La reooapa, 
rcapaylvopaL, Kal rrepifjas evrev9ev [tou?] TTpos rrjv 
Tt^epte'tov fjovXrjv Kal rovs rr poor ovs rov hqpov 

65 TTapeKaXovv a<f>LKeo9aL TTpos pe. Kal rrapayevo- 
Ixevcov, eXqXv9eL Se ovv avrols Kal ’lovoros, eXeyov 
vtto rod kolvov rcov ’lepocroXvpLrcov TrpeofievoaL 
pera rovrcov TreTTop^oQaL TTpos avrovs, Trelocov 
Ka9aLpe9rjvaL rov olkov tov vtto 'HpcuSou rov 
rerpapyov KaraoKevao9evra, t,cpcov poppas eyovra, 
tlov vopcov ovreos tl KaraaKeva^,€LV arrayopevovrcov , 
Kal vapeKaXovv avrovs eav rjpds fj rayos rovro 

66 TTparreLV. errl ttoXv pev ovv ol rrepl rov KaireXXav 
Kal rovs TTpcorovs avrcov evLTperreLV ovk rj9eXov, 
ficaLopevoL S’ vcfo’ qpcov ovyKarar 16evrac. <jo9aveL 
S’ 'Irjoovs 6 rov Sa77</>ta Trals, ov rrjs rcov vavrcov 
Kal rcov aTTopcov araaecos rrpeorov ecfoapev ap£ac, 
TTapaXaficov TLvas T aAiAatou? Kal rqv Traoav avXrjv 
eprrprjoas, ttoXXcov olopevos evTroprjoeLV ££ avrrjs 
ypqparcov, eVeiSrj TLvas o'lkcov opoefoas Keypvaco- 

67 pevas el8ev. Kal hvqpTraaav TroXXa tt apa yvcoprjv 
rrjv qperepav rrpa^avres' "qpels yap per a rrjv TTpos 
2 6 
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hedrin at Jerusalem and asked for instructions how Conference 
I should proceed. They advised me to remain at °^ 0 tiie h " !> 
my post and take precautions for Galilee, retaining 
my colleagues, if willing to stay. My colleagues, and ensuing 
having amassed a large sum of money from the <llsordfir8 - 
tithes which they accepted as their priestly due, 
decided to return home ; but, on my request, con¬ 
sented to stay until we had brought matters into 
order. I accordingly set out with them from head¬ 
quarters at Sepphoris and came to a village called 
Bethmaus, four furlongs distant from Tiberias, and 
from there sent to the council and principal men of 
that city, requesting them to come to me. On their 
arrival, Justus being among them, I told them that 
I and my associates had been commissioned by the 
Jerusalem assembly to press for the demolition of 
the palace erected by Herod the tetrarch, which 
contained representations of animals—such a style 
of architecture being forbidden by the laws °—and I 
requested their permission to proceed at once with 
the work. Capella 6 and the other leaders for a long 
while refused this, but were finally overruled by us 
and assented. We were, however, anticipated in 
our task by Jesus, son of Sapphias, the ringleader, 
as already stated,® of the party of the sailors and 
destitute class. Joined by some Galilaeans he set 
the whole palace on fire, expecting, after seeing that 
the roof was partly of gold, to obtain from it large 
spoils. There was much looting, contrary to our 
intention ; for we, after our conference with Capella 

a Exod. xx. 4. 

b Or Capelins, as in § 82 above. 

c Not previously mentioned ; the reference is apparently 
to the mention of “ the second faction of insignificant 
persons ” in § 84 above. 
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K.aneXXav /cat rovs npwrovs T t.fiepieojv opuXlav els 
rqv dvw F aXiXalav and ]drj9p.awv dvexwprjoap,€V. 
dvaipovaiv S’ ol nepl rov ’hqaovv nauras rovs 
evoiKOVvras "KAArji'a? 0001 re npo tov noXep.ov 
yeyoveioav avrwv e\9poi. 

68 (IS) lludop^evos S’ eyw ravra napw£vv9qv 
acjjodpa, Kai Karafids els T ifiepidda npovoiav elo- 
qveyKap.qv rwv fiaGiXiKwv GKevwv oaa S vvarov 
-qv rovs apndoavras d(f>eXeo9ar Xvyvlai S’ rjoav 
Ixoplvdiat ravra Kai rpanet, at rwv fiacnXiKatv /cat 
aaij/xoti dpyvplov ara9p,os Ikovos. ndvra S’ oaa 

69 napeXafiov , <f>vXdaoet,v rep fiaaiXei eKpiva. p.era- 
nep.ifjdp.evos ovv rovs rrjs fiovXrjs npwrovs Se/ca /cat 
IvaireAAav rov ’A vrvXXov rd aKevrj napedojKa, 
p.qdevi napayyelXas ere pop nX-qv ep.ov dovvai. 

70 KaKeWev els rd Fta^aAa npos rov ’I toavvqv 
p.era rwv ovp.npeofiewv d(f>iKop.r}v fSovXop-evos 
yvwvat. rl nore eppovet. Karetdov S’ avrov rayews 
vewrepwv opeyop.evov npayp.drwv Kai rrjs dpyrjs 

71 inc9vp,lav eyovra. napeKaXei yap p.e rov Kalaapos 
alrov Kelp.evov iv rat s rrjs dvwdev FaXiXalas Kwp,ais 
e^ovalav avrw dovvai eKefrop-rjaai• deXeiv yap 
e<f>aoKev els emoKevqv rwv rrjs narpidos reiywv 

72 avrov avaXwoai. Karavoqaas de eyw rqv emye-l- 
pqaiv avrov Kai rl diavooiro npaaceiv, ovk ecfrrjv 
avrw Gvyywpelv rj yap 'Pcu/xatotj avrov ivevoovp,qv 
cfvXdrreiv rj ipavrai, Sta to Kai rqv itjovalav rwv 
e’/cet npayp.drujv avros napa rov kolvov rwv 

73 'lepoooXvpurwv nemarevadai. p.rj neldwv de p.e 
nepi rovrwv ini rovs avpinpeafieis erpanero * /cat 
yap ■qoav dnpovoqroi rwv eaopevwv /cat Xafieiv 
iroip.6raroi. <f>9elpei de xprjp.aaiv avrovs ipqefrl- 
28 
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and the leading men of Tiberias, had left Bcthmaus 
for Upper Galilee. Jesus and his followers then 
massacred all the Greek residents in Tiberias and 
any others who, before the outbreak of hostilities, 
had been their enemies. 

(13) On hearing of these proceedings I was 
extremely indignant and went down to Tiberias and 
devoted my energies to recovering from the plunderers 
as much as I could of the palace furniture, namely, 
some candelabra of Corinthian make, royal tables, 
and a large mass of uncoined silver. I decided to 
keep all that I obtained in trust for the king, and 
accordingly sent for ten of the principal councillors, 
with Capella, son of Antyllus, and committed the 
property to their charge, with injunctions to deliver 
it to none but myself. 

From Tiberias I went with my colleagues to stratagems 
Gischala to meet John, whose attitude I desired to Giscimia. 
ascertain. I soon discovered that he was eager for 
revolution and ambitious of obtaining command. 

For he requested me to authorize him to lay hands 
on the imperial corn stored in the villages of Upper 
Galilee, professing a desire to expend the proceeds 
on the repair of the walls of his native town. De¬ 
tecting his ultimate design and present intentions, I 
declined his request ; as the authority entrusted to 
me by the Jerusalem authorities extended to that 
district, I intended to reserve the corn either for the 
Romans or for my own use. Unsuccessful with me 
he turned to my colleagues, who were blind to coming 
events and quite open to receive money. These he 

*29 
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aaodai ndvra rov airov avroj napadodrjvai rov 
iv rfj avrov inapyia Keipievov. Kayw piovos rjrrd)- 

74 pievos vi ro Suo 1 rrjv Tjovyiav rjyov. Kal Eevrepav 
'lomwrjs eneioe^epev navovpylav e<f)7) yap ’ lov- 
Sat ovs rov? rrjv OiXlnnov Kaiadpeiav KaroiKoCvras, 
avyKeKXeiapievovs Kara npoorayrjv rov fiaoi- 
Xecos vno MoStou 2 rov rrjv BvvaareLav dioiKovvros, 
nenopi(f)evai npds avrov napaKaXovvras, eVetS?) ovk 
eyouatv eXaiov <I> yploovrat? Kadapov , noipadjxevov 
npovoiav evnoplav avrols rovrov irapaayeiv, pi-rj 
St’ dvdyKtjV 'EXA-qviKO) ypa>p,evoL rd vopupia napa- 

75 fialvajcnv. ravra S’ ovy vn' evoefielas eXeyev 
’laiaw7js, St’ aloxpoKepheiav Se (f>avepa>rdrT)v. 
yivwoKwv yap napd piev e’/cetvot? Kara rrjv Katcra- 
peiav rovs Svo psoras Spax/xfjs puas nwXovpievovs, 
iv Se rols r tayaAot? rovs oydorjKovra ^earas 
dpaypicvv recodpiov , ndv ro eXaiov oaov rjv e’/cet 
dienepufjaro, Xafiwv i^ovaiav Kal Trap ’ ipiov ro 

76 doKetv oil yap 4kwv inirpenov, aAAa Sta <f>ofiov 
rov and rov nXrjQovs, pbrj kojXvoiv KaraXevadelrjv 
vtt' aiirwv. avyxoJprjoavros ovv fxov nXelorcov 
Xprjixdrajv 6 'lojavvrjs etc rrjs KaKOvpylas ravrrjs 
evnoprjae. 

77 (14) Tow Se crvpinpeafieis arro ru>v T toyaXtov 
dnoXvaas els rd 'lepoaoXvpia TTpovoiav inoiovpirjv 
onXwv re KaraoKevrjs Kal noXeaiv ixvporrjros . 
pLeranepaftapievos Se rd>v Xrjorcvv rovs avSpetora- 
rovs d(f>eXecrdai piev avrwv rd onXa oi>x otov re ov 
eidpiov, eneiaa Se rd nXrjOos puo9o<f>opdv avrois 
napex^iv, d/xeivov eivai Xeyoov eKovras oXlya StSovat 

1 So, doubtless correctly, the editio priucepsi the mss. 
have v-rrooOs, “slipped away and.” 
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bribed to vote that all the corn stored in his province 
should be delivered to him. Unsupported and out¬ 
voted by the other two, I held my peace. 

This knavish trick John followed up with a second." 

He stated that the Jewish inhabitants of Caesarea 
Philippi, having, by the king’s order, been shut up 
by Modius, his viceroy, and having no pure oil for 
their personal use, had sent a request to him to see 
that they were supplied with this commodity, lest 
they should be driven to violate their legal ordinances 
by resort to Grecian oil . 6 John’s motive in making 
this assertion was not piety, but profiteering of the 
most barefaced description ; for he knew that at 
Caesarea two pints c were sold for one drachm, 
whereas at Gisehala eighty pints could be had for 
four drachms. So he sent off all the oil in the place, 
having ostensibly obtained my authority to do so. 

My permission I gave reluctantly, from fear of being 
stoned by the mob if I withheld it. Thus, having 
gained my consent, John by this sharp practice made 
an enormous profit. 

(14) At Gisehala I let my colleagues return to Josephus 
Jerusalem and proceeded to take measures for the 
provision of arms and the strengthening of the leagues. His 
fortifications of the towns. I also summoned the tranquiihze 
most stalwart of the brigands and, seeing that it Gal ' lee - 
would be impossible to disarm them, persuaded the 
people to pay them as mercenaries ; remarking that 
it was better to give them a small sum voluntarily 

a With §§ 74 f. cf. B. ii. 591 f. (details rather different). 

6 Foreign oil was forbidden, according to one Talmudic 
authority, as likely to be tainted by unclean vessels. Cf.A. 
xii. 120. e Sextarii. 

2 inro -WoScou Holwerda: vtcooikov .mss. Cf. § (il with 49. 

3 f.l. xpfoovTcu. 
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pdXXov rj rds KTTjoeLS hiapnatopevas vn avrcdv 

78 nepiopav. Kal Xaficov Trap ’ avrcdv opKovs prj 
d<faii;eodai nporepov els rrjv ycopav, edv pr) pera- 
KXrjdcdoiv r/ drav rov piGdov prj XdBcooiv, aneXvaa 
-apayyelXas prjre 'Patpatois rroXepelv prjre rocs 
nepioiKOis' elprjveveadai yap npd navrcov rrjv 

79 TaAtAatav ecf>p6vrit.ov. rods S’ ev reXei rcov TaAi- 
Xalcov, ogov ifiSoprjKovra rravras, fiovXopevos ev 
77pocf>dGei cf>iXlas Kadanep opr/pa rrjs rr'iGrecos e x^ LV > 
cf>lXovs re Kal ovveKdrjpovs eTroirjGaprjv, erri re 
Kpiaeis napeXdpfiavov Kal perd yvojprjs rrjs eKelvcov 
rds dno^daeis inoiovprjv, prjre nponerela netpcd- 
pevos rod diKalov 8lapapraveiv Kadapeveiv re 1 
rravros in' 2 avraZs Xrjpparos. 

80 (15) Ylepl rpiaKoarov yovv eros vndpycov, ev <L 
ypovcp, kdv dneyrjral ns rcov napavopcov im- 
dvpAcov, BugkoXov rds eK rov cfidovov StajSoAa? 
< pevyeiv, dXXcos re Kal <in > 3 i^ovoias dvr a peydXrjs, 
yvvaiKa pev ndoav dvvfipiorov icf>vXa£a, navrcov 
8e rcov 8i8opevcov cos prj yprjtcov Kare<f>povrjaa • 
dXX' ov8e rds cxfreiXopevas poi cos lepeZ SeKaras 

81 dneXdpfiavov napd row Kopitovrcov. ck pevroi 
row Xa<f>vpcov pepos 4 rovs Hhvpovs rods rds nepi£ 
rroXeis KaroiKovvras viKrjGas eXafiov, a Kal els 
'lepoaoXvpa rocs Gvyyeveaiv opoXoydd nenopcf>evai. 

82 Kal St? piv Kara Kparos eXcbv Hen<j>copiras, Tifie- 
plets rerpaKis, TafiapeZs 3 S’ dna%, Kal rov 'hoavvrjv 
noXXaKis inijSovXevaavra poi Xaficov vnoyelpiov, 
ovr' avrov ovre nvds row npoeiptjpevcov idvcdv 
iripcoprjGaprjv, cos npoicov 6 Xoyos napaorrjGei. 

1 re Bekker: oe mss. i v.l. ev. 

3 ins. Bekker. 4 pepov s mss. 
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than to submit to raids upon their property. I then 
bound them by oath not to enter the district unless 
they were sent for or their pay was in arrear, and 
dismissed them with injunctions to refrain from 
attacking either the Bomans or their neighbours ; 
for my chief concern was the preservation of peace 
in Galilee. Wishing, moreover, under the guise of a council 
friendliness, to retain the Galilaean authorities, some ot sevent,y ' 
seventy in all, as hostages for the loyalty of the 
district, I made them my friends and companions 
in travel, took them as assessors to cases which I 
tried, and obtained their approbation of the sentences 
which I pronounced ; endeavouring not to fail in 
justice through precipitate action and in these 
matters to keep clear of all bribery. 

(15) I was now about thirty years old, at a time Protestation 
of life when, even if one restrains his lawless passions, of inLe " n,y ' 
it is hard, especially in a position of high authority, 
to escape the calumnies of envy. Yet I preserved 
every woman’s honour ; I scorned ail presents 
offered to me as having no use for them ; I even 
declined to accept from those who brought them 
the tithes which were due to me as a priest. On the 
other hand, I did take a portion of the spoils after 
defeating the Syrian inhabitants of the surrounding- 
cities, and admit to having sent these to my kinsfolk 
in Jerusalem. And though I took Sepphoris twice 
by storm, Tiberias four times, and Gabara once ; 
and though I had John many times at my mercy 
when he plotted against me, I punished neither him 
nor any of the communities I have named, as the t 
course of this narrative will show. To this cause I 

6 Vapapas Niese (after cod. P, Tapapus): the other .mss. 
haveTaSapas. 
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83 Sta tout’ ot/xat Kat tov deov, ov yap XeXrj9aaw 
avrov ol to. S iovra -TTparrovres, Kai itc rrjs eKeivcuv 


pvaaodai pe ^etpos Ka ' L p^d- Tavra ttoXXols 
TreptTTeaovra kivSvvois Sta</>uAa^at, 7 re pi cov varepov 


drrayyeXovpev. 

S4 (16) Tooavrrj S’ rjv r] rrpos pe tov 7rXrj9ovs twv 
TaXiXaicov ewota /cat ttiotls, ware Xr)<f>9etod)v 
avrcbv Kara Kpdros row rroXeajv, yvvaiKcov Se /cat 


reKvajv avSpaTroSiarddvTcov, ov% 


ovros Tats' eauTaiv 


irreuriva^av crvp<f>opats axnrep rrjs ipfjs i<j)povTLcrav 
85 aroTqpLas- ravro. S’ 6 pu>v 'lodvvrjs i<f)96vqae, /cat 
ypd(f>ei rrpos pe TrapaKaXwv eTnTpeifjai Karafidvri 


XptfcracrOat, rots iv Ti^SepiaSi Oeppols uSacrt rrjs tov 
S6 adjparos eVe/ca deparrelas. Kayo) prjSev vttotttcu- 
oas TTpa^eiv avrov rrovqpov ovk e’/ca/Auaa• Trpos 
Se /cat rots rrjs Tt/?eptaSos rrjv iaoiKqoiv vtt ipov 
rreTTLarevpevois kot ovopa ypd(f>a> KardXvatv iro t- 
pdoai ra> ’Iazavj /77 Kat Tots d(f>i^opevots <jvv avrq), 
rrdvrwv re rcov eVtT^Setouv dcf>9ovLav rrapacrxelv- 
SteVpt/Jov Se Kara tov Kaipov e’/cetvov iv Kwprj rrjs 
raAtAatas rj rrpooayopeveraL Kava. 

87 (17) '0 S’ ’Iajat'vps d^LKopevos els rrjv Tt^eptecuv 

rroAtv erret0e tovs dv9pavnovs d-rroaravras rrjs Trpos 
pe TrLareo)s TrpoarideodaL avra ). /cat 770 AA 01 rr]v 
rrapdiKXqotv 7 ) S ecus ihe^avro, veorepovv imdv- 
povvres aiec Trpayparojv Kat (ftvaet, Trpos pera^oXds 
SS eViTpSetais eyovres Kat ordoeoi yo-tpovres' paXicrra 
Se ’Ioucttos Kat 6 Trarrjp avrov it lotos wpprjKeaav 
aTToordvres ipov TrpooOiodai rw ’Icoavup. SteKco- 
89 Auaa S’ aiirovs cf>9dcras. ipcey yap dyyeXos poi 
rrapa ZtAa, ov iyd> KadeuraKeiv rrjs Tt/?epiaSos 
OTparrjyov, cos rrpoeiTrov , Tpu tow Tt/Jepte'cov 
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attribute my deliverance out of their hands by God— 
for His eye is upon those who do their duty—and my 
subsequent preservation amid the numerous perils, 
to be related in the sequel, which I encountered. 

(16) The affection and loyalty towards me of the Popularity 
people of Galilee were such that, when their cities "xcitos 1 ’ 1 ' 11 * 
were taken by storm and their wives and children' ,oh ’ lse " vy ‘ 
enslaved, their lamentations over their own calamities 

were not so deep as their concern for my safety. 
Observing this, John’s envy was aroused and lie 
wrote to me for permission to come down and take 
the hot baths at Tiberias for the good of his health.® 

Having no suspicion of any malign intention, I not 
only did not prevent him, but went so far as to write 
separate lettei’S to those whom I had entrusted with 
the administration of Tiberias, to prepare a lodging 
for him and any who might accompany him, and to 
make every provision for them. My quarters at the 
time were at a village of Galilee called Cana. 

(17) On his arrival at Tiberias, John attempted to John pio- 
induce the inhabitants to abandon their allegiance sedition at 
to me and attach themselves to him ; and there were l iijerias - 
many who, ever craving for revolution, by tempera¬ 
ment addicted to change and delighting in sedition, 
gladly responded to his invitation. In particular 
Justus and his father Pistus were eager to desert 

me and go over to John. My speedy action, how¬ 
ever, thwarted their plans. For a messenger reached 
me from Silas, whom, as I have already mentioned, 6 
I had appointed governor of Tiberias, bringing word 

a With this and the sequel cf. B. ii. 614 ff. 

6 Not in this work ; but see B. ii. 616. 
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yvojfirjv arrayyeXXojv /ca/xe aTreuSety rrapaKaXoiv 
fipaSvvavros yap vrrb rrjv irepojv 4^ova lav yevrj - 

90 aeodai 1 rrjv ttoXlv. 4vrvydw ovv rots ypa/x/xaat 
rov StAa /cat SiaKoalovs avaXafiojv avSpas St’ oAtj? 
ttj? vvktos rrjv rropelav eTTOtovjirjv, TTporrepaf/as 
clyyeXov tov rrjv 4jirjv napovalav rot? 4v rfj TtjSe - 

91 ptaSt arjpiavovvra. rrpon Se rrXrjaidl,ovros e’/xou rfj 
rroXei to TrXfjdog vrrrjvrla^ev /cat ’Iaiaw^s aw 
at)rots“ o? /cat Travu pie rerapayjxevojs darraad- 
Itevos, Selaas jrrj els eXeyyov avrov rrjs rrpd^eojs 
d(f>iKop.evT]s arroXeadai KivSvvevarj, vrreydjprjae jxerd 

92 arrovSrjs els rrjv eavrov KardXvoiv. /cayco Se yevo- 
pLevos Kara to araSiov, rovs nepl e/tte acoftaro- 
cf>vXaKas drroXvaos ttXtjv evos, koX jxerd rovrov 
Karaaywv Se/ca rtov SttXitcvv, SrjjLtjyope'iv 4tt€L- 
pdjjxrjv rd) rrXrjGei row r ['ifiepieow ards 4irl rpiyyov 
nvos vifsTjXov y TrapeKaXovv re jxrj ovrcvs avrovs 

93 ro.ye.ojs a<f>loraadar Karayvaiaiv yap avrois o’laeiv 
rrjv jierafioXrjV , Kal rqj jierd ravra TrpOLarajxevcp 
St’ vrroifjlas yevfjaeadai SiKalas, cos jxrjSe rrjv rrpos 
eKelvov ttIotiv fjvXaifdvrow. 

94- ( 18 ) Ovno) Se jxoi rravra XeXdXrjro, Kal nvos 

e^r/Kovaa row oiKelcov Karaftalveiv KeXevovros’ ov 
yap piOL Kaipov etvat (f>povrlt,eiv rrjs 7ro.pa Ttfiepteojv 
evvolas, aAAa rrepi rrjs ISlas aojrrjplas Kal ttojs 

95 rovs eyQpovs eKcfjvyco. rrerropufjei S’ o ’ lojdvvrjs 
row rrepl avrov oTrXtrdjv emXedas rovs morordrovs 
4k row yiXlcov oirrep rjaav avruj, Kal irpoaera^ev 
ro?s nep.cfjde'laiv dveXeiv /xe ttct -vajLevos ojs elrjv 

96 /xera tojv olKelow jiejxovojjxevos • tjkov S’ ol 7 re/x- 
(fjOevres, kolv eTTeTTpayeLaav rovpyov, el jirj rov 
rptyyov Qdrrov acf>aX6p.evos eyoj pier a rov aojjLaro- 
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of the intention of the citizens and exhorting me to 
make haste, since, if I delayed, the town would pass 
into the hands of others. Having read Silas’s 
dispatch I mustered two hundred men and marched 
all night long, sending a courier in advance to inform Tiberias, 
the people of Tiberias that I was coming. As I 
approached the city at dawn I was met by the 
population, including John, who saluted me in 
evident confusion and, fearing that the exposure 
of his proceedings would endanger his life, hastily 
retired to his lodging. 0 On reaching the stadium 
I dismissed my bodyguard, except one man whom 
I retained along with ten soldiers. Then standing 
on a high parapet 6 I endeavoured to address the 
crowd of citizens. I urged them not to be so hasty 
in revolting ; such fickleness would be a blot on their 
character, and they would justly be suspected by a 
future governor, as likely to prove equally disloyal 
to him. 

( 18 ) I had not completed my speech when I flees for hi 
heard one of my men bidding me come down, as it xlriciiaeae. 
was no time for me to be thinking of the loyalty of 
the Tiberians, but of my own life and how to elude 
my foes. John, on hearing that I was left isolated 
with my personal attendants, had selected the most 
trustworthy of the thousand armed men at his 
disposal and sent them with orders to kill me. They 
duly arrived and would have done their business, 
had I not instantly leapt from the parapet, with 

a In B. John feigns sickness and sends a representative to 
meet Josephus. 

11 B. “ on a hill six cubits high.” 


1 Niese: ytvtaOai mss. 
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(pvXaKos 'laKcofiov Kal vrro nvos Tifiepiecvs 'Hptu- 
Sov rrpoaavaKOVcfnGdels, oSrjyrjdels vrro rovrov 
err l rrjv XipLvrjv Kal ttXolou Xaftop.evos Kal eTTifias, 
rrapd 8o£av rovs iyOpovs &ia<j)vyd)v els Taptye'a? 

dcfriKOfjnjv. 

97 (19) 01 Se rrjv ttoXlv ravrrjv KaroiKovvres to? 
€ttv6ovto rrjv rd>v Tifiepiewv amarlav o<f>6hpa 
rrapco^vvdrjcrav. dpTrdaavres ovv ra orrXa rrapeKa- 
Xovv acf)ds ayeiv err' avrovs' 9eXeiv yap e<f>acrKov 
virep rod arparrjyov St'/ca? Xafielv Trap ’ avrtov. 

98 StTjyyeAAov Se ra yeyovora Kal rots Kara rrjv 
TaXiXalav rrdatv, 1 epedlaai Kal rovrovs Kara row 
Tipepiecov Sta arrovSrjs eyovres, rrapeKaXovv re 
rrXelarovs cruvayOevras d(f>iKeodaL rrpos avrovs, tva 
fiera yvd>jxrjs rov arparrjyov Trpdrraxnv ro So^av. 

99 t jkov ovv ol FaAtAatoc ttoXXol t ravrayodev p.e0’ 
orrXow Kal rrapeKeXevovro p.oi tt pooft aXeiv rfj 
Tt/?eptaSt Kal Kara Kpdros avrrjv eijeXelv Kal rracrav 
eSarjros 7roiTjcravra rovs evotKovs ovv yvvai^l Kal 
reKvois dvdparrohiaaadaL. ovvefdovXevov Se ravra 
Kal rcdv (frlXcov ol eV rrjs Tt^eptaSo? Sta ocodevres- 

100 eyco Se ov avverrevevov Set vov rjyovjxevos ep.cf>vXlov 
rroXepiov Kardp^ew /Lteypt Aoyojy yap cpp.rjv elvai 
Seiv rrjv cjuXovetKiav. Kal p.rjv ov S’ avrols erbaoKov 
ovp.<f>epei,v rovro rrpd^ai, r Pa>p.ata>v rat? rrpos 
aXXrjXovs araoecnv avrovs drroXeioQai 2 rrpoaSo- 
Kcuvrivv. ravra Se Xeyaiv erravoa rrjs opyfjs rovs 

r aXiXalovs . 

101 (20) '0 Se ’ looavvrjs a7rpaKrov rrjs emfiovXijs 
avrq> yevojxevrjs eSetoe rrepl eavrov, Kal rovs rrepl 
avrov orrXlras avaXafidjv aTrrjpev eK rrjs T ifiepiaSos 

1 v.l. Trac/av. 
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James my bodyguard, and been further aided by 
one Herod of Tiberias, who picked me up and 
conducted me to the lake, where I seized a boat, 
embarked, and, escaping thus beyond all expectation 
from my enemies, reached Tarichaeae. 

(19) The inhabitants of this city, on hearing of Gaiiiaeans 
the treachery of the Tiberians, were highly indignant, josepim”' d 
and, seizing their arms, besought me to lead an 
attack upon them, professing their desire to avenge 

their general. They also spread the news throughout 
Galilee, doing their utmost to arouse indignation 
against the Tiberians, and exhorting the inhabitants 
to muster in full strength and join them, in order 
that, with the concurrence of the general, they 
might act as should seem best.® The Gaiiiaeans 
accordingly came in large numbers from all quarters 
under arms, and entreated me to attack Tiberias, 
to take it by storm, raze the whole place to the ground 
and reduce the inhabitants, women, children and all, 
to slavery. Their advice was shared by those of my 
friends who had escaped from Tiberias. I, however, 
could not asseut to their proposal : I was horrified 
at the thought of opening a civil war, and considered 
that the quarrel should not go further than verbal 
remonstrances. Moreover, I told them that the 
action suggested would not be to their own ad¬ 
vantage ; since the Romans were only waiting for the 
rival factions to bring about their own ruin. With 
these words I appeased the anger of the Gaiiiaeans. 

(20) John, when his plot failed, in terror of his life John’s 
moved off with his armed men from Tiberias to defeilce 

0 Or, perhaps, “ accomplish their determined purpose.” 

2 Nieses most .mss. airo\t<rdai. It (perhaps rightly) 

&iro\etrai. 
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els ra YlayaXa, Kal ypdcf>ei tt pos pie tt epl tow 
rre’npayp.evow drroXoyovpievGS ojs / u,'f) Kara yvdjpirjv 
rrjv avTov yevojievcov, vapeKaXei re jxrjSev virovoeZv 
kot ’ a vroVy TTpccmdels opKovs Kol Seivas rivas 
dpas, Si' wv cpero 'iTierrevd Reread ai rrepl d>v irr- 
eorei Xev. 

102 (2l) 01 Se r aXiXaioi, ttoXXoi yap erepoi rraXiv 
€K rrjs yd>pas 7rdor]s dvqyBrjaav pie9' ottXojv, elSoTes 

TOV dvdpiOTTOV OJS TTOVTjpOS ictTlV Kal eTTlOpKOS, 
TrapeKaXouv dyayeZv o<f)ds err' a vtov, apSrjv a<f>avl- 
oeiv eVayyeAAo/xet’Oi ovv avroj Kal to YlayaXa. 

103 X®-P LV pdv ovv eyeiv avrwv rais Trpodvpilais copioXo- 
yovv iyd> Kal viK-qaeiv axrrdw rr/v evvoiav eTrrjy- 
yeXXopnrjv, TrapeKaXovv S' opuos emayeiv avrovs 
a£iwv Kal ovyyivioaKeiv pioi Seopievos TrporjprjfLevip 
rds rapayds yojpls (fjovwv KOTaareXXeiv. Kal 
rrelaas to ttX fjdos twv Y aXiXalojv els ttjv Henjjojpiv 
difiiKvovpnjv. 

(22) 01 Se TTjV 7ToXlV TaVTTJV KOTOLKOVVTeS CLvSpeS 
KeKpiKores tt} 7 7 pos 'P ajpialovs ipipieZvai moTei, 
SeSiores Se ttjv ipir/v dcjjigiv, irreipaBrjaav irepa pie 
■rrpd^ei TiepiOTrdaavTes dSeeis elvai nepl avT&v. 

105 Kal Sr] rrepufjavTes rrpos 'Jrjaovv tov dpyiXpoTTjV els 
tt]v riroAe/xatSos jxeOopiav vrreayovTO Sojaeiv rroXXd 
yprjpiaTa deX-rjaavri /xerd ttjs crvv avroj Svvdjxews > 
fjoav S’ oKTaKooioi tov api9p,ov, rroXepiov e£aipai 

106 rrpos 1 rj/Jids■ 6 S’ vrraKOVoas avrcov TaZs vtto- 

ayeaeaiv rjOeXrjoev eTUTreaeiv rjpiZv dveTolpiois Kal 
pir]Sev TrpoyiviooKovoiv. Trepufjas yovv Trpos pie 
rrapeKaXei XafieZv icjovolav darraaopievov dcjjiKead ai. 
ovyyojprjtjavTos Se fiov, Trjs yap imjSovXrjs ovSev 

1 fd’j PRA. 
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Gischala. Thence lie wrote to me, defending him¬ 
self on the ground that all that had taken place had 
been done without his sanction, and entreating me 
not to entertain any suspicions of him. He ended 
with oaths and horrible imprecations, by which he 
thought to gain credit for the statements in his 
letter. 

(21) The Galilaeans, many more of whom had 
again come up in arms from the whole district, 
knowing the man to be a perjured villain, pressed me 
to lead them against him, undertaking to exterminate 
both him and Gischala. I expressed my gratitude 
for their zeal on my behalf and promised to outrival 
their goodwill; but, none the less, I begged and 
entreated them to desist," and craved their in¬ 
dulgence for my determination to quell these dis¬ 
turbances without bloodshed. My persuasion having 
proved successful with the Galilaeans, I departed to 
Sepphoris. 

(22) The inhabitants of this city, having decided to 
remain loyal to Rome, & were alarmed at my arrival 
and sought to secure themselves by diverting my 
attention elsewhere. They accordingly sent to Jesus, 
the brigand chief, on the borderland of Ptolemais, and 
promised him a large sum if he would, with his force, 
which numbered eight hundred, bring me c under 
the fire of war. Responding to these offers, he was 
anxious to fall upon me 0 while I was unprepared 
and knew nothing of his plans. So he sent and 
requested my permission to come and pay me his 
respects. Completely ignorant of his designs I gave 

“ Or “ restrain themselves.” 

b Gf. § 30 above. 

c “ Us ”; the first pers. sing, and plural are constantly 
interchanged in Josephus. 


An inter¬ 
cepted plot 
at Sep¬ 
phoris. 
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npo-qnLordpriv, dvaXafitbv to avvraypa rwv Xrjarcov 

107 eanevhev in' epe. ov prjv e<j>9acrev aurov reXog 
Xafielv rj kokov pyia • nXrjaed^ovrog yap t/St) rajv 
ow avra) rtg avropoXrjoag rjnev npog pc rrjv 
enLxelprjoiv avrov cf>pa.£a>v, Kayur [to?] nv9opevog 
ravra nporjXdov elg rrjv dyopdv aKYjipdpevog dyvoeZv 
t rjv emfiovXrjV' enrjyoprjv Se noXXovg onXlrag 

10 S raAtAatou?, tlvos Se /cat Tifiepeeiov. erra npoa- 
rd^ag rag o'S ovg naaag aacjraXearara cf>povpeZo9ae 
naprjyyeiXa rots' ini rtov nvXtuv povov ’I tjoovv, 
eneehav napayevqrai, perd rcDv npd>TO)v elcreX9eZv 
e’aoxu, dnoKXeZoae Sc rous dXXovg, fiea^opevovg Sc 

109 rvnreev. rd)v Se to npoarayBev noirjodvriov elcr- 
rjX9ev o ’I^oou? per' oAtyaiv. /cat KeXevaavrog epov 
piipai, tq ottAo. Bdrrov, el yap dnei9olrj re9vrj£e<j9ai, 
nepieorarrag t’Sajv navrayodev avrqj rovg onXl rag 
<f>ofir)9elg vnrjKOvaev ol S’ dnoKXeia9evreg rcov 
£77aKoXoil9o VVT (OV CLVTO) nvdopeVOl TTjV CnjXXrjlfjLV 

110 e<f>vyov. Kayo) rov 'Irjoovv npooKaXeoapevog /car’ 
Ihlav ovk dyvoeZv ecjrrjv rrjv in' c/xe avaKevaa9eZoav 
emfiovXrjv ouS’ vno tlvojv nep^elr] 4 ovyyvd>aeo9ai 
S’ opcog aura* rd>v nenpaypevcov, el peXXot pera- 

HI vorjoeiv Kal niorog epol yevqaea9ae. vnioyyov- 
pevov Se ndvra noL-qaetv hceivov arreXvaa, ovy yor - 
pr/oag avrqj ovvayayeZv ndXiv ovg nporepov etycv. 
ScTr^cuptrats' S’ rjnelXrjcra , el prj navaaevro rfjg 
ayvajpoovvqg, Xrjipea9ai nap' avrwv St/cas. 

112 (23) Kara rovrov rov Kaipov acfnKvovvTaL npog 
pe S do peyicrraveg ru>v vtto tt)v i^ovolav rod fiaat- 
Xearg etc rrjg rd>v Tpay ajverdjv ydjpag enayopevoe 
rovg eavrcov innovg Kal onXa, Kal xpr/para 

113 S’ vneKKopit,ovTeg X rovrovg neperepvecr9at redv 
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my consent; whereupon he made a rapid march 
upon me with his band of brigands. However, his 
malicious purpose did not attain its end, for, when 
he was close upon me, one of his men deserted and 
came and told me of his meditated attack. On 
receipt of this intelligence, I proceeded to the 
market-place, feigning ignorance of the plot; though 
I brought with me a large body of Galilaeans, under 
arms, with some Tiberians. I then gave orders for all 
the roads to be strictly guarded, and instructed the 
sentries at the gates to admit none but Jesus and 
the leaders on his arrival, and to exclude the rest, 
repelling with blows any who tried to force their 
way in. My orders were carried out and Jesus 
entered with a few others. On my commanding 
him instantly to drop his arms, on peril of death, 
he, seeing himself surrounded by the soldiers, was 
panic-stricken and complied. His excluded followers 
fled on hearing of his arrest. I then called Jesus 
aside and told him that I was not ignorant of the 
plot which he had contrived against me, nor who 
were his employers ; I would, nevertheless, condone 
his actions if he would show repentance and prove 
his loyalty to me. All this he promised, and I let 
him go, allowing him to reassemble his former force. 

The Sepphorites I threatened to punish if they did 
not abandon their unreasonable conduct. 

(23) About this time there came to me from the Josephus 
region of Trachonitis two nobles, subjects of the forcible cir- 
king, a bringing their horses, arms, and money which 
they had smuggled out of their country. The Jews 

° Agrippa II. 


1 Niese : vitoko/xc^os/tcs mss. 
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’IovSatojv dvayKa^ovrcvv, el 84Xovoiv elvai nap ’ 
avrols, ovk e'laoa fiiaodfjvai, (f>aoKa>v Belv eKaorov 
[dvdpajnov] Kara rrjv eavrov npoatpeoiv rov deov 
evoefielv, aAAa py pera fitas, xprjva t Se rovrovs 
St’ d.o<j)dXeiav npos rjpas Kara<f>vyovras prj pera- 
VO€lV. 7Teio64vTOS Be rod nXr/dovs, rols TjKovoiv 
avBpdoiv ra npos rrjv owr/Or] Stairav dnavra 
napelyov Baipi\d)s. 

114 (24) Tlipnei 8’ 6 fdaoiXevs ’Ayptnnas Bvvapiv 
/cat orparrjyov in aiirrjs At kovov MoStoA FdpaXa 
to <f>povpiov itjaiprjoovras. ol Se nep<f>9evres kv- 
KXwoaoOai pev ro cf)povpiov ovk rjpKeoav, iv 81 rols 
cf>avepots rwv roniov idf^eSpevovres inoXiopKovv ra 

115 Ta/xaAa. AlfSovmos Be 6 BeKaBapyos o rov peya- 
Xov neBlov rrjv npooraotav neniorevpevos, aKovoas 
or t napetrjv els Si/^oovtaSa Kcbpyv ev pedoptip 2 
Keipevrjv rrjs T aXiXalas, avrov 8’ aneyovoav 
e^rjKOvra or aB to vs, [fy/cro?] dvaXafidov rovs €Ka- 
rov tnnels ovs elyev ovv avru> /cat nvas ne^ovs 
nepl BiaKootovs, /cat rovs iv Tdfda rroAet Kar- 
oiKovvras inayopevos ovppdyovs, WKros oSevoas 

116 rjKev els rrjv Ko'jprjv iv fj Biirpifiov. avrmapa- 
ra£apivov Be Kapov perd Bvvapecos noXXrjs, 6 pev 
Atfiovrios els to rreBtov vnayeiv rjpds ineiparo, 
o<f>oBpa yap rols tnnevoiv inenotdei. oi) prjv 
vnrjKOVoapev iyd> yap to nXeoveKrrjpa ovviBdov 
ro yevrjoopevov rols tnnevoiv, el Karafiat-qpev els 
to neBtov, ne^oi yap 7)pels ovpnavres rjpev, eyviov 

117 avrov rols noXeptois ovvdnreiv. /cat piypi P^v 
rivos yewatws avreoyev ovv rols nepl avrov 6 

1 Movooioi/ R ; cf. § 61. 

2 fj.opico P: fxeOopiois the other uss. 
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would have compelled them to be circumcised as a 
condition of residence among them. I, however, 
would not allow any compulsion to be put upon them, 
declaring that every one should worship God in 
accordance with the dictates of his own conscience 
and not under constraint, and that these men, 
having fled to us for refuge, ought not to be 
made to regret that they had done so. Having 
brought over the people to my way of thinking, 

I liberally supplied our guests with all things 
necessary to their customary manner of life. 

(24) King Agrippa now sent a force under the His first 
command of Aequus Modius to destroy the fortress tvuha 1 ' 
of Gamala. The troops sent, being insufficient to Jl°™ an 
invest the place, lay in wait on open ground and 
attempted a siege. Aebutius, the decurion, who 
had been entrusted with the charge of the Great 
Plain,® hearing that I was at Simonias, 6 a village on 
the frontier of Galilee, sixty furlongs away from him, 
set off with the hundred horse at his disposal, some 
two hundred infantry, and the inhabitants of the 
town of Gaba c as auxiliaries, and by a night march 
reached the village where I had my quarters. I con¬ 
fronted him with a large force in order of battle. 
Aebutius, relying mainly on his cavalry, endeavoured 
to decoy us into the plain. We, however, refused 
to accommodate him; realizing the advantage 
which his horse would have over our troops, composed 
entirely of infantry, should we descend into the 
plain, I determined to engage the enemy on my 
own ground. For a time Aebutius and his men 

0 Of Esdraelon. b Semunieh, due west of Nazareth. 

c In the Great Plain; founded by Herod the Great and 
called “ City of Cavalry ” after the discharged troops there 
quartered, B. iii. 36, c/. A. xv. 294. 
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Alfiovrios, aypelov S’ opwv Kara rov rorrov rovrov 
ovaav aiirqj rrjv Ittttiktjv Svvapiv avatevyvvoiv 
anpaKTog els T afiav rroAiv, rpels avBpas drrofiaAtbv 

118 Kara rrjv payrjv. elrroprjv 8 e Kara r-oSas - eya> 
BioyiAlovs errayopevos orrAlras • Kal nepl Jjrjaapav 
7t6A.iv yevopevos, ev pedoplw pev rrjs UroAepatBos 
Keipevrjv eiKooi S’ arreyovaav araSta rrjs Taras', 
ev9a hierpifiev Alfiovrios, arrjaa s rovs 6 tt Air as 
etjcvBev rrjs Kojprjs Kal cjrpovpetv avrots aocfraAd>s 
ras ohovs rrpocrra^as vrrep rov prj evoyArjoai rovs 

119 rroAeplovs rjpiv ears rov olrov eKcfroprjoopev, rroAvs 
yap arreKeiro V>epeviKrjs rrjs fiacnAlBos 6 k rarv 
nep^ Kojpdrv els rrjv B rjaapav avAXeyopevos, 
rrArjparaas ras KaprjAovs Kal rovs ovovs, ttoAAovs 
S’ errrjyop-qv, Sienepifra rov crtrov els rrjv r aAiAalav. 

120 rovro 8e rrpa^as rrpoeKaAovprjv els payrjv rov 
Alfiovnov ovy vnaKovvavros 3’ eKelvov, Kar- 
eTienArjKro yap rrjv rjperepav eroiporrjra Kal ro 
Bpdcros, errl XeonoAiravov erpanoprjv, rrjv Tt- 
fjepieajv ydjpav aKovaas vn avrov AerjAarelodai. 

121 rjv Se o SeorroAiravos ’lArjs pev errapyos, 7iapeiArj(f>ei 
Se rrjv HkvOottoAlv els cfrvAaKrjv rrjv arro rdiv 
TioAejiLoov. rovrov ovv KcoAvaas ini ttA eov rrjv 
TtjSeptecov KaKoCv rrepl rrjv rrjs TaAtAata? npovoiav 
eytvoprjv. 

122 (25) '0 Se rov Aevt rrals ’ Ituawrjs, ov ecjrapev ev 
rois F LoydAoLs Biarpifieiv, rrvdojxevos rravra Kara 
vovv poi npoycopeiv, Kal St’ evvoias pev elval pie 
rols vrrrjKoois,rols rroAepiois Se St’ eKnArji;eu)s, ovk 
ev rrjv yvwprjv Bieredrj, 1 KaraAvoLV S’ aura) rrjv 
iprjv evrrpayiav (frepeiv voplitov els cfrdovov i^ajKeiAev 
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made a gallant stand ; but seeing that his cavalry 
were useless in such surroundings, he withdrew to 
the town of Gaba, having failed in his object and 
lost three men in the engagement. I followed close 
behind with two thousand infantry, and on reaching 
the neighbourhood of the town of Besara, on the 
borders of Ptolemais, twenty furlongs from Gaba, 
where Aebutius was stationed, I posted my men 
outside the village, with orders to keep strict guard 
on the roads, so as to prevent interference from the 
enemy, while we were removing the corn. Of this a 
large quantity, belonging to Queen Berenice, had 
been collected from the neighbouring villages and 
stored in Besara. I then loaded the camels and 
asses, which I had brought with me in large numbers, 
and dispatched the corn to Galilee. This done, I 
offered Aebutius battle ; and when he declined it, 
overawed by my readiness for action and intrepidity, 
I turned upon Ncopolitanus, who, I heard, was 
ravaging the district of Tiberias. Neopolitanus was 
commander of a squadron of horse, tvho had been 
commissioned to protect Scythopolis from the enemy. 
Having prevented him from doing further injury to 
the Tiberian territory, I devoted my attention to 
the welfare of Galilee. 

(25) But when John, son of Levi, who, as I said,® 
was now at Gischala, heard that everything was 
proceeding to my satisfaction, that I was popular 
with those under my authority and a terror to the 
enemy, he was in no good humour ; and, believing 
that my success involved his own ruin, gave way to 

a § 101. 


John 

attempts to 
alienate 
Galilee from 
Josephos. 


1 Niese: iriOt) mss. < 
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123 ovn jierpiov. Kai rravoeiv jxe rrjs evruylas eXr rlaas, 
el rrapa rcov vtt^koojv pilaos e£aipeLev, eneidev rovs 
nil' 'hfiepidha KaroiKovvras Kai rovs rrjv Herrcfrcopiv 1 
Trpos tovtols o€ Kai rovs I apapa> ttoAcis o €L(jlv 
avrai rtov Kara rrjv YaXiXalav at pbeyiarai, rrjs 
rrpos pie. rrlarews drroardvras aura) TTpoarldeadai * 
Kpelrrov yap e/xov orparrjyrjcreiv avrdw ecf>acrK€v. 

124 Kai Hercf) cupels jiev, ovhereppj yap rjjxduv TTpoaelyov 
hid ro 'VcojAalovs rjprja6ai hearroras, ovk eirevevov 
avrw, Tifiepiels he rrjv piev dnoaraaiv ovk ibeyovro, 
[/cat] avrov he crvyKarevevov yevrjaeoBai <f)lXoi. ol 
Be Tafiapa KaroiKovvres npoarldevrai roj ’la tavvrj- 
YLipuDV 8 ’ TjV 6 rrapaKaXuiv avrovs, rrpojrevojv p.ev 
rrjs noXecus, cos <j>lXcu he /cat eralpcu rco ’Icuavvrj 

125 xpco/.tej'os. e’/c ftev ovv rod <f>avepov rrjv drroaraaiv 
ovy (x)p,oXoyow o(f>o8pa yap ehehoiKeoav rovs 
TaXiXalovs are hrj rrelpav avrcuv rrjs rrpds rjpa.s 
rroXXaKLS evvolas Xafiovres‘ e/c rov XeXrjBoros Se 
Kaipov rrapa^vXdoaovres emrrjheiov errefiovXevov. 
Kai 8 rj acfuKojjirjv els Kivhvvov rov jieyiorov Sta 
roiavrrjv air lav. 

126 (26) Neavt'cr/cot rives 9parrels, Aafiapirrrjvoi 
yevos, emrrjprjoavres rrjv TlroXep,alov yvvalKa rov 
fiaoiXeous enirpoTrov, pier a rroXXrjs TrapaoKevfjs Kai 
rivajv Irr—eouv ao<f>aXelas xdpiv erropievcuv Sta rov 
jxeydXov rrehlov rrjv rropelav rroiovpievrjv e/c rrjs rols 
fiauiXevaiv vroreXovs ^copa? els rrjv ’Ycu/xalouv 

127 emKpdreiav, iviTrlTTrovaiv avrols d(f>vio‘ Kai rrjv 
piev yvvalKa rfrvyelv rjvayKaaav, ocra S’ erre^epero 2 

1 So R : the other mss. add vo^Vguv. 

2 vjretpepeTO PR. 

a Daberath (Josh. xix. 12), mod. Debar ieh, under the 
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immoderate envy. Hoping to check my good fortune 
by inspiring hatred of me in those under my command, 
he tried to induce the inhabitants of Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, and Gabara—the three chief cities of 
Galilee—to abandon their allegiance to me and go 
over to him, asserting that they would find him a 
better general than I was. Sepphoris, in pursuance 
of its policy of submission to Rome, lent no ear to 
either of us and rejected these overtures. Tiberias, 
while declining the suggestion of revolt, consented 
to befriend him Gabara, at the instigation of 
Simon, a leading citizen and a friend and associate 
of John, went over to his side. The people of Gabara, 
it is true, did not openly admit their defection ; 
their dread of the Gaiilaeans, of whose devotion to 


me they had had frequent experience, was too great 
a deterrent. But they secretly laid their plots and 
watched for a favourable opportunity for their 


execution ; whereby I incurred the gravest peril 
under the following circumstances. 

(20) Some adventurous young men of Dabaritta“ The affair of 
lay in wait for the wife of Ptolemy, the king’s over- daymen of 
seer. 6 She was travelling in great state, protected Dabaritta 
by an escort of cavalry, from territory subject to stolen 
the royal jurisdiction into the region of Roman property. 
dominion, 0 when, as she was crossing the Great Plain, 


they suddenly fell upon the cavalcade, compelled the 


western slopes of Mt. Tabor. With the whole of this story 
cf. the parallel account in B. ii. 595 ff. 

b Or “finance officer.” The Greek word is that elsewhere 


used for the Roman procurator . 

c Agrippa’s kingdom was the district E. and N.E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. The lady, who was probably en route for 
Caesarea, would, after crossing the independent region of 
Decapolis, enter the Roman province shortly before reaching 
the Great Plain of Esdraelon. 
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rrdvra Sipprraoav. Kal pKov els Tapi^eas npos pee 
reaaapas ppuovovs Kara<j>oprovs dyovres eaBrjros 
Kal cTKevdov rjv Se teal apyvplov araBpos ovk 

123 oAlyos Kal \pvadl rrevraKoacoc. radr eyw fiov- 
Xopevos Sia<fiuAd£aL rw TlroXepalw, Kal yap rjv 
opcocjivAos, drrpyopevrac S’ ppeev vrro rwv vopcwv 
pepSe rods eyOpovs arroarepeev, rrpos pcev rods 
Kopclaavras e<bpv cf>vXarrecv avra Secv, cv * Ik rrjs 
rrpaaeojs avrwv emuKevaoBrj ra rel%p rwv 'I epo- 

129 ooAvpcwv. ol Se veaviac yaXerrcos eayov ov Xafiovres 
polpav eK rwv Xa<f>vpwv KaBarrep rrpoaeSoKpaav, 
Kal rropevBevres els ray rrepi£ rrjs TcfiepcaSos 
Kcvpas rrpoScSovai peXXecv pee 'JPwpeacocs rpv ywpav 

130 avrwv eXeyov KeyprjoBai yap ao^eapan rrpos 
avrods Xeyovro. rd Ik rrjs aprrayrjs KopecoBevra 
(frvXdrrecv els rpv emcKevpv rwv recywv rrjs 
’lepoaoAvpurwv rroXews, eyvwKevae Se rrdAiv rw 

131 Searrorp arroSodvac. 1 Kal Kara rodro ye rrjs ipeijs 
yvwpeps ov Seppaprov arraXXayevrwv yap avrwv 
perarrepifsapevos Suo rods rrpwrovs, /Xaaalojva Kal 
’’lawaeov rov rod Apovt, <j)lAovs iv rots paXcora 
rod fiacnAews KaBearwras, ra e/c rrjs aprrayrjs 
OKevp Aafiovras SearreptpaoBat rrpos eKelvov eKe- 
Xevov, Bavarov arreiXpaas aiirols rpv t,ppcav, el 
rrpos erepov radra arrayyeXodaiv. 

132 (27) 5 Errcayovaps Se (fappps rpv TaAiAalav 

arraaav cos rrjs ywpas avrwv peXXovcrps vrr epod 
rocs 'Pwpalocs rrpoSlSoadac Kal rravrwv rrapo^vv- 
Bevrwv errl rpv eppv rcpwpeav, ol ras Taptyeas 
KarocKodvres Kal avrol rods veavloKovs aXpBeveev 
vrroAafiovres rrelBovoc rods owparofivdaKas Kal 
rods orrXcras Koipwpevov pee KaraXcrrovras rrapa- 
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lady to fly, and plundered all her baggage. They 
then came to me at Tarichaeae with four mules 
laden with apparel and other articles, besides a 
large pile of silver and five hundred pieces of gold. 

My own desire was to keep these spoils for Ptolemy, 
seeing that he was a compatriot and we are forbidden 
by our laws to rob even an enemy ; a to the bearers 
I said that the goods must be reserved for sale and 
the proceeds devoted to the repair of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Indignant at not receiving their expected 
share of the spoils, the young men went to the villages 
around Tiberias, declaring that I intended to betray 
their country to the Romans. My assertion about 
keeping the outcome of their raid for the repair of 
the walls of the capital was, they said, a mere blind ; 

I had really decided to restore it to its owner. So 
far, indeed, they correctly interpreted my intention ; 
for, when they left me, I sent for two of the leaders, 

Dassion and Jannaeus, son of Levi, who were special 
friends of the king, and ordered them to take the 
stolen goods and dispatch them to him, threatening 
them with capital punishment if they reported the 
matter to anyone. 

(27) A rumour had now spread throughout Galilee Josephus 
that I was intending to betray the country to the treasm^The 
Romans, and the feelings of all were roused to 
demand my punishment. The young men’s state- Tarichaeae. 
ment was credited even by the inhabitants of 
Tarichaeae, who now urged my bodyguards and 
soldiers to leave me while I was asleep and come at 
° Cf. Ex. xxiii. 4. 

1 + ra i)pira.<rfj.{i>a. most mss. (omit R). 
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yeveodai Oarrov els InnoSpopcov, cos ixel fiov- 
XevaopJvovs fjcera navTcov nepl tov arparrjyov. 

133 necdopcevcov Se tovtcov kcll avveXdovTcov noXiis 

OyAoS 7]Brj TTpOOVVTjdpOLOTO, fJcldV T€ 7TO.VTeS €7TOL~ 
ovvto cfrcovrjv, KoXd^eiv tov npohoT-qv novrjpov nepl 

134 avrovs yeyevrjpcevov. pea Accra 8’ avrovs i^eieaiev 
6 rov 'Lancia 1 ttciis ’I rjaovs, apycov Tore rfjs 
Tifiepcabos, novrjpos dvdpconos xai rapd^aL pceyaXa 
npaypcaTa (f>vcnv e^cuv, uTaatonoi-os re xai vecore- 
piuTTjs cos oi>x erepos - . xai Tore St) Aafiwv els 
Xelpas tovs Xlcovaeojs vopcovs xai npoeXQwv 2 els 

13o pcecrov ei per) xai vnep avrtov, ecp'q, no Alt at, 

puaelv Suva ode ’Iojct^ttov, els tovs naTplovs ano- 
fiXeifiavTes vopcovs, <ov o npd)TOs vpUov QTpaTrjyos 
npoSoT7]s epceXXe ylveaOai, xai puaonoviqp-qaavTes 
V7rep tovtcov TLpLOjprjaaode tov tol aura roA- 


jX7]oavTa. 

136 (28) Taur’ elndw ko! tov nXrjdovs enifior)uavTos 
avaXaficov Tivas onXlras ini tt)V olxlav ev fj 
KaTrjyopLrjv eanev Sev cos avaip-qacov. ■eyco 8’ ovSev 
npoaiadopcevos Sia xonov npo Trjs Tapaxrjs /car- 

137 ea^jarjv. 3 Ylpuov S’ 6 tov ocopiaTos jxov ttjv 
<f)vXaxrjv nemOTev/J-evos, 6 xai /xovos napapeeivas, 
IScuv ttjv enLSpopcrjv tow noXiTcov SvijyeLpe pee xai 
tov i<f)eoTU)Td pcoc klvSvvov e^r/yyeiXev, rj^lov re 
yevvalojs dvrjoxeiv cos aTpaTrjyov v<j>' avTovfnplv 8 ’ 
rj eXQelv 5 tovs ex^povs avayxdaovTas rj xTevovvTas. 

138 o /xev raura eXeyev, eyco Se tco 6ea> Ta /car’ ipc- 
avTov incTpeipas els to nXrjdos coppejdrjv npoeAdelv. 
pLeTevbvs ovv peeAaivav iodfjTa Kal to £l cf>os anap- 


1 Zaircpia Hudson, cf. § 66 and B.J .: Zcuritfa mss. 
2 Niese: irpocreKdwv mss. 
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once to the hippodrome, to take part in a general 
discussion on their commander’s conduct. Their 
persuasion prevailed, and the men joining the 
assembly found a large crowd already collected, 
unanimously crying for vengeance on one who had 
proved so base a traitor. The principal instigator of 
the mob was Jesus, son of Sapphias, at that time 
chief magistrate of Tiberias, a knave with an instinct 
for introducing disorder into grave matters," and 
unrivalled in fomenting sedition and revolution. 
With a copy of the laws of Moses in his hands, he 
now stepped forward and said : “If you cannot, for 
your own sakes, citizens, detest Josephus, fix your 
eyes on your country’s laws, which your commander- 
in-chief intended to betrav, and for their sakes hate 
the crime and punish the audacious criminal.” 

(28) After this speech, which was loudly applauded, 
he hurried, with some soldiers, to the house where I 
was lodging, intending to kill me. I, quite unaware 
of what was coming, had, from fatigue, succumbed 
[to sleep] before the riot. Simon, who was entrusted 
with the charge of my person and had alone remained 
with me, seeing the citizens rushing towards me, 
awoke me and, telling me of my imminent peril, 
entreated me to die honourably, as a general, by my 
own hand, before my foes arrived to force me to 
such action or to kill me themselves. Such were his 
words ; but I, committing my fate to God, hastened 
to go forth to the people. Changing my raiment for 
one of black and suspending my sword from my 
0 The same phrase in A. xvii. 325. 

3 virvtjj has probably dropped out; <f. A. v. 118. 

4 v<p’ avrou ( — inr e/xavrou) cod. It: omit M, vir’ (ci r’) avrod 
the rest. 

r> Text emended: nplv o'rj e \0eti> It, wplv SceXOAv the rest. 
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T-qodpevos ck tov au^evo? nad’ oSov irepav, fj 
prjdeva pot toov TroAeplcov vnavTiaoecv qopr)v, fjeLV 
els TOV LTTTiohpOpOV, a<f>VOJ T€ <f)O.Ve'lS Kal 7Tpr)V7]S 
TTecrtov /cat tyjv yfjv SaKpvcriv cjovpaov eA eetvo? e8o£a 

139 77 < xctiv . owet? Se tov nAr}dovs ttjv peTafioAfjv 
Sttcrravat to. ? yvdopas avTcov eTreipcoprjv 7rpo tov 
too? ottAitols a-rro t rjs oikios vnooTpeifiac. koI 
ovveyoopovv pev aSt/cetv, to? aurot vopl^ovoiv, 
eoeopurjv oe Oidagat TTporepov €ts Tiva %petav e(pv- 
AaTTov ra €K Trjs dpnayrjs KopiodevTa xPVI xaTa 

140 Kal Tore OvqcrKeiv, el KeAevoiev. tov Se nArjOovs 
Aeyeiv KeAevovTos irrijAdov ol on Alt at Kal 6e aaa- 
pevol pe TTpocreTpexov to? KTevovvTes. e-rrta^etv 
Se tov rrA-qdovs KeAevovTos ineladrjoav npoa- 
8oko>vt€s, eneiSav opoAoytjoco npos avTovs tq 
Xprjp-aTa too /3aatAet reT-qp-qKev at, cos dopoAoyrjKOTa 
TTjv rrpoZoalav dvaiprjaeiv. 

141 (29) 2ty7j? ovv napa ndvToov yevopevrjs, 

<*•>/£ >y f f f / l \ f) ~ ' > o / > 

avopes, eiTTOv, op,o<pvAoi, uavew p*€V ei oiKaiov 

eoTiv, ov napaiTovpai, fiovAopai S’ op,to? npd tov 

142 TeAevTrjoat ttjv dAijdeiav (f>pdcrai npos vp a?, ttjv 
yap ttoAlv TavTrjv ^tAo^evtorar^v ovaav emcrrd- 
pevos ttAT)Q vovudv re npoOvpws 1 tooovtcov dvSpuiv, 
ol ra? eavTcov TrarpiSa? KaraAirrovre? acfoLKOVTO 
kolvlovoI Trjs rjpeTepas yevopevoi 2 tvxt)S, efiov- 
ArjQrjV Telyr} KaTaoKevacraL e’/c tojv ^p^/xartov 

TOUTCOV, 77ept COV 7] Trap’ U/XtOV EOTLV Opyuj, S 077OP00- 

143 pevoov els Tqv olKoSoplav avTcov.” rrpos raura 
napd pev to ov Tapt^ecortov /cat ^evoov eyeipeTai 
cfocovr) xdpw e^etv opoAoyovvToov Kal Oappeiv npo- 
Tpenopevcov, FaAtAatot Se /cat TtjSeptet? rot? dvpols 
irrepevov, Kal ylveTai araat? npos dAArjAovs, tuov 
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neck, I proceeded by another road, on which I 
expected that no enemy would encounter me, to the 
hippodrome ; where my sudden appearanee, as I 
flung myself on my face and rained tears upon the 
ground, aroused universal compassion. Observing 
the effect produced upon the people, I endeavoured 
to create dissension among them before the soldiers 
returned from my house. I admitted that, according 
to their view of the matter, I was guilty, but craved 
leave to inform them for what purpose I was reserving 
the money obtained by the raid, before, if they so 
ordered, I was put to death. The crowd were just 
bidding me proceed, when the soldiers appeared and, 
at sight of me, rushed fox-ward to kill me. At the 
people’s order, however, they stayed their hands ; 
expecting, as soon as I had owned to having kept the 
money for the king, to slay me as an avowed traitor. 

(29) Thereupon, amid profound silence, I spoke as He appeals 
follows : “ My eountrymen, if I deserve to die, I ask a°^twt°y !e 
no mercy ; but, before my death, I desire to tell escapes 
you the truth. Knowing the lavish hospitality of all ' e ' 
this city and that it is crowded with vast numbers of 
persons who have left their homes and gladly come 
to throw in their lot with ours, I proposed to provide 
fortifications for it with the money, about which, 
though it was to be expended on their erection, you 
are now so indignant.” At this a shout was raised 
by the Tariehaeans and their guests, who expressed 
their gratitude and bade me not be disheartened. 

The Galilaeans and Tiberians, however, still main¬ 
tained their i-esentment,and a quarrel arose,one party 


1 Probably misplaced. 

2 yevijtro/MevoL eonj. Niese. 
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pcev KoXduew aTTeiAowTcuv pe, rcbv 8e nara^poveiv. 

144 eVetS-j) S’ i-TrrjyyeiXdfJirjv Kal Tt/3eptaSt kcl ra- 

OKevdaecv xal rals aAAat? TroXeacv avrcbv rat? 

dvayKadais, Triorevaavres vneyajpovv eKaaros els 
rrjv eavrov. Kaycb napd rrdaav e’ArrtSa 8ia<f>vycbv 
tov rrpoeip'qpevov klv8vvov per cl tcov <f> lXcov Kal 
ottXltcov eiKoatv els tt)v oIkLov vrrearpeifja. 

145 ( 30 ) IlaAtv S’ ot Arjaral Kal rrjs ordaecos airtoi, 
8eloavres Trepl eavrdw prj 8lKas elanpayOdboiv V7r' 
ipov redv neTTpaypevatv, dvaXafiovres e^aKoalovs 
OTrXlras t/kov cttI rrjv oIklov evda Scerpifiov epTrprj- 

146 aovres avrrjv. aTrayyeXOelarjs Se pot rrjs icf)68ov 
cfrevyeiv pev dirpenes rjyqodprjv, eV/nva Se irapa- 
fiaAopevos xprioacQal n Kal roXpj). irpoara^as 
ovv aTroxAetcrat rrjs oiKlas Ta? Ovpas avros eVt to 
VTTepwov avafias TrapeKaXovv eiorrepipai Ttvay Arypo- 
pevovs ra yprjpara- rravaeadaL 1 2 yap ovrcos rrjs 

147 opyrjs a vrovs ecfrrjv. elavrepipavrcov Se tov dpa- 
avrarov avrcbv pdarc^iv alKLodpevos rrjv erepav 
re rbv ^etpcSv aTTOKoijjai KeXevaas Kal Kpepaaai 
Ik tov rpayqXov, roiovrov e£efiaAov vpos rovs 

148 e^aTToareiXavras. rovs 8’ eAafiev eWAr^t? Kal 
<f>ofios ovr l perpios■ Selaavres ovv Kal avrol ravrd 
rrelaeodai el pevoiev, ecKa^ov yap evSov €%eiv pe 
rrAelovs avrcov, 3 els cpvyrjv bpprjoav. Kaycb roiovrco 
urparr/y Tj par l ^prjoap,evo? rrjv hevrepav errifiovArjv 
8U(j)vyov. 

149 (3l) IlaAtv Se tov o^Aov Ttve? rjpedc^ov rovs 

1 Niese : Travacurdat jrss. 

2 Cod. R adds e/s to px-xairarov Trapacrvpas rrjs oitdas Kal : 
probably a gloss from B. ii. 613. 

3 So P: the rest add ot\Itc it. 
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threatening to have my blood, the other [exhorting 
me] to disregard [these opponents]. 0 But when I 
further promised to provide fortifications for Tiberias 
and for any other of their cities which needed them, 
they, on the strength of this undertaking, retired 
to their several homes. Having thus, beyond all 
expectation, escaped from the peril which I have 
described, I returned to my house, accompanied by 
my friends and twenty soldiers. 

(30) I was not long left in peace. The brigands a second 
and the promoters of the disturbance, fearing that downtue' 111 
they would be called to account by me for their house of 
proceedings, again visited my residence, with six Josephu? ' 
hundred armed men, to set it on fire. Apprised of 

their coming, and considering it undignified to fly, 

I decided to risk a course requiring some courage. 

Ordering the house-door;* to be closed, I ascended to 
the upper story and invited them to send some of 
their number to receive the money, & thinking thus 
to allay their anger. They sent in the most stalwart 
among them, whereupon I had him soundly scourged, 
ordered one of his hands to be severed and hung 
about his neck and in that condition dismissed him 
to his employers. Panic-stricken and in great alarm, 
supposing that I had indoors a force outnumbering 
their own, and fearing, if they remained, to meet 
the same fate themselves, my opponents made off in 
haste. Such was the stratagem by which I eluded 
this second plot. 

(31) The feelings of the masses were once again Further 
aroused against me by certain persons who asserted of refugees'! 

° There is possibly a lacuna in the text. 

6 Viz. from the spoils taken by the highwaymen of 
Dabaritta. 
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acffCKopcevovs rrpos pee ftacnXiKovs pLeycordvas ovk 
ocfreiXeiv t,rjv Xeyovres, f-ir) pberafirjvaL deXovras els 
ra Trap ’ avrols edrj, 7rpo$ ovs ocvdr/oopLevoi Trapeior 
Bie^aXXov re cfrappcaKeas etvai A eyovres koli kcvXvtols 
tov * Pto/Malow Tiepiyevecrdai. 1 rayy Se to TrXrjOos 
eveldero tolls toov Xeyopcevcvv irpos ydpiv avrols 

150 7TL6av6rr](TLV avarcbpLevoL. 7rvdopLevos Be tt epl rov- 
rcvv iycv rrdXtv tov Brjpcov dveBlBaoKov prj Belv 
BicvKeodai tovs Karacf>vy6vTas irpos avrovs, tov Be 
<f>Xvapov Tr\s Trepl tcvv <f>app,d,Kcov air las Bieaupov, 
ovk dv ToaavTas p^vpidBas OTpancvrcvv 'P cvpLalovs 
Xeycvv rpecfreiv, el Blol c^appcaKecvv 2 r^v vl Kav tovs 

151 TToXepLLovs• TQ.VTCL Xeyovros epcov Tipos oXlyov jxev 
eTreldovTO, rraXiv S’ avaycvprjoavres vrro tcvv ttovh)- 
pcvv i^'qpedl^ovTO koto, tcvv pLeycordvcov, Kal rrore 

ottXcvv irrl tyjv oIklov avrcvv ttjv iv V apiyea 

152 eTTTjXdov ibs dvatprjOovTes ■ eBeioa S’ iycv ttvOo- 
jievos fJLrj tov pivaovs TeXos Xafiovros dverdfiaros 

153 yevijTcu tols Karacf>vyelv els avrrjv deXovocv. tto. p- 
eyevopcrjv ovv els ttjv tcvv jieyLordvcvv oIklov pcerd 
tlvojv erepcvv, Kal KXeloas Bubpvyd re Trovrjoas ott’ 3 
avTrjs errl r rjv XlpLvrjv dyovoav pLeraTTepvjjdfievos T€ 
ttXolov Kal ovv avrols epcfids errl rrjv pcedopcov tcvv 
' hnTrjvcvv BteTrepaoa, Kal Bovs avrois r rjv TLpvrjv 
tcvv lttttcvv, ov yap rjBvvrjdrjv avrovs evayayeodaL 
TOLavTTjs yevopevrjs rrjs airoSpaoecvs, aveXvoa 
TToXXa TrapaKaXeoas r-qv npooTreoovoav dvdyKrjv 

154 yevvalcvs eveyKelv. avros re pceydXcvs rjydopcyv 
/St aoOels tovs 7Tpoocf>vy6vras eKdelvac TrdXcv els 
ttjv TToXeyciav, dpceivov Be vopUoas rrapd 'Paj/xatots - 

1 Emended: rods (rod A) 'Pa»^atot>s 7r a pay eve a Q ai mss. 

2 rpapfcaKuiv PR. 3 cV MSS. 
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that the noble vassals of the king, who had come to 
me, a ought not to live if they refused to conform to 
the customs of those with whom they had sought 
refuge; they also falsely accused them of being 
sorcerers who made it impossible to defeat the 
Romans. Deluded by specious assertions designed to 
catch their ear, the people readily believed them to 
be true. On hearing of this, I again 6 impressed upon 
the community that such refugees ought to be free 
from persecution ; and ridiculed the absurdity of the 
charge of sorcery by remarking that the Romans 
would not maintain so vast an army if they could 
defeat their enemies by enchantments. My words 
had a temporary effect; but, after their departure, 
their passions were again aroused against the nobles 
by their villainous advisers, and on one occasion they 
made an armed assault on their house in Tarichacae, 
intending to kill them. On being informed of this I 
feared that, if so abominable a crime were committed, 
the place would be rendered untenable as an asylum 
for would-be refugees. So I went with some others 
to the residence of the nobles, locked it up, made a 
canal leading from the house c to the lake, summoned 
a boat, and, embarking with them, crossed over to 
the frontiers of the district of Hippos . d I paid them 
the price of their horses, which the conditions of our 
flight made it impossible for me to bring, and so 
took my leave, earnestly entreating them to bear 
their hard fate with fortitude. I was myself deeply 
distressed at being driven to expose these refugees 
once more on enemy soil; but I thought it better 

a Of. § 112. 6 § 113. 

c Presumably close to the water. 

d A Greek town of Deeapolis, just outside the frontier of 
King Agrippa’s territory. 
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arrodavelv avrovs, el cvprreaoL, pdXXov fj Kara 
rrjv eprjv xwpcxv. ot S’ dpa hLeaeodrjaaw avv- 
exdjprjaev yap avrols fiaaeXeds ' XyplnTras rd 
rjpaprqpeva. /cat ra pev rrepl eKelvovs tout’ ea^e 
to reXos- 

155 (32) Ot Se rrjv redv Tifiepeecov ttoXlv KaroiKovvres 
ypa<f)Ovcnv rrpos rov fiaaiXea rrapaKaXovvres rrepifjai 
hvvap.iv t rjv ejjvXd^ovaav avrow rrjv ybjpav QeXeiv 
yap avred rrpoarlOeadaL. KaKelvep pev ravr' e- 

156 ypaef>ov. dcftiKopevov he' pe rrpos avrovs rrapeKaXovv 
rd relyf] KaraaKevd^eiv avrols cos vrreaxriprjw 
rjKrjKoeioav he rd s Tapiyeas rjhrj rerecyLaQai . 
Karavevaas ovv eyed /cat rrdvra rd rrpos rrjv ot/coSo- 
plav rrapaaKevaadpevos rods apyireKrovas eKeXevov 

157 ivepyelv. perd. he rplrrjv rjpepav els Tapcyeas 
arrepyopevov pov, rrjs Tt^eptaSo? arreyovaas arahia 
rpidicovra, awe fir] nvds 'Peopalow irrrrels ov rrop- 
pcodev rrjs rroXeeos ohoirropovvras ocf)drjvat, ot ho£av 
rrapeayov rrjv rrapd rov fiaaiXecos hwap.LV rjKecv. 

158 evdecos yovv els pev rov fiaaiXea perd rroXXdw 
erralveov rjejrleaav efreovds, /car’ epov he fiXaaefrrjpovs■ 
/cat emhpapedv ns arrrjyyeiXev pot rrjv hidvoLav 

159 avredv, cus d<j)lorao9al jxov hceyvcdKaaiv. eyed S’ 
atcovoas erapdydrjv pev aefrohpa • rods ydp orrXlras 
ervyov etc row TapLyecdv erri ras avredv oherjaeLs 
def>eiKCjjs hid rd rrjv emovaav rjpepav adfifiarov 
vrrdpyeiw ov ydp efiovXoprjv vrro rov arpanconKov 
TrXr'jdovs ivoyXelaOeiL rods iv rals Tap treats - . 

160 ooclkis yovv ev adrals hierpifiov ovhe rrjs rrepl rd 
aedpa cfrvXaKrjs erroiovprjv rrpovoiav, rrelpav rrapd 
row evoLKOvvreov rrjs rrpos pe rrloreeos Xafiedv 

161 rroXXaKts. povovs S’ eycov crept epavrov errrd row 
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that they should perish, if such destiny awaited them, 
under Roman hands than within my own province. 

After all they escaped, obtaining pardon for their 
errors from King Agrippa. So ended this episode. 

(32) The citizens of Tiberias now wrote® to the Revolt of 
king, requesting him to send some troops to protect which* 8 ’ 
their territory, as they desired to attach themselves declares for 
to him. Such was their letter to him ; while they er 
asked me, on my coming among them, to build walls 
for them in fulfilment of my promise, 6 having heard 
that Tarichaeae had already been fortified. I agreed 
and, having made all preparations for building, 
ordered the foremen to take the work in hand. 

Three days later, however, as I was on the road to 
Tarichaeae, which is thirty furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, some Roman cavalry happened to be seen 
on the march not far from the town ; this created an 
impression that the king’s troops were approaching. 
Instantly there was an outburst of shouts ; the king 
was loudly applauded, curses were heaped upon my 
head. I was informed of their intended defection 
by one who ran off to me from the town. The news 
filled me with alarm ; for I had dismissed my soldiers 
from Tarichaeae to their homes because, the next day 
being the Sabbath, I desired that the Tarichaeans 
should be spared any annoyance from the presence of 
the military. Indeed, whenever I had my quarters 
there, I took no precautions even for my personal 
security, having received so many proofs of the loyalty 
of the inhabitants.® My present company com- 

“ With this narrative cf. B. ii. 632 ff. 6 § 14-1'. 

c An instance of lack of ordinary precautions has been 
given in §§ 132 ff., on which occasion, however,little “loyalty ” 
was shown ! 
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orrAtrcdv Kal rovs <f>lAovs rjiTopovv o rrpd^oj. pera- 
rrepTreadai yap rrjv eprjv hvvap.LV hid to Xr/yeLV 
rjhr) rrjv eveorooaav rjpepav ovk ehoKipa^ov ovhe 
yap acf)LKopevr)s avrrjs els rr)V emovoav orrAa 
Aafielv <rjv>, 1 KCoXvovrcov rjpds raw vopcov, Kav 

162 peyaXr) tls erreiyeiv dvdytcq hoKrj. el he rot ? 
TapiyecoraLS Kal rots ' 7 rap' avrols fevots eVt - 
rpeijiaLpu rrjv ttoAlv hiaprrd^eLV, ecopcov ovy inavovs 
eaopevovs, rrjv S’ eprjv vrrepQeatv ecdpcov paKpo- 
rdrrjv- (f)dr/aeo8aL yap Kal rrjv tt apa fiacnAeoos 
hvvapiv dcf)LKopevrjv, Kal eKneoeloOaL rrjs rroXeoos 

163 cooprjv. ifiovAevoprjv ovv orparrjyrjparL ypfjadal 
tlvl Kar’ avrcov. rrapaypfjpa hr) rovs marordrovs 
rcov (f>lXojv rats rruXats row T aptyedw eTuerrtjaas 
<fivAd£ovras per dafyaAelas rovs i^tevai 2 deAovras 
Kal rovs rrpajrovs rcov o’lkcov TTpooKaXeadpevos, 
avrcov eKaorov eKeXevoa KaOeXKvaavra ttXolov 
ipfidvra ovverrayopevov r ov Kvftepvrjrrjv eneadal 

164 pot rrpos rrjv Tt/Jeptecov ttoAlv. Kal avros Se per a 
rcov <j>lXcov Kal row ottX trcdv, ovs e<f>rjv errrd rov 
dpiQpov elvai, ip fids errXeov errl rrjv TtjSeptaSa. 

165 (33) Tt/Jeptets he rrjv rrapd rov fSaotAeoos hvvapiv 
d)S eyvcoaav ovy rjKOvaav avrols, nXolcov he rrjv 
Xlpvrjv rrdaav idedoavro nXrjprj, helaavres rrepl rfj 
rroAei Kal KararrXayivres d>s emfiarcov rrXrjpeis 

166 elvai veas, 3 perar 16evrat ras yvoopas. phpavres 
ovv ra orrAa perd yvvaiKow Kal rralhcov vrrrjvrlatjov, 
TToXXds per 5 erralvcov els ipe (f>covds acfjievres, 
e'lKa^ov yap ov TTporrerTvadai pe rrjv hiavoiav avrcov, 

187 Kal rrapeKaXovv ef>eloaadaL rrjs rroAecos• eyco he 

1 ty inserted by Hohverda. 

2 So the eclilio prmrtps : egeivai mss. 
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prising only seven soldiers and some friends, I was 
at a loss what to do. I was reluctant to recall my 
disbanded force, because the day was already far 
spent ; and even had they come, it would have been 
impossible for them to bear arms on the morrow, 
such action being forbidden by our laws,® however 
urgent the apparent necessity. If, on the other 
hand, I were to permit the Tarichaeans and their 
resident aliens to sack Tiberias, I foresaw that their 
number's would be insufficient and action on my part 
would be seriously delayed ; the king’s troops would 
have entered ahead of me, and I expected to be 
repulsed from the town. I determined, therefore, 
to have recourse to a ruse. Without a moment’s 
delays I posted the friends in whom I placed most 
confidence at the gates of Tarichaeae, to keep a 
strict watch on any persons desiring egress. I then 
summoned the heads of families and ordered each of 
them to launch a vessel, bring the steersman with 
them, and follow me to Tiberias. I myself, with 
my friends and the seven soldiers already mentioned, 
then embarked and set sail for that eity r . 

(33) The Tiberians, when they understood that no Josephus 
troops from the king had arrived and saw the whole revolt by 6 
lake alive with shipping, were alarmed for the city, a ruse: the 
and, terrified in the belief that the vessels were fully hliam flee " 
manned, changed their plans. Throwing down then- 
arms they came out, with wives and children, to 
meet me, and, not imagining that I had got wind of 
their intentions, showered encomiums upon me and 
besought me to spare the city. On nearing Tiberias 

° i.e. the oral law ; cf. 1 Mncc. ii. 31- if. 


3 Text doubtful: for etVat veas MW read ehv at vrjes. 
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7iXrj(TL0v yevopevos ayKVpas pev eri rroppoj rrjs yrjs 
eKeXevov fiaAeoQai rovs Kvfiepvrjras vrrep rov prj 
KardSr]Xa rots' TtySepteucrty elvai rd ttAolo. Kevd 
tu)v eTTcfiardov ovra, TrArjOiduas S’ avros ev tlvl 
nXoltp Karepepcfroprjv avrtov rrjv avoiav, 1 /eat on 
Sr) ovtojs evyepels elev Traorjs St/catas avev rrpocj)d- 

16S G€OJS i£l<7TO.o9(U ri)S 7 ~pOS /X€ 77LG7eOJS. (LpoXoyOVV 
S’ e'ls ye 2 to Ao iTTOv avrols Gvyyvdioecrdcu fieftalcos, 
et rrepifteiav Se/ea rou TrXrjdovs rrpoeardiras. vtt- 
aKovcrdvTOJV 8’ eroipios teat rrepijjdvrtov dvhpas ov s 
npoelrrov, ipfiifidoas arreXvov els Taptyeas (JivXaydr)- 
oopevovs . 

169 (34) T<p orparrjyijpan he rovrop rrjv fiovArjv 
rrciaav /car’ oAtyous Aafiajv els rrjv TTpoeip-qpevrjv 
rroXtv /cat p-er’ aura/v rows ttoAAous tou 8 rjpov 
—ptorovs dvhpas ovk eXdrrovs eKelvaiv oVras 

170 Sien e)ujsdpr)V. to Se rrAfjdos, a>s etSov els olov 
KCLKcbv rjnovGL peyedos, TrapeKaXovv pe rov alnov 
rrjs oraoeios rLpooprjGaadai. KAetros 8’ rjv ovopa 

171 rovrop, Qpaovs re /cat rrporrerrjs veavlas- eyco S’ 
anoKreivai pev ouy oglov rjyovpevos 6p6(f>vXov 
dvhpa, KoXdaat S’ dvdyKrjv eytov, rcov rrepl ipe 
rivi Gtoparo<f)vAdKow Arjovel rrpoaera^a rrpo- 
eXOovri Koipai rov KXelrov rrjv erepav rwv yetp<w. 

172 helaavros Se rov KeXevadevros els roaovro rrXrjOos 
rrpoeXdelv povov, rrjv SeiXlav rov orpandirov pr) 
ftovXrjdels Kardhr/Xov yevead at rots Tifiepievotv, 
0.V70V KAetros (f>ojvrjoas “ eTTetSr) /cat dpios,’’ elrrov, 
“ VTrdpyeis dp<f>orepas ras yetpas arropaAelv ovrtos 
dydpioros els epe yevopevos, yevov aavrov 
Sr)pooLos, 3 pr} koll drreidrjoas yelpova npooplav 

173 VTTOGyrjS' rov he rrjv erepav aura/ ovyyoiprjoai 
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I ordered the pilots to cast anchor at some distance 
from the land, in order to conceal from the Tiberians 
the absence of any marine force on board the vessels. 

I myself approached the shore with one ship and 
severely reprimanded the people for their folly and 
readiness to abandon their allegiance to me without 
any j ust excuse whatever. As to the future, however, 

I promised that they might rely on my pardon if 
they would send me ten of their leaders. Promptly 
accepting this proposal they sent nie the men whose 
names I mentioned first; these I put on board and 
dispatched to Tarichaeae to be kept under arrest. 

(34) By this ruse I made prisoners, in batches, of Punishment 
the whole council, and had them conveyed to Tari- ringleader, 
chaeae, along with most of the leading commoners, 
who numbered as many again. Seeing the wretched 
plight to which they were reduced, the people now 
urged me to take measures against the author of the 
sedition, a rash and headstrong youth named Cleitus. 

Deeming it impious to put a compatriot to death, 
vet imperatively necessary to punish him, I ordered 
Levi, one of my bodyguard, to step forward and cut 
off one of his hands. The man, notwithstanding 
these orders, was afraid to advance alone into such 
a crowd, whereupon, wishing to screen the soldier’s 
cowardice from the Tiberians, I called up Cleitus and 
said : “ For such base ingratitude to me you deserve 
to lose both hands. Act as your own executioner, 
lest, if you refuse, a worse punishment befall you.” 

To his urgent request to spare him one hand I 


1 Emended (<•/. e.g. §§ 323, 352) : &yi>oiav mss. 

2 Niese : re mss. 1 2 3 v.l. d^nios. 
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ttoXXo. Beopevov poXis Karevevaa. KaKelvos d- 
apevos VTrkp tov prj ra$ Svo ^et pas a—ofiaXelv 
Xafidov payaipav /corret ttjv apiorepav iavrov. 

Kal TOVTO TT]V <770(7 IV £77(IVCSV. 

174 (35) Tt/Septet? Be, c os els rds Tapt^e'a? atfuKoprjv, 
yvovre? rrjv arparrjylav fj kclt avrwv eypyjodp-qv, 
d.77eOavpatov ort ya/pt? <f>dvtov erauaa ttjv ayvtopo- 

175 ouvtjv avTtov. iyd> Be too? e/c rrjs elpKTrjs pera- 
7rep\pdp€vos rod 7rXrj9ovs tlov Tt/Septe'atv, rjv Be 
avv avTols ’I ovotos Kal 6 -rrarrjp avrov Wlo-ros, 
avvBeiTTvovs eTToirjodprjv, /cat rrapd ttjv eorlacnv 

>r\ t/ \ f T“\ / * ^ / > £ 3 ) \ 

eAzyov otl rrjv rajjU-aicov ovvafjuv ovo olvto$ 
ayvoto Tracrtov Biatfrepovoav, oLytprjv pevroi rrepl 

176 aur rjs Bid tovs Xrjords■ Kal avrols Be raora 
crvvefiovXevov 770telv tov ttirr/Beiov Ttepipevovoi 
Katpov Kal prj Bvoavaoxerelv epol OTpaTrjyw- 
prjBevos yap avTovs erepov BvvqoeaQai paBltos 

177 e77teLKOVS opoltos rt/yeiv. tov ’Jovotov Be Kal 
V77eplpv7]<7K0v otl 77poo9ev rj pe TrapayeveoOaL €K 
tiov ' iepoooXvptov ol FaAtAaioi TaBeX<f>ov ra? 
yetpa? aTTOKoipeiav avTov 77po rov noXepov rAa- 
ara/v avroj ypappaTtov KaKovpylav e’n/caAe'aavre?, 
Kal OTL peTCL T7)V aVaytop7]C7lV T7)V OlAt77 —OV 

r apaXlrai rpo? TBafivXiovlovs oracnd^ovres av- 
e'Aotev Xap^ra, cruyyevrjs S’ rp> ovtos tov OtAtrrou, 

178 /cat cos' ’Itjoovv tov aBeX(f>ov avTov, avBpa Trjs 
dBeX<f)fjs ’Ioi/crrou, topocfrpovtos 1 KoXaaecav. raura 
rapa tt]v eortaatv BiaXeyOels Tols 77epl tov ’loucrrov 
etodev eKeXevoa ravra? Trjs <f>vXaKrjs a77oXvOrjvaL. 

179 (36) npo Se tovtojv crvve^rj rov ’Ia/ctp,ou OtA- 
L7777ov a77eXdelv eK TapaXa. tqv <j>povplov Toiavrrjs 
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grudgingly consented ; a at which, to save himself 
the loss of both, he gladly drew his sword and struck 
off his left hand. His action brought the sedition to 
an end. 

(35) The Tiberians, discovering, on my arrival at TheTiberhn 
Tarichaeae, the trick which I had played upon them, released? 
were amazed at the manner in which I had checked 

their arrogance without bloodshed. I now sent for 
my Tiberian prisoners, among whom were Justus and 
his father Pistus, and made them sup with me. 

During the entertainment I remarked that I was 
well aware myself of the unrivalled might of the 
Roman arms, but, on account of the brigands, kept 
my knowledge to myself. I advised them to do the 
same, to bide their time and not to be intolerant of 
my command, as they would not easily find another 
leader as considerate as myself. I further reminded 
Justus that, before I came from Jerusalem the 
Galilaeans had cut off his brother’s hands on a charge 
of forging letters prior to the outbreak of hostilities ; 
also how the people of Gamala, after Philip’s depart¬ 
ure, in an insurrection against the Babylonians, slew 
Chares, Philip’s kinsman, and savagely murdered his 
brother Jesus, husband of the sister of the man I was 
addressing. 6 Such was the nature of my conversation 
at table with Justus and his companions. In the 
morning I gave orders that all my prisoners should 
be discharged. 

(36) Some time before the revolt of Tiberias, 

Philip, son of Jacimus. had left the fortress of Gamala 

“ The narrative, as here told, is confused and ridiculous; 
the parallel account in B. ii. 612 if. is consistent. 

0 For the events referred to if. §§ 179, 186 below. 

1 Naber: moippovu s or aw<ppovos mss. 
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180 air las yevop-evrjs. OtAt— tto? Trvdopevos p.e 6 ecrrdvai 
p,ev 0 vapov vtto rov fiaaiXews ’Ayplrr—a, StaS oyov 
be dfaydai MoStov 1 Alkovov dvbpa (f>lXov aura/ Kal 
avvrjdrj TraAcu, ypafiei —pos rovrov ray kcl9 ’ iavrov 
rvxas aTrayyeXXcov Kal TrapaKaXcbv rd Trap ’ avrov 
77ep.<bdevra ypdppara 77 pos rovs fiaaiXeos 6 . 770 - 

181 aretAat. /cat MoSios 2 be£dp,evos ras eVioroAas' 

ix^-PV o(bobpa, oobteoBai rov Ot At 777701/ aurojv 

eTTiyvovs, /cat 77 pos rovs fiaoiXeas eTrepupe rd 

182 ypdppara 77 e.pl B rjpvrov ovras. 6 be fiacnXevs 
’AypLTTTras <I)S eyvaj if/evbrj rrjv rrepl QlXlttttov 
( j)rujt,r)v yevopLevrjv, Xoyos yap birjXBev ojs arparrjyoLt) 
rojv ’IouSaia/v errl rov 7 -pos 'Paz/xatou? TroXepov, 
errepupev IrrTrets rovs TrapaTrepvpovras rov OIXlttttov. 

1S3 /cat Trapayevopevov aardterai re (fnXocjjpovujs rots 
re 'Pcu/iatojy rjyep.6cnv errebelKwev or t brj OcXittttos 
ovros ear iv Trepl ov bte£r]ei Xoyos ojs 'Paj/xata/v 
dTroordvros • KeXevei 8’ avrov LTTTrels nvas ava- 
Xafiovra 6 dr rov els Fa/xaAa ro^<f>povpiov Tropevdrjvai, 
rovs oiKelovs avrcp tt avras i/eetOev e$a.£ovra Kal 
rovs JbafivXojvlovs els rrjv Baravatav ndXiv 6.770- 

184 Karaarrjoovra . TraprjyyeiXe be Kal Traaav 770ltj- 

aaoBai srpovoiav 677 ep rov p,r) yeveoBai nva vew- 
repujp. 6 v 77apa rd>v V777]k6(xjv. OtAt77770? p.ev odv, 

ravra rov fiacriXeajs € 77 iarelXavros, ea77eu8e 770 Lrj- 
oojv a 77 pooeratjev. 

185 (37) ’Iokttjttos 8’ o 3 rrjs larplvrjs 770XX0VS 
veavioKovs Bpaoels 77 porpeipapievos aura/ crvvapa- 
oBai Kal eravaords ro?s iv Td/xaAa 77pa/rot? 

1 llovodiov R ; cf. §§ 61. 114. 

2 .Movootos R. 3 o' 6 Xaber: oe mss. 
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under the following circumstances. 0 On hearing 
that Varus had been deposed by King Agrippa and 
that his old friend and comrade, Modius Aequus, 
had come as his successor, Philip wrote to the latter, 
relating his recent experiences and requesting him 
to forward to the king and queen the letters which 
he had pi-eviously transmitted. 6 Modius, delighted 
at receiving an epistle which assured him of Philip’s 
escape, dispatched the letters to their majesties, who 
were then in the neighbourhood of Berytus. c King 
Agrippa, on learning that the current rumour con¬ 
cerning Philip was false—it was commonly said that 
lie had taken command of the Jews for the war 
with the Romans—sent a body of horse to escort 
him to Berytus. On his arrival, he gave him a warm 
greeting and presented him to the Roman officers 
as the identical Philip about whom reports were 
circulating that he had revolted from Rome. He 
then instructed him to lose no time in returning 
uitli a body of cavalry to the fortress of Gamala, to 
bring all his friends out of that place, and to reinstate 
the Babylonians in Batanaea d ; charging him at the 
same time to take every precaution to prevent 
insurrection on the part of his subjects. These 
royal commands Philip hastened to execute. 

(37) [Not long after this] e Josephus, the midwife’s 
son, induced a number of adventurous youths to join 
him, and, assaulting the magistrates f of Gamala, 

° This digression gives the sequel to the history narrated 
in §§ 46-61 above. 

b Cf. § 48. c Beirut. 

•* On the origin of the colony of Babylonian Jews in 
Batanaea see note on § 54 above. 

‘ There is no note of time in the Greek ; the sequence of 
events may be inferred from § 177. ' “Head-men.” 
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eVe tdev avrovs d<f>larao9at ro d fiaotXetos Kal 
avaXafietv ra orrXa, cos' Sia rovrtov rrjv eXevOeplav 
dTroXrjifjopevovs- Kal nvas pev ifitaoavro, rods 
Sd ji'q ovvapeuKopevovs airrCov rats yvwpats 

186 avrjpovv. Kretvovat Se Kal Xaprjra, Kal per' 
avrov rtva rd>v cvyyevtov ’I rjoodv Kal ’I ovorov Se 
rov Tt^eptecos' adeXtfiov 1 avetXou, Kadtbs rjSr) rr po- 
elrropev. ypdtfiovat Se Kal rrpos pe vapaKaXodvres 
Trepipat Kal 8 vvaptv avrois orrXtrtdv Kal rods ava- 
or-qaovras adrtdv rfj rroXet relyr)- Kay to Trpos 

187 ovherepov dvrelnov tov fj^lcooav. d<j)lararat Se 
rod fiaotXecos Kal rj TavXavlrts X^P a P^XP 1 K( dpT}S 
HoXvprjs. HeXevKela Se Kai Utoyavr/ tf)vaei Ktoaais 
oxvpwrdrais (pKodoprjaa relyr], rds re Kara rrjv 
avto TaXtXalav k id pas, Kal rravv Trerptdhets ovoas, 

188 erelytoa rraparrXr] altos' dvopara 8’ avrals '\dpvta 
’Aprjptbd 'Axapafir). toxvptoaa Se Kal rds ev rfj 
Karto T aXtXala, TroXets pev Taptyeas TtfdeptdSa 
Y.ir'tfxoptv, Ktdpas Se ' ApfdrjXtov orrrjXatov, B rjp- 
oovfdal HeAa prjv ’Itorarrara K atf>apad jKa>p.o? 
Xtoyaval ITa^af Kal ro ’lrafivptov opos . els 
ravras Kal atrov drreOeppv ttoXvv Kal ott Xa Trpos 
datfcdXetav rrjv per a radra. 

189 ’I toavvrj Se rtp rod Arjovel ro Kar epod 
ptoos Trpoarjv^ero fiapetos tf>epovrt rrjv eprjv ev- 
Trpaylav. -rrpodepevos ovv rrdvrtos eKTrodtov pe ttoit)- 
aaGdat rfj pev avrov -rrarpldt rots TtayaXots Kara- 

190 GKevdCet relyi), top a8eX<f>6v Se 'Llptova Kal rov 
rod StaeVva ’Ia> vdQr)v <peO' >’ o-rXirtov rrepl 
eKarov els ’lepoooXvpa Trep-rret Trpos rov rod 

1 Most mss. read aoe\<pT]v. 2 Inserted by Niese. 
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brought pressure to bear on them to revolt from 
the king and take up arms, with the prospect of 
thereby regaining their independence. Some they 
forced into compliance ; those who declined to 
acquiesce in their views they put to death. Among 
others, as already mentioned, they slew Chares and 
one of his kinsmen, Jesus, and the brother of Justus 
of Tiberias.® To me they wrote, asking me to send 
them troops and workmen to repair the town walls ; 
neither of these requests did I refuse. The region 
of Gaulanitis, as far as the village of Solyma, like¬ 
wise revolted from the king. I erected walls at Josephus 
Seleueia and Sogane, villages with very strong Gaiueef 
natural defences, and provided similar protection for 
certain villages in Upper Galilee, also in very rugged 
surroundings, named Jamnia, Ameroth, 6 and Aclia- 
rabe. In Lower Galilee I fortified the cities of 
Tarichaeae, Tiberias, and Sepphoris, and the villages 
of the Cave of Arbela, Beersubae, Selame, Jotapata, 
Kapharath, fKSmus, Soganae, Papha c f and Mount 
Tabor. These places I stocked with ample supplies 
of corn and arms for their future security. 

(38) Meanwhile, the hatred borne me by John, Attempt of 
son of Levi, who was aggrieved at my success, was o^ciiaia 
growing more intense, and he determined at all costs to have 
to have me removed. Accordingly, after fortifying fupe?seded. 
his native town of Gischala, he dispatched his brother 
Simon and Jonathan, son of Sisenna, with about a 
hundred armed men, to Jerusalem, to Simon, son of 

“ There is some confusion here. In §§ 177 f. only two 
persons are named : Chares, kinsman of Philip, and Jesus, 
brother of Chares and brother-in-law of Justus. 

b Or Merotli (cf. B. ii. 573). 

c Text corrupt (cf. B. ibid.). 
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TapaXirjXov Hlpowa, rrapaKaXiaovras avrov rrelaai 
to koivov rwv 'lepoooXvpirwv rrjv apxfy a<f>eXo- 
pevovs ipe rwv YaXiXalwv avrw iftrj^loatjdai rrjv 

191 etjovolav rovrwv. 6 Be Hlpwv ovros rjv rroXews 
pev 'lepoooXvpwv, yevovs Be o<f>o8pa Xaprrpov, 
rrjs Se Oapioalwv alpeoews, ot rrepl ra rrarpia 
vopipa Bokovoiv rwv aXXiov aKpifiela Biafiepeiv. 

192 V v S’ ovros avrjp TrXrjprjs avveoews Kal Xoyiopov 
Bvvapevos re 7rpa.yp.ara KaKws Kelpeva <f>povrjoei 
rfj eavrov Biopdwaaodai, <f>iXos re rraXaios rib 
’Ic odvvr) /cat evvrjdrjs , rrpos epe Se rore 8La<f>opws 

193 ei^ef. $e£dpevos ofiv rrjv rrapdKXrjGLV erreidev 
rovs apx^pexs ” Avavov Kal ’[rjcrovv rov rod YapaXd 
rtvas re rwv rrjs avrfjs araoews eKelvots 1 eKKonrew 
pe (f>v6pevov Kal prj rrepuBelv errl prjKiorov av£rj- 
Bevra B6£rjs, ovvoioeiv avrols Xeywv el rrjs FaAt- 
Xalas a^atpedelrjv. prj peXXetv Be rrapeKaXei rovs 
rrepl rov ”Avavov , prj Kal (f>6aaas yvwvai per a 

194 rroXXfjs erreX&w rfj rroXei Bvvapews • o pev Hlpwv 
ravra ovvefiovXevev, o' Be dpx^pevs ’’Avavos ov 
paBiov eivai to epyov arre^awev rroXXovs yap rwv 
apx^pewv Kal rov rrXrjBovs rrpoeorwras paprvpelv 
or t KaXws iyw arparrjyw, rroieiodai Be Karrjyoplav 
avBpos Kad’ ov prjBev Xeyeiv Bvvavrat BiKaiov 
<f)avXwv epyov etvai. 

195 (39) Zlpwv S’ ws rjKOverev ravra rrapa rov 
’ Avavov, OLwrrdv pev eKelvovs rj^lwaev prjB ’ els 
ttoXXovs eK<f>epeiv rovs Xoyovs avrwv npovorjoeodai 2 
yap avros e(f>aoKev iva 8 dr rov peraaraBelrjv e/c rrjs 
TaAtAacas'. npoaKaXeodpevos Se rov a8eX<f>6v rov 

1 Bekker: rvjs alrwv crratreus tKfivovs MSS. 

2 S ie.se: Trpovo’riaaLGOoLL MSS* 
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Gamaliel, to entreat him to induce the national 
assembly of Jerusalem to deprive me of the command 
of Galilee and to vote for his appointment to the 
post. This Simon was a native of Jerusalem, of 
a very illustrious family, and of the sect of the 
Pharisees, who have the reputation of being un¬ 
rivalled experts in their country’s laws. a A man highly 
gifted with intelligence and judgement, he could by 
sheer genius retrieve an .unfortunate situation in 
affairs of state. He was John’s old and intimate friend, 
and, at the time, was at variance with me. On receiv¬ 
ing this application he exerted himself to persuade 
the high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamalas, 
and some others of their party to clip my sprouting 
wings and not suffer me to mount to the pinnacle of 
fame. He observed that my removal from Galilee 
would be to their advantage, and urged them to act 
without delay, for fear that I should get wind of their 
plans and march with a large army upon Jerusalem. 
Such was Simon’s advice. In reply, Ananus, the 
high-priest, represented the difficulties of the action 
suggested, in view of the testimonials from many of 
the chief priests and leaders of the people to my 
capacity as a general ; adding that to accuse a 
man against whom no just charge could be brought 
was a dishonourable proceeding. 

(39) On hearing this speech of Ananus, Simon 
implored the embassy to keep to themselves and not 
divulge what had passed at the conference ; asserting 
that he would see to it that I was speedily super¬ 
seded in Galilee. Then calling up John’s brother 

“ Or “ in the rules of their fathers.” The vo/xifxa are the 
traditional rules ( Hulnkoth , etc.) which grew up round the 
Law (vo/j .0 s). 
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’Iai avvov rrpoaera^ev rrepLnetv dcopeas rots rrepl rov 
"A vavow raya yap ovrws ecfrrj rrelaetv avrovs 
190 pteradeodai rds yvcoptas. /cat reAo? errpatjev 6 
Hlpttov o npovdero • 6 yap "Avavos /cat ol avv avrco 
rots yprjptaatv Stacj)6apevres ovvrtdevrat rfjs TaAt- 
Xalas eK^aXetv pte, pvqSevos aXXov rcov Kara rrjv 
ttoXlv rovro yivojoKovros . /cat 8 rj e8o£ev avrols 
rre/xrreiv aVSpa? Kara yevos ptev Sta<f>epovras, rfj 
197 rrathela S’ optotovs. rjoav 8’ avrdov ol ptev SrjptoriKoi 
8 vo, ’ Ia)vd0T]s /cat ’Avavtas, Qaptoatot rrjv atpeatv, 
6 Se rptros ’Ic o^apos 1 lepartKOv yevovs, Oaptaato? 
/cat avros, Htptwv 8 ’ dpytepeow vecoraros 
19S eKelvcov. rovro vs eKeXevov d(f>tKop,evovs els to 
nXrjdos row TaXtXatcov rrvdeadat Trap' avrdw rrjv 
cunav ol rjv efie (ptAovoiV ei be cpatev on TroAeaJS 
etr/v rrjs 'lepoaoXvptcov, /cat avrovs eKelvcov 
Xeyetv vrrdpyetv rovs reoaapas, el Se Sta rrjv 
eptiretplav tcov voptcov, ptp8’ avrovs ayvoetv edrj 
rd ndrpta cj)doK€cv, el 8’ av Sta rrjv lepcoovvrjv 
Xeyotev dyarrav fxe, /cat avrtov dvoKptveaOat Suo 
iepels vrrdpyetv. 

199 (40) TuO#’ vrroOeptevot rots rrepl rov ’IcovaOrjv 
reaoapas ptvptaSas dpyvplov StSoacrtf avrols e/c 

200 rcov drjptoatojv yp-qptartov. irret Se rcva TaAtAatoj/ 
rjKOvao-v, ’I^crouv ovopta, rrepl avrov ra £lv e'^a/co- 
olcov orrXtrtov eye tv, errthrjptovvra rots 'Iepoao- 
Xvptots Tore, iierarreptifjdixevoL rovrov /cat rpttdv 
p.7]vu)v puadov Sovres' eKeXevov erreodat rots rrepl 
rov ’ Icovadrjv rretdapyovvra avrols, /cat rwv 


1 So (or 'Uoai'apos) § 321 etc.: the .mss. here have l’ofopos 
(l'ofapor). 
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he instructed him to send presents to Ananus and 
his friends, as a likely method of inducing them to 
change their minds. Indeed Simon eventually 
achieved his purpose “ ; for, as the result of bribery, The plot 
Ananus and his party agreed to expel me from sueceeds - 
Galilee, while every one else in the city remained 
ignorant of the plot. The scheme agreed upon was 
to send a deputation comprising persons of different The deputa- 
classes of society but of equal standing in education. Jerusalem. 
Two of them, Jonathan and Ananias, were from the 
lower ranks and adherents of the Pharisees ; the 
third, Jozar, also a Pharisee, came of a priestly 
family ; the youngest, Simon, was descended from 
high priests. Their instructions were to approach 
the Galilaeans and ascertain the reason for their 
devotion to me. If they attributed it to my being 
a native of Jerusalem, they were to reply that so 
were all four of them ; if to my expert knowledge 
of their laws, they should retort that neither were 
they ignorant of the customs of their fathers ; if, 
again, they asserted that their affection was due to 
my priestly office, they should answer that two of 
them were likewise priests. 

(4-0) After thus prompting Jonathan and his 
colleagues, they presented them with forty thousand 
pieces of silver b out of the public funds ; and, on 
hearing that a Galilaean, named Jesus, was staying 
in Jerusalem, who had with him a company of six 
hundred men under arms, they sent for him, gave 
him three months’ pay and directed him to 
accompany the party and obey their orders. They 

a Cf. the shorter account in B. ii. 627-9. 

b If clenarii are meant, the sum would be about £1200. 

Perhaps a smaller silver coin is intended. 
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ttoAitoov Se TpuiKOoiois avSpacriv Sovres apyvpiov 
els Tpo<f)T)v to)v oAojv Tipoaera^av axoAovdelv tols 

201 Trpeafieoiv. Treiodevrow ovv avrdjv Kal TTpos rrjv 
e£oSov evTpeTriodevTO)V e^rjecrav ol Trepl tov ’Ito- 
vddrjv ovv tovtols, errayopevoi Kal tov aSeA <f>ov 

202 rov "Icodwov Kal 6 tt Alt as € Karov, AaBovres ivroAds 
rrapd rcov rrep^dvrov, el pev €kojv KaraOelpTjv ra 
ottA a, tuwra TreprreLV els rrjv 'lepoaoAvpLruw ttoAlv, 
el S’ dvTLTaooolprjv, d-rroKreivaL prjSev SeSioras" 

203 avrd)v yap ecvat to rrpooraypa. eyeypd(f>eicrav Se 
Kal to) ’I ojavvr] rrpos tov kot epov rroAepov 
eroLpdleodaL, rocs' re HeTr<f>o)pLV /cat Ydfiapa 
kotolkovolv Kal 'iifiepieveiv zrpoGrerarrov ovp- 
paylav to) '[o)dvvp irepLireiv. 

204 (41) l avra pLOL tov irar pos ypaipavros, e^etrre 
Se -rrpos avrov ’I rjoovs o tov TapaAa, rcov ev avrfj 
rfj jdovAfj yevopevoov els, (j)lAos tov Kal ovvrjdrjs 
epoi, o(f>oSpa TrepL-qAyrjoa rods re rroAlras ovrcos 
Trepl epe yevopevovs ayapiarovs, emyvovs St a 
<j)6ovov dvacpedrjval pe Trpoora^aL, Kal rep tov 
rrarepa Sea raiv ypappdrow TroAAa p.e TrapaKaAelv 
d(j)LKeadai TTpos avrov rrodelv yap e<f>r/ dedoaodac 

20o rov vlov -rrpo tov reAevrrjoaL. ravra 8 rj rrpos rovs 
<j)lAovs eiTTOv Kal on perd rpLrrjv rjpepav /cara- 
Alttwv tt]v ywpav avrow els r rjv TrarplSa -rropev- 
aolpLrjv. Avrrrj 8’ drravras rovs aKovoavras 1 
xareaye, rrapeKaAovv re /cAatovre? prj eyKaraAnreiv 
avrovs drroAovpevovs el rrjs epxjs arpar-qylas 

206 dTTOOTeprjdeLev. ou KaravevovTOS Se pov rats 
iKereiais avrdw, aAAa Trepl rrjs epavrov (f>pov- 
tl^ovtos ocoTXjplas, Belcravres ol TaAtAacot prj 
d-rreAdovros evKara(f)p6v7)TOt rots Arjorais yevoivro, 
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further requisitioned three hundred citizens to 
follow the deputies, providing money for the main¬ 
tenance of the whole number. The consent of these 
recruits being obtained and their preparations for the 
journey completed, the party of Jonathan set out 
with them ; John’s brother and a hundred regulars 
also accompanied them. They had orders, in the 
event of my volunteering to lay down my arms, to 
send me alive to Jerusalem, but if I offered any 
resistance to kill me regardless of consequences, 
having the weight of their masters’ commands 
behind them. They had also written to John to be 
prepared for an attack upon me, and were issuing 
orders to Sepphoris, Gabara, and Tiberias to send 
assistance to John. 

(41) My information reached me in a letter from 
my father, to whom the news was confided by Jesus, 
son of Gamalas, an intimate friend of mine, who had 
been present at the conference. I was deeply 
distressed, both by the base ingratitude of my 
fellow-citizens, whose jealousy, as I could see, had 
prompted the order to put me to death, and also by 
the earnest request in my father’s letter that I 
would come to him, as he longed to see his son 
before his death. I told my friends exactly what 
had happened and of my intention, in three days’ 
time, to quit the district and go home. All who 
heard me were overcome with grief and besought 
me, with tears, not to abandon them to the ruin 
which awaited them if deprived of my leadership. 
To these entreaties, out of concern for my own safety, 
I refused to yield ; whereupon the Galilacans, fearing 
that my withdrawal would leave them an easy prey 

1 KaKoCffovrai P, a-KoicravTa RA, aKouovTas MW. 
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rrepvTovcnv els tt]v F aXiXalav aVacrap 70VS arjpa- 
vovvras rrjv iprjv yvcbprjv —epl 7Tjs drraXXayfjs. 

207 ttoAAoi Se xal Travra^odev avvrjxdrjaav, Jjs rjxovaav, 
pe7a ywaixGiv xal rexvcov, ov ttoOco, Sokoi 1 poi, tu> 
rrpos epe paXXov rj toj rrepl avrwv Seet rouro 
7 rparrovres' ijxov yap rrapapevov70s Trelaead ai 
xaxdv ovSev vrreXdpBavov. rjxov ovv 7ravres els 

\ r 5 / 5 ' T 5 > a ’ \ ' ’ 

70 peya Treoiov ev oj oierpipov Acrco^ts' eartp 
ovopa avrpj. 

208 (42) Ata Se rrjs vvktos exelvqs OavpaGiov olov 
oveipov edeaadp'qv. err el yap els Kolrrjv irpaTropirjV 
Sta ra ypa<f)evra Xvrrovpevos xal rerapayp-evos, 

209 eSo^a rtva Xeyeiv emoravra poi‘ “ rravaai Trjv 
ip v XV v > ^ OV70S, aAyatp, TraPTOs S’ dnaXXdooov 
chofiov ra yap Ai/ttowtcl oe peyiG7ov TTOirjoei xal 
ev rraaiv euru^eararov, xa7op8ojoeis S’ ov povov 
7av7a, aXX a xal ttoXX d erepa. prj xdpve S rj, 
pepvrjGo S’ 07i xal 'Pto/xatots Set ae TroXeprjaai.” 

21u 7OV70V St) 7ov oveipov deaoapevos Stavtara/xat 
xa7afirjvai TrpoOvpovpevos els to TreSlov. Trpos Se 
77jv eprjv otftiv rrdv 76 rrXrjdos 7cov YaXiXalojv, 
rjoav S’ ev av70ts yvvalxes re xal TralSes, errl 
G7opa piifjav7es eav7oi>s xal 8axpvov7es lxe7evov 
prj G(f>ds ey/caraAtTretp to ts rroXeplois, pr /S’ a7reA#etp 
idoav7a Trjv ycopav avrcov evvfipiapa rots' eydpois 

211 eoopevrjv. cos Se rats Serjoeoiv ovx erreidov, 
xo.7rjvdyxal.ov opxois peveiv Trap 1 eavTots, e’AotSo- 
povv7o re ra> 8rjpu> ttoXXG 7Gw 'IepocroAu/ctrajp cos 
elpryveveodai 7rjv xcopav ainG>v ovx eG)V7i. 

212 (43) Taura S rj xal erraxovoov av7tov xal fiXeniov 
70 V TrXrjdovs 77)v xa7Tj(f>eiav exXdaOrjv Trpos eXeov, 

1 OOKEt R. 
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to the brigands, sent messengers throughout Galilee Hally of 
to announce my intended departure. On hearing of toii'ls 68 ”* 
this, large numbers assembled from all quarters, with support, 
their wives and children, influenced, 1 imagine, as 
much by alarm for themselves as by affection for 
myself; being convinced that while I remained at 
my post no harm would befall them. All flocked to 
the great plain, called the plain of Asochis, a in 
which my quarters lay. 

(42) That night I beheld a marvellous vision in my His dream, 
dreams. I had retired to my couch, grieved and 
distraught by the tidings in the letter, when I thought 

that there stood by me one who said : “ Cease, man, 
from thy sorrow of heart, let go all fear. That 
which grieves thee now will promote thee to great¬ 
ness and felicity in all things. 6 Not in these present 
trials only, but in many besides, will fortune attend 
thee. Fret not thyself then. Remember that thou 
must even battle with the Romans.” Cheered by this 
dream-vision I arose, ready to descend into the plain. 

On my appearance, the whole crowd of Galilaeans, 
which included women and children, flung themselves 
on their faces and with tears implored me not to 
abandon them to their enemies nor, by my departure, 
leave their country exposed to the insolence of their 
foes. Finding entreaties unavailing, they sought 
with adjurations to coerce me to stay with them ; 
bitterly inveighing against the people of Jerusalem 
for not allowing their country to remain in peace. 

(43) With these cries in my ears and the sight of 
the dejected crowd before my eyes, my resolution 
broke down and I was moved to compassion ; I felt 

“ Sahel el Buttauf, running E. and W., in the break in the 
hills between Jotapata on the north and Nazareth on the 
south. 6 Or perhaps “ above all men.” 
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a£tov etvat voplturv vtt ep togovtov ttXt)Qovs Kai 
TTpoSrjXoVS KLvSdvOVS vrropevetv. Ka.Ta.vevu) Sr) 
peveiv, Kai TTevraKtaxtXlovs avrtbv oTrXlras 
r)Keiv KeXevoas e'xovras eavrols rpotyas irri ras 

213 oiKijaeLS Sia<f)ijKa rods aXXovs- errei Se ol TTevraKta- 
X^Xtot rrapeyevovTO, tovtovs avaXafiow Kai rpia- 
XtXlovs to u? gvv ipavru) Grparuoras, Imreis S’ 
oySor/Kovra, rrjv rropetav els Xa/3o>Ao) Ktoprjv, 
UroXepatSos peOoptov ovaav, erTOf^Gap-qv, KaKel 
ras Svvapets Gvvetxov eroLpdteodai GKqTTTopevos 

214 irrl rov rrpos IlAaKtSov rroXepov. d^iKero S’ ovros 
perd Suo Grreipdov rre^ov gt pared par os Kai Imretov 
IXqs puds vtto Keorlov FaAAou rreptfidels, tv’ 
ipTrprjor) ras Kiopas rd>v TaAiAatcuu at ttX rjalov 
rjoav UroXepatSos ■ fiaXXopevov S’ eKelvov xdpaKa 
77po rrjs YlroXepaeujv rroXeuas rtdepat Kaycb arparo- 
rreSov, rrjs Kwpqs oaov e^qKOvra araSlovs a-rrocr^ara. 

215 TToXXaKLS pev odv ras Svvapets Trpoqydyopev djs 
els pdxr)v, TrXeov S’ ovSev aKpofioXtaptov errpa^a- 
pev■ o yap IIAa/aSos' datorrep iylvcooKev orredSovr a 
pe rrpos pdx^] v avros KaraTrXqrropevos vrreareX- 
Xero‘ rrjs pevrot riroAe/xatSos' ovk e^atpt^ero. 

216 (44) Kara rovrov St rov Katpov a^tKopevos 
’ItovdO-qs perd tojv ovpTrpeofieatv, &v e<f>apev 4k 
tujv UepoooXvpaiv vtto rtov TTepl Hlptova Kai 
"Avavov rov ap^iepea rrerrep^Oat, Xaftetv <pe> x St’ 
eveSpas errefiovXevev <f>avepd>s yap emxetpelv ovk 

217 eroXpa. ypd<j)et Se rrpos pt rotavrqv eTTtGroXiqv’ 
" ’latvddqs Kai ol gvv avrto rrepcfidevres vtto ru>v 
*lepoGoXvptrtov ’1 g>ot]7tu) ^cupeiu. qpels vtto tujv 
ev *lepoGoXvpots Trpcorov, aKovodvrajv rov and 

1 ins. ed. princeps, ora. mss. 
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that it was right to face even manifest perils for so Josephus 
vast a multitude. So I consented to remain ; and, remaln^n ° 
giving orders that five thousand of them were to Galilee, 
join me in arms, bringing their own provisions, I 
dismissed the rest to their homes. When the five 
thousand arrived, I set out with them, the three 
thousand infantry already with me and eighty 
horse, and marched to Chabolo, a a village on the 
frontiers of Ptolemais, where I kept my forces 
together, feigning to be making preparations for 
an engagement with Placidus. The latter had been 
sent by Cestius Gallus, with two cohorts of infantry 
and a squadron of horse, to burn the Galilaean villages 
in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais. While he was 
entrenching himself in front of that city, I on my 
side encamped about sixty furlongs from the village 
of Chabolo. On several occasions we led out our 
forces, as for battle, but did not proceed beyond 
skirmishes, because Placidus, in proportion as he 
saw my eagerness for a combat, became alarmed and 
declined it. He did not, however, quit his post at 
Ptolemais. 

(14) At this juncture Jonathan arrived with his Arrival of 
fellow-envoys, who, as I said, had been sent from iem embassy 
Jerusalem by Simon and Ananus the high-priest. in G.niiee: 
Not venturing to attack me openly, he laid a plot to ence with 
entrap me, writing me the following letter : Josephus. 

“ Jonathan and his fellow deputies from 
Jerusalem to Josephus, greeting. The Jerusalem 
authorities, having heard that John of Gischala 

° Cabul (Kabul), half-way between the Plain of Asochis 
(§ 207 above) and Ptolemais (Acre). 
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YioydAuiv 'lojavvrjv eTTijSejSouAeu/ceVai aot rroXXaKLS, 
irriprfidrjpev imrrXrj^ovrcs avru) Kal rrapawiaovrcs 

218 els to Aoittov v—aKoveiv aoi. fiovAevcracrOai Se 
ovv (to l diXovres rrepl raw Kocvrj r-paKriojv rrapa- 
KaXoVpCV TjKCLV 6&7TOV TTpOS r)P&S prj p€Ta TToXXoW 

ovSe yap rj Kto/ir/ Svvair d.v orpariaircdv rrXrjdos 

219 imSi^aodai.” ravra S’ iypa<f)ov 7rpooSoKcovTes 
Svolv 6arcpov, rj on xojpls orrXow arfiLKopevov rrpds 
avrovs e£ovcnv VTToyelptov, rj rroXXovs irrayopevov 

220 Kptvovoi rroXiptov. rjiccv Si poi rrjv imoroXrjv 
Irrrrevs Koplt,a)v > Bpaovs clXXojs veavlas rcdv rrapa 
fiaoiAel rrore arparevoapivow rjv S’ id pa vvktos 
rjSr] Sevripa, Kad* rjv Irvyyavov pcrd rcdv (ftlXaiv 
Kal tojv rrjs YaXtXalas rrpcdrcov ionodpevos ■ 

221 ovros Sr/, rrpooayyelXavros olkctov pot rjKciv rivd 

Irrrria ’IooSaioi', eloKXrjdcls ipov KeXevoavros 
rjorraoaro pev ouS’ oAcos', rrjv imoroXrjv Se rrpo- 
re was, ravTTjv, etTrev, o c eg lepooroAv/xcov 

rjKovres rren6p(f)aai croi. ypa.<f>e 8 rj rayiara Kal 
ov • Kal yap irrelyopai rrpos avrovs vrroorpi<f>€iv.” 

222 ol pev ovv KaraKelpevoi rrjv rov orparicdrov 
roXpav idavpaoav, eyed Se KaOi^eodai rrapeKaXovv 
Kal avvScLTrve'iv rjplv. dpvrjoapivov Se rrjv pev 
imoroXrjv perd yelpas elyov ws eSe^dptjv, rrpos 
Se tovs (JflAovs rrepl rr pay par ojv iripcvv rrjv opiAiav 

223 irroiovprjv. per 5 ov rroXXrjv 8’ odpav e^avaords Kal 
rods pev aXXovs arroXvoas errl Koirrjv, riooapas 
Si poi povov rwv avayKaioov <f)lAcvv rrpoopelvai 
KeXevoas Kal roj rratSl rrpoord^as otvov eroipaoai, 
rrjv imoroXrjv dvarrrv£as prjSevos ipftAirrovros Ka£ 
avrrjs raxv ovvels rrjv row yeypa<f>oru)v irrlvoiav, 

224 rrdAiv avrrjv iarjprjvdprjv. Kal ids prj rrpoaveyvcoKws, 
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has frequently plotted against you, have commis¬ 
sioned us to reprove him and to admonish him in 
future to show you proper respect. Wishing to 
confer with you on a concerted line of action, we 
request you to come to us with all speed, and with 
but few attendants, as this village could not accom¬ 
modate a large military force.” 

In so writing they expected one of two things to 
happen : either I would come unprotected and they 
would have me at their mercy, or, should I bring a 
large retinue, they would denounce me as a public 
enemy. The letter was brought to me by a trooper, 
an insolent young fellow who had formerly served in 
the king’s army. It was the second hour of the 
night, and I was dining with my friends and the 
chief men of Galilee. My servant announcing the 
arrival of a Jewish horseman, this fellow, being called 
in by my orders, gave me no salute whatever, but 
reached out the letter and said : “ The party who 
have come from Jerusalem have sent you this. 
Write your reply immediately, as I am in a hurry to 
return to them.” My guests were astonished at 
the soldier’s audacity ; I, for my part, invited him 
to sit down and join us at supper. He declined. I 
kept the letter in my hands, as I had received it, and 
conversed with my friends on other subjects. Not 
long after I rose and, dismissing the others to their 
repose, directed four only of my closest friends to 
stay and ordered my servant to set on wine. Then, 
when no one was looking, I unfolded the letter, took 
in at a glance the writers’ design and sealed it up 
again. Holding it in my hands as though I had not 
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dXXa perd x e ^P as v-drrjv OC 001 '* 77 pooera£a rd> 
arparuvrr) 8paxpds eiKoai<v> i(f)68iov Sodrjvai. 
rov Be A afiovros Kal X^P LV ^X eLV ^"qoavros aw els 
rrjv alaxpoKepheiav avrov Kal a>$ ravrr) paXiord 
eoTLV aAojcn[jLO£, aAA ei orv/JLTruiv rjfuv, tcprjv, 

deXrjoeoas, Xr/ipei Kara KvaOov 8paxprjv plav.” 

225 o S’ aopevos vrrrjKOvaev, Kal rroXvv rov olvov 
77poa(f>ep6pevos vrrep rov rrXeov Xafietv to dpyvpiov 
Kal pedvaBels ovKeri rd drropprjra areyeiv eSvvaro, 
aAA’ ecf>palev ovk epionvpevos rr/v re ovveoKev a- 
apevrjv errifiovXrjv Kal u'js Kareifjrj(f>iopevos eirjv 
ddvarov Trap ’ aurots. rawr’ aKovaas avriypd(f)a> 

226 rov rporrov rovrov 'lcogtjttos ’It ovadrj Kal rots 
ovv avru) X a *-P e LV - eppcvpevovs vpds els rrjv 
TaXiXalav TjKeiv rrvOopevos rjBopai, pa Accra 8’ 
on hvvrjoopai rrapahovs vplv rrjv rtov evdaSe 
rrpaypArcov empeXeiav els rrjv rrarpl8a nopev- 

227 dfjvai- rovro yap Kal rraAat rroietv rjOeXov. eSei 
pev ovv prj povov els —aAt ud rrapayeveadai pe rrpos 
vpds, dXXa TTOppco Kal pq8e KeXevaavrwv, avy- 
yvdopqs 8e rvyelv d£iw prj hvvdpevos rovro 
noirjaai, rrapaifrvXdoGOJV 1 iv XaficoXaj IIAd/aSoi' els 
rrjv TaXiXalav dvafirjvai 8T ivvolas eyovra. rjKere 
ovv vpels rrpos pe rrjv erriaroXrjv avayvovres- 
eppcvaOe.” 

228 (-to) Tavra ypaipas 8ovs ra> arparuorr) <f>epeiv 
avve^erreptpa rpiaKovra row T aXiXalow 8OKipcu- 
rdrovs, vnoQepevos avrots darrdaaodai pev eKel- 
vovsi erepov oe pqbev Aeyeiv. eraga be Kai Kao 

1 Xiese : ira.pa<i>v\ac>u sir P, Trapa<pi’\aera'jj yan the rest. 


a The standard silver coin, roughly a franc. 
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vet read it, I ordered twenty drachmas to be presented 
to the soldier for travelling expenses. He accepted 
the money and thanked me for it. Noting his 
cupidity as offering the surest means of gulling him, 
I said, “ If you will consent to drink with us, you 
shall receive a drachma ° for every cup.” He readily 
assented and, in order to win more money, indulged 
so freely in the wine that he became intoxicated and 
unable to keep his secrets any longer to himself. He 
told me, without being asked, of the plot that had 
been hatched and how I had been sentenced to death 
by his employers. On hearing this I wrote the 
following reply : 

“ Josephus to Jonathan and his colleagues, 
greeting. I am delighted to hear that you have 
reached Galilee in good health ; more especially 
because I shall now be able to hand over to you 
the charge of affairs here and return home, as I 
have long wished to do. I ought certainly to 
have gone, not merely to Xaloth, 6 but further, 
to wait upon you, even without your instructions ; 
I must, however, request you to excuse me for 
my inability to do so, as I am here at Chabolo, 
keeping watch on Placidus, who is meditating 
an incursion up country into Galilee. Do you, 
therefore, on receipt of this letter, come and 
visit me. Fare you well.” 

(45) Having written this letter and handed it to the 
soldier, I sent him off, accompanied by thirty 
Galilaeans of the highest repute, whom I instructed 
to pay their respects to the deputies, but to say not 
a word more. To each of them I attached a soldier 

6 A village in the Great Plain, on the southern frontier of 
Galilee, elsewhere called Exaloth (B. iii. 39). 
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eKaorov avrcov ttlgtojv orrXtrcdv eva napacf>vXd^ovra, 
/LIT] TIS rols TTepL<f)OelGLV VTT €/i OV TTpOS TOVS TTepl 
rov ^lcovd9rjv o/xiAta yevrjrai. Kal ol fiev erro- 

229 pevdrjoav. ol 8 e rrepl rov ’IcovdOrjv rrjs rrpddrrjs 
rrelpas dp,aprovres erepav emoroX-qv p,oi roiavrrjv 
errepipav ia>vavr)s /cat ot aw auTtu Lcogi^ttco 
yaipeiv. TrapayyeXXop,ev gol ^Copts' ottXltojv els 
rplrrjv rrapayeveoOai Trpos r]p.-Ss els TafiapcbO 
Kcop,r]v, iva biaKovo(x>iJ,ev rcdv Trpos ’la >dvvr)v 

230 iyKX'qp,dra>v am yeyovorwv.” ravra ypdipavres 
Kal darraadpievoL rods F aXiXalous ovs TT€TTop.(f>eiv l 
acf)LKOvro els 'Id<f>av Ko'jp,rjv poeylorrjv ovoav rodv 
ev rfj TaXiXala, relyeotv oxvpojrdrrjv Kal rroXXodv 
olK-rjropwv p,eorrjV. VTrr)vrlaC,ev 8e to rrXrjdos av- 
rods p,erd yvvaiKodv Kal reKvcov Kal Karefiooov 
KeXevovres amevai Kal p,fj cj>0ovelv avrols ayaOov 

231 rod orparrjyov. rraprjpe9ll,ovro 8e rals <fxx>vals ol 
rrepl rov ’IwvdOrjv, Kal (f>avepovv p,ev rfjv opyfjv 
ovk eroXpLOJV, ovk d^ojaavres S’ avrods arro- 
Kploeajs els ras aXXas Kcdp.as erropevovro. dpuoiai 
S’ vrrrjvrivv avrols rrapd rrdvrcvv at Karafiorjaeis 
pberarreloeiv avrods fioidvrtov ovSeva -rrepl rov p,7j 

232 arparrjyov e^etv '\<x>arj7Tov. drrpaKroi 8e rrapa 
rovrcov arreXOovres ol rrepl rov ’la >vadrjv els 
HerrfiajpLV p.eylarrjv rcdv ev rfj TaXiXala rroXiv 
d<f)iKVOVvrai‘ ol S’ evrevOev dvOpuirroi Trpos 'Pa»- 
jialovs rals yvcdp,ais d-rrofiXe-rrovres e’/cetVot? jxev 

e / >/ > * / if > i r 

VTTTjVTUJV, €{JL€ 0€ OUT eTTYjVOVV OUT €pAaG(pr)fJ,OVV . 

233 rrapd Se XerrcfHopirtdv els ’Acra^tv Karaftavres , 2 ol 
evrevOev TraparrXrjGLa>s rols ’la<f>r)vols Karefioovv 

1 Niese: irewofKpatni’ MSS., irtTropupa ed. pr. 

2 KarapavTuv should perhaps be read. 
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whom I could trust, to watch them and see that no 
conversation took place between my emissaries and 
the other party ; and so they set off. Foiled in their 
first attempt, Jonathan and his friends sent me 
another letter as follows : 

“ Jonathan and his colleagues to Josephus, 
greeting. We charge you in three days’ time to 
join us, without military escort, at the village of 
Gabaroth, 0 that we may give a hearing to your 
accusations against John.” 

Having written this letter and taken leave of the 
Galilaeans whom I had sent, they went on to Japha, 6 
the largest village in Galilee, very strongly fortified 
and containing a dense population. There they 
w ere met by a crowd, including w omen and children, 
Avho in abusive language bade them be off and not 
grudge them their excellent general. Irritated 
though they were by these outcries, Jonathan and 
his colleagues did not dare to show their displeasure, 
and, not deigning to reply, proceeded to the other 
villages on their route. But on all sides they were 
met by similar denunciations, the people loudly 
protesting that none should induce them to alter their 
determination to have Josephus for their general. 
Unsuccessful in the villages the delegates withdrew 
to Sepphoris, the largest city in Galilee. Here the 
inhabitants, who inclined to the side of the Romans, 
w r ent to meet them ; refraining, however, from either 
praise or censure of myself. From Sepphoris they 
descended to Asochis, winch gave them a noisy 
reception similar to that which had greeted them at 

a Elsewhere called Gabara; some six miles N.E. of 
Josephus’s quarters at Cabul. 

b Doubtless Japhia ( Yafd), a few miles S.W. of Nazareth. 
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avrwv oi Se rrjv opyrjv ovk4 n Karaoxdvres /ce- 
Xevovuiv rols per avrojv orrXlrais rvnreiv £vXois 
rovs Karafiowvras. Kara F dfiapa Se yevopevovs 
v—avria^ei per a rptcr^tAiojy orrXircov 6 ’Ia/a vvrjs. 

234 eyed S' 4 k rrjs imaroXrjs rjSrj avveiKcds or t Seeyvev- 
Kacn rrpos pe rroXepelv, avaards otto XaftajXdjv 
per a rpeayeXloiv ottXlvojv, KaraXirreJdv 4v rep 
arparorreSep rov merrorarov rtdv <f>IXevv, els ’Ia/- 
rdrrara rrapeyevoprjv, rrXrjolov civrdw etvac fiov- 
Xopevos [oaov] arro reooapaKOvra araSlevv, /cat 

235 ypd<f)OJ rrpos avrovs raSe * “ el rravrevs pe rrpos 
vpds 4X9 elv fiovXeode, Sia/cdcnat /cat reaaapes Kara 
rrjv r aXiXalav elalv rroXees /cat Kojpai. rovrow 
els rjv BeXrjaere rrapayevijaopai x° J P L S Yafldpow 
/cat Tt,oxaXa)v rj pev yap rrarpis eariv ’Ia/a vvov, 
rj Se avppaxos avrep Kal efilXrj." 

236 (46) Tat/ra ra ypappara Xafiovres ol Trepl rov 
’lojvaOrjv ovKer t pev dvriypd(f>ov<Jiv, avveSpiov Se 
redv <i> lXojv Kadiaavres Kal rov ’ItodvvTjv rrapa- 
Xaftovres 4fiovXevovro rlva rporrov 4mxeipT]aex)al pot,. 

237 Kal *loodvvrj pev eSo/cei ypd(f)et,v rrpos rrdaas ras 4v 
rfj r aAtAata rroXeis Kal Kcopas, etvat, yap 4v eKaarr) 
rrdvreos eva yovv /cat Sevrepov Sidef>opov 4pol, Kal 
KaXelv rovrovs eds errl rroXepiov. 4KeXeve re 1 
rreprreiv ro Soy pa rovro Kal els rrjv 'lepoaoXvpiredv 
rroXtv 3 iva /ca/cetvot yvovres vrro redv TaXiXalojv 
KeKpiadat. pe rroXepiov Kal avrol tftr)<f>laa>vrai m 
yevopevov yap rovrov Kal rovs evvoiKeds eyovrds 
pot Y aXiXalovs dyKaraXeujjecv e<f>r) ef>ofir)9evras. 

238 ravra ovpfiovXevoavros ’la >avvov o<f>oSpa Kal rols 

239 aXXois rjpeaev ra XexBevra. rrepl S’ djpav rrjs 

1 Niese: ixe'XevtTo TTtfj.TrcLi> P, irefjiirtiv o’ e/ccXeie the rest. 
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Japha. Unable longer to restrain their wrath, they 
ordered their military escort to beat the rioters with 
cudgels. On their arrival at Gabara they were met 
by John with three thousand men in arms. Having 
already understood from their letter that they were 
determined to attack me, I set out from Chabolo, 
with a force three thousand strong, leaving my most 
trusted friend in command of the camp ; and, being 
anxious to be near them, removed to Jotapata, 
where I was about forty furlongs away. I then 
wrote to them as follows : 

“ If you seriously desire me to come to you, 
there are two hundred and four cities and 
villages in Galilee. I will come to whichever of 
these you may select, Gabara and Gischala 
excepted ; the latter being John’s native place 
and the former in league and alliance with him.” 

(46) On receipt of this letter Jonathan and his Plots of the 
colleagues, abandoning further correspondence, sum- emmt?^" 1 
moned a meeting of their friends, John included, measures of 
and deliberated how they should proceed against me. Joseplms - 
John was of opinion that they should write to every 
city and village in Galilee, in each of which there 
would certainly be found at least one or two ad¬ 
versaries of mine, and call out these persons as 
against an enemy. He further recommended that a 
copy of this resolution should be sent to Jerusalem, 
in order that the citizens, on learning that I had 
been declared an enemy by the Galilaeans, might be 
induced to pass a similar vote. In that event, he 
added, even my Galilaean partisans would abandon 
me in alarm. John’s advice was highly approved by 
the rest of the council. About the third hour of the 
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VVKTOS TpirTjV €i£ yVWGLV TjK€ pOl TO.VTa, HaKyaiOV 

rwv odv avrols rivos avropoXfjaavros rrpos pe Kal 
tt]v emyelp^aiv avrwv array yeiXavr os' oviceri St) 

240 delv vrreprideadat, rov Kaupov. a£iov Se Kpivas 
'laKwfiov orrXlrrjv row rrepl epe mordv 1 KeXevoj 
hiaKoalovs orrXlras Xafiovra cjypovpelv ras arro 
Taftdpwv els rrjv TaXiXalav i£68ovs, Kal roi>s 
rrapiovras crvXXapfidvovra Trpos epe rreprreiv, pd- 
Xiora he rods perd ypapparwv aXi OKopevovs- 

241 ' lepeplav he Kal avrov e#c rwv (f>lXwv pov ped' 
e^aKoolwv orrXirwv els rfjv peSopiov rfjs F aXiXaias 
errepipa ras arro ravrrjs els tt)v 'lepoaoXvpirwv 
rroXiv ohods rrapa<f}vXd^ovra, rr poor ay pa hods 
KaKeivco rods per' emoroXwv ohevovras avXXap- 
fidveiv, Kal rods pev dvhpas ev heapols irrl rorrov 
<f>vXdrreiv, ra he ypdppara rrpos epe hiarreprreiv. 

242 ( 47 ) Taura rols rreprropevois evreiXapevos FaAt- 
Xalois hnjyyeiXa KeXevwv els rf/v emovoav ava- 
Xaftovras ra orrXa Kal rpuMV -qpepow rpo<f>fjv els 
Tafiapwd KOjprjV rrapayeveodai rrpos pe. rwv Se 
rrepl epe orrXirwv polpas rerrapas velpas rods 
morordrovs avrwv rrepl rfjv rov owparos cftvXaKrjv 
era£a, ra^iapyovs avrols emorijoas Kal <f>povrl£eiv 
KeXevoas vrrep rov prjheva arparidjrrjv dyvwarov 

243 avrols ovvavaplyvvadai. rf t S’ emovarj rrepl 
rreprrrrjv wpav ev T afiapwd yevopevos evpioKW 
rrav ro rrehlov to rrpo rfjs KwprjS orrXirwv rrXfjpes 
rwv e.K rfjs F aXiXaias irrl rfjv avppaylav rrapovrwv, 
d)S avrols rraprjyyeXKeLV" rroXds Se Kal aXXos eK 

244 rwv Kwpwv dyXos avverpeyev. err el he Karaords 
els avrods Xeyeiv rjp£dpr)v, efioow arravres ev- 
epyerrjv Kal owrfjpa rfjs ywpas avrwv KaXovvres • 
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night news of these proceedings was brought to me 
by Saccliaeus, one of their party who deserted and 
reported their design to me, adding that there was 
no time to be lost. So, selecting James, a faithful 
soldier of my bodyguard, as a lit person, I ordered 
him to take two hundred men and guard the routes 
leading from Gabara into Galilee, and to arrest all 
who passed, especially any caught with letters upon 
them, and to send them to me. I also dispatched 
Jeremiah, another of my friends, with six hundred 
men to the frontier of Galilee, to watch the i-oads 
leading from the province to Jerusalem, with similar 
ordex-s to arrest all found travelling with dispatches ; 
such persons were to be kept in chains on the spot, 
the letters he was to forward to me. 

(47) Haviixg given these orders, I sent directions to 
the Galilaeans to join me on the following day at the 
village of Gabaroth, with their arms and three days’ 
provisions. I then divided my tioops into four 
companies, formed a bodyguax’d for myself of those 
whom I most trusted, and appointed offieex-s to take 
command, charging them to see that no soldier who 
was unknown to them mixed with their men. Reach¬ 
ing Gabaroth about the fifth hour on the following 
day, I found the whole plain in front of the village 
covered with armed men, who, in obedience to my 
orders, had rallied to my aid from Galilee ; while 
another large ci*owd was hurryiixg in fi-om the villages. 
When I stood up and was beginning to speak, they 
all greeted me with acclamations, calling me the 
benefactor and saviour of their country. I thanked 

1 iriaruv mss. 
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Kayw yaptv auTols eyetv dpoXoyr/oas avvefiovAevov 
rrpds prjheva prjre noAepeiv ptfre dp-rayf) poAvveiv 
ras xetpas, 1 aAAa aKtjVovv Kara to rreStov apKOV- 
pevovs tols iavrtuv idohloLS' OeXecv yap e<f)aoKov 

245 ra? Tapaxds ya/pi? <f>° VU)V xaTaaTeXXeLV . 2 awefhj 
3 ’ avdrjpepov els ras vtt’ epov Karaaradelaas twv 
o8a)v cf)vAa.Kas rows napd tov ’IwvdPov TT€p<f>devTas 
perd twv eVtcrroAo/v epTreoelv. /cat ol pev avSpes 
e^vAdydr/crav err l row tottwv, cos TraprjyyeiAa, rots' 
Se ypdppaaiv evru^a/v TrXrjpeoL fiAao<f)ripiwv /cat 
ifjevaparcov, ouSevt ravra fipacras oppav eV’ aorous 
hievoovpfjv. 

24G (48) ’A/couaavres Se ot rrepl rov 'IwvdOrjv crept 

rrjs eprjs acftlgews rovs IBlovs rravras dvaXafiovres 
/cat rov ’IaiavvTjv urreyajppcrav els rpv ’I^ctou ot/ctav 
/Sapts 8’ rjv a.VT 7 ) peyaXrj /cat 01/Sev a/cporroAea/s 
drroBeovaa. Kpvtpavres oSv Ao^ov ottXltwv ev 
avrij /cat ras aXXas arro/cAet'cravres dvpas, plav Se 
dvol^avres, npooeBoKwv 17/eetv e/c rrjs oSou pe rrpos 

247 avrovs darracropevov. /cat Sr/ StSoaotv evToXds 
tols orrAtrats, e’cretSav irapayevojpai, povov ela- 
eXQelv edoai tovs aXXovs arrelp^avTas' ovtws ydp 
wovto pe yevrjoeadaL paBlws avTols VTroxelpLOV. 

248 eijsevadrjoav Se rrjs e’ArrtSos' e’yco yap r~qv em^ovXrjv 
TrpoaioOopevos, cos e/c Trjs oSov Trapeyevoprjv, 
KaTaXvaas avTLKpvs avTwv KadevSecv ecrKrjTrroprjv. 

249 /eat ot crept rov ’Icova^v ocroAa/u./ 3 avovres ovtcos 
dvanaveadal pe Kadvrvwpevov wpprjcrav /cara- 
fidvTes els to creStov 3 peTarreWeLV clvtovs cos ipov 

•250 kokojs ot paTTjyovvTos. ravavrta Se avrols uvv- 
erreoev ocf)9evTwv ydp evdvs eyeveTO fiorj Trapd twv 
r aXiXalwv 4 Trpos ipe rov oTpaTTjyov evvolas a^ta, 
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them and advised them neither to attack anyone nor 
to sully their hands with rapine, but to encamp in the 
plain and be content with their rations, as my desire 
was to quell these disturbances without bloodshed. 

It happened, on that very day, that Jonathan’s 
couriers, carrying dispatches, fell into the hands 
of my sentries posted to guard the roads. The 
prisoners were, in accordance with my directions, 
detained on the spot; the letters I perused and, 
finding them full of slander and lies, decided, without 
mentioning a word of them to anyone, to advance to 
meet my foes. 

(48) Jonathan, hearing of my coming, retired, with 
all his own followers and John, to the mansion of 
Jesus, which was a great castle, as imposing as a 
citadel. Here they concealed an armed ambuscade, 
and, locking all but one of the doors, they waited 
for me to come, after my journey, and pay my saluta¬ 
tions. In fact, they gave orders to the soldiers to 
admit me only, on my arrival, and to exclude my 
attendants, hoping thus to have me easily at their 
mercy. In these expectations they were dis¬ 
appointed ; for I, discovering their plot, at the end 
of my march took up my quarters immediately oppo¬ 
site them and pretended to be asleep. Jonathan 
and his friends, imagining that I was actually resting 
and asleep, hastened down to the plain, to create 
disaffection on the ground of my inefficiency as a 
general. The result was quite the reverse ; for, no 
sooner had they appeared, than the Galilaeans raised 
a shout as hearty as their loyalty for me, their 


1 So It: the rest have x^P as - 
2 So P: the rest have /caratrTetXai. 

3 ir\rjOos MW. 4 Probably rij s should be inserted. 
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xardpepipiv re irroiovvro row rrepl rov 'la>vd9r)v, 
on rrapeiaiv ooSev pev avrol xaxov rrporrerrov96res, 
dvarpeifrovres 8e rd exelvorv 7 rpd.yp.a 7 a. xal rrap- 
exeXevovro dnevai- pr) yap av rrore perarreia9f)vaL 

251 rrpoardrr)v erepov dvr ’ epov Xaflelv. rovroiv arr- 
ayyeX9evrwv poi rrpoeX9elv els peaovs ovx ddxvqaa. 
xarefiaivov odv ev9eo>s d>s avrovs, 1 rl Xeyovaiv ot 
rrepl rov ’lajvaOrjv axovaopevos. rrpoeX9ovros Se 
pov Kporos rrapd Travros rov rrXr)9ovs ev9ds rjv /cat 
per ’ ev<f)r)picov emfiorjoeis X ( ' l P lv *X eLV opoXoyovvrojv 
rfj epfj orparrjyla , 

252 (4-9) Tavra S’ ot rrepl rov ']a>va9r)v axovovres 
i<f>o^rj6r)aav pr) /cat xivSvvevaojaiv drrodavelv, err ’ 
avrovs dpprjadvrojv row YaXiXalojv xard rrjv Trpos 
epe ydpiv. Spaapov ovv irrevoovv prj S vvrjdevres 
Se drreXdelv, rrpoapeZvai yap avrovs rj^lwaa, xar- 

253 rj(f>els jvrrepeivav evarr)odpevoij 2 rat Xoyqj. rrpoa- 
ra£as ovv red pev rrXr)9ei ras ev(f>rjplas xaraax^lv, 
/cat rwv OTrXirdiV rods rriarorarovs rats oSots 
ernarqaas vrrep rov efrpovpetv prj drrpoaSoxiqrois 
rjplv 6 ’I oidvvrjs in—earj, rrapaiveaas Se xal rots - 
YaXiXaiois dvaXafielv rd orrXa, pr) Trpos rrp> e<f>oSov 
row rroXeplojv, edv yevrjral ns al(f>viSios, rapa- 

254 yddiOLv, rrpcdrov rrjs eTTiaroXrjs rods rrepl rov 
’lojvdOrjv VTrepipvTjaxov, ov rpo-rrov ypaipeiav vtto 
rov xoivov rd>v ’lepoaoXvpircdv TreTrep<j)9ai Sta- 
Xvaovres pov ras rrpos rov ’loidvvqv (jnXoveixlas, ojs 

255 rrapaxaXeaeidv re pe rrpos avrovs d(f>Lxea9ai. xal 
ravra Ste£id>v rrjv ernaroXrjv els peaovs rrpovreivov, 
Iva prjhev dpvrjoaa9ai. SvvrjOdjaiv eXeyxdvrcvv avrovs 

256 rcuv ypappdr ojv. “ xal prjv,” e(fvr)v, “ 'Icovd9r) 

1 d?s ai’Tous R: the rest aeros, “ to hear with ray own ears.” 
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general, and reproached Jonathan’s party for coming, 
unprovoked, upon the scene to throw the province 
into disorder. They bade them be off, declaring 
their fixed determination never to receive another 
governor in my place. Informed of these proceed¬ 
ings I no longer hesitated to show myself, but 
instantly went down to them to hear what Jonathan 
was saying. My appearance was the signal for 
universal applause, and I was hailed with encomiums 
and expressions of gratitude for my services as 
commander. 

(19) Jonathan and his friends, on hearing these Josephus 
demonstrations, fearing that the Galilaeans, out of theemb^sy. 
devotion to me, might make a rush upon them, 
became alarmed for their lives. They accordingly 
meditated flight; but on my requiring them to stay, 
were unable to escape and stood there shame¬ 
facedly while I spoke. After bidding the people 
restrain their applause, I posted the most trusted 
of my soldiers on the roads to secure us against any 
surprise attack from John, and advised the Galilaeans 
to pick up their arms, in order to avoid confusion in 
the event of a sudden assault of the enemy. I then 
began by reminding Jonathan and his colleagues of 
their letter, how they had written that they had 
been commissioned by the general assembly at 
Jerusalem to settle my quarrels with John and how 
they had desired me to visit them. While relating 
these facts I held out the letter for all to see, to 
prevent any possibility of denial, the document being 
there to convict them. “ Moreover, Jonathan and 


2 The text is corrupt. That printed above follows cod. R, 
which alone supplies the finite verb. 
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vpels re ot crvp.rrpeor^eLs, el rrpos ’lovavvrjv Kptvo- 
pevos vrrep rov rrapaorrjoai rov e/xavrov fiiov Suo 
nvas rj rpels pdprvpas KaXovs Kayadovs rjyayov, 
SrjXov ws dvdyK'qv dv elyere rrpoe^eraoavres ko! 
rods rovrovv filovs drraXXd£ai pte rovv eyKXr)parow. 

257 tv’ ovv yvwre KaXd>s rrerrpdyOal pot tq Kara rrjv 
TaXtXatav, rpels pev ptdprvpas oXlyovs elvat vopl^ov 
to) KaXtos ftefiiojKon, rovrovs Se rrdvras vplv St- 

258 Sojpt. rrapd rovrtov ovv rrvQeuQe rlva rporrov ifitojoa, 
el perd rraorjs aepvorrjros Kal rracrqs dperfjs evddSe 
rrerroXlrevpai. Kal St) opKL^cv vp&s, c5 FctAtAatot, 
pySev eTTLKpvtpaoOat rfjs dXrjdetas, Xeyeiv S’ err l 
rovrtov ws SiKacxrdvv e’i ri prj KaXovs rrerrpaKrat.” 

259 (50) Ta vr ert X eyovros Kowal rrapd rr dvr ovv 
eylvovro <f>ovval KaXovvrovv evepyerrjv pte Kal 
oovrrjpa, Kal rrepl pev rovv rr err pay pev ovv epaprv- 
povv, rrepl Se rovv rrpay&r)oopevovv rrapeKaXovv- 
rrdvres S’ dvpvvov dvvjdplcrrovs ptev eye tv ras 
yvvatKas, XeXvrrrjodai Se prjSerrore prjSev vrr 

260 epov. perd rovro Suo row emaroXovv, as ol 
Karaaradevres vrr* epov <f>povpol rreptjvdeloas vrro 
row rrepl rov ’lowddrjv eXovres drreordXi<eaav rrpos 
epe, rrapaveylviooKQV rots TaXiXaiois, rroXXdw 
fiXaocf>r]pua>v rrX-qpets Kal Karaifievdopevas on 
rvpavvlSt ptdXXov f/ or par py la ypovpa t /car’ avrevw 

261 erepa re rroXXd rrpos rovrois eveyeyparrro pvqSev 
rrapaXirrovrovv dvatayvvrov ipevSoXoylas . efirjv 8’ 
eydv rrpos rd rrXrjdos rd ypd.ptp.ara Xafielv Sovrovv 
eKovolojs row Koptldvrow ov yap efiovXop-qv 
[aurovs-] 1 rd rrepl ras (f>povpds rods evavrlovs 
et’Sevatj pr) Selaavres rov ypdtjve tv drroordvtnv. 

1 Bekker omits. 
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you, his colleagues,” I proceeded, “ had my case 
against John been tried and had I produced some 
two or three excellent men as witnesses to my 
behaviour, it is evident that you would have been 
compelled, after inquiries into their character, to 
acquit me of the charges brought against me. Now, 
in order to convince you of the propriety of my 
conduct in Galilee, I consider three witnesses too 
few for one who has lived an honourable life, and I 
present you with all these here present. Ask them 
what my life has been, and whether in my official 
capacity here I have acted with perfect dignity, 
perfect integrity. And you, Galilaeans, I adjure 
to conceal nothing of the truth, but to declare in the 
presence of these men, as before judges in court, 
whether I have done anything amiss.” 

(50) Before I had finished speaking, there was a 
chorus of voices from all sides calling me benefactor 
and saviour. They bore testimony to my past 
conduct and exhorted me upon my course in future ; 
and they all swore that the honour of their women¬ 
folk had been preserved and that they had never 
received a single injury from me. I then read aloud 
to the Galilaeans two of the letters dispatched by 
Jonathan, which had been intercepted and forwarded 
to me by the scouts whom I had picketed on the 
roads. These were full of abuse and maligned me 
as acting the paid of a tyrant rather than a general, 
with much else beside, including every variety of 
shameless falsehood. I told the people that these 
dispatches had been voluntarily surrendered to me 
by the bearers, because I did not wish my opponents 
to know of the scouts’ share in the matter, lest they 
should be deterred from mating again. 
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(51) Taur’ aKodaav to nXfjdos a<fohpa nap- 

o£wdeV C77t T OV ’I U)Vadr)V COppLCL KCLL TOO S OVV O.VTU) 

avptnapovras ojs hta<f>depovvres’ Kav inenpdxetoav 
to epyov, el /at) rovs ptev TaXtXa'tovs enavaa rrjs 
opyrjs, Tot j rrepl rov ’Icvvddrjv S’ e<fr)v avyytvcvaKetv 
rwv rjSq nenpayptevtov, el pteXXotev pteravor/aetv Kal 


nopevdevres els rr/v rrarpiha Xeyotev rots neptifaat 
263 raXqdrj nep't rwv eptol nenoXtrevptevwv. ravr 
elnwv ane'Xvov avrovs /catVot ytvwaKwv ort pvqhev 


wv vneuxqvro notrjaovatv. to nXrjdos S’ els opy-qv 
e$€Kalero tear’ avrdw Kapte napeKaXovv entrperretv 
avrots riptwprjoaodat rovs ra roiavra roXptr/aavras ■ 

264 Tio.vrol.os ptev ovv eytvopvqv Treldajv avrovs tfelaaadat 
rwv avSpwv naaav yap rj$etv ardetv dXedptov 
overav rod Kotvfj avpttfepovros ' to Se TrXrjdos eayev 
rrjv tear' avrwv opyrjv apterafiXprov, /cat navres 
wpptiqaav €77t rrjv ot/ctao ev fj Karqyovro ot rrepl rov 

265 ’ Iwvddqv. eyw Se avvopwv rrjv opptrjv ovaav avrwv 
avenlaxerov avarT-qSr/aas ecf’ trrrrov eKeXevaa rots 
nXtjdeatv rrpos Sc oyavqv Kwptr)v eneadat, Tafiapwv 
arrexovaav etnoat crraSta. /cat ro tour to arparrjyr)- 
ptart xp^aa/xet’os - n-apeayov eptavrw ro ptr) So/cetu 
epttfvXtov noXeptov Kardpxeiv. 

266 (52) ’Ettci Se nepl Taj 1 Hwyaveas eyevoptqv, 
emarrjaas ro rrXfjdos /cat napatveaet ^p^aa/xe v°s 
rrepl rov ptr) rrpos ras opyds Kal ravr err ’ av- 
rjKearots rtp.wptats o£ea>s (fepeadat, /ce Xevw rovs 
lead’ TjXtKtav rjhr) npofiefirjKoras Kal rrpojrovs nap ’ 
avrots etcardv av&pas cos nopevaoptevovs* els rrjv 
'lepoooXvpttrwv rroXtv evrpentleadat, ptepuf/tv rroeq- 


1 rovs Hudson. 

2 Bekker: woptvotievovs 
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(51) The Galilaeans, on hearing these calumnies, andpai-dons 
were so much exasperated that they were starting ditionaiiy. 
to kill Jonathan and his companions ; and they would 
have effected their purpose had I not repressed their 
indignation. To Jonathan and his colleagues I 
promised pardon for the past on condition that they 
showed their contrition and returned home and gave 
a true report of my public life to those who had sent 
them. With that I let them go, well though I knew 
that they would fulfil none of their promises. The 
people, however, burning with rage against them, 
entreated my permission to punish those who had 
been guilty of such effrontery. I tried by all means 
to induce them to spare the men, knowing that 
party quarrels are invariably fatal to the common 
weal. Popular feeling was, however, too deep- 
seated to be affected, and they all rushed towards 
the house in which Jonathan and his friends had 


their quarters. Perceiving that their passions were 
now beyond restraint, I sprang to the saddle, 
ordering the crowd to follow me to the village of 
Sogane, twenty furlongs distant from Gabara. By 
this manoeuvre I guarded myself against the 
imputation of initiating a civil war. 

(52) On approaching Sogane a I called a halt, and 
advised the people not to let themselves be so 
impetuously carried away by their passions, especially 
where the consequences would be fatal. 6 I then 
directed a hundred of their leading men, well 


Flies to 
Sogane to 
avoid re¬ 
sponsibility 
lor civil war. 


Josephus 
sends 
counter¬ 
embassy to 
Jerusalem. 


advanced in years, to make ready for a journey to 
Jerusalem in order to lodge a complaint before the 


a Most mss. here have “ Sogaueac.” 

6 Literally, “ especially in the case of irremediable 
punishments,” i.e. (probably) those which they wished to 
inflict. 
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aopevovs errl tov Bqpov rcov rqv ytopav Biaara- 

y / <t \ i \ 5 \ n ~ >> v i ff \ 

207 ota^ovTOJV . /cat €av eTUKAaoucocnv, €(prjv , Trpos 1 
rows Aoyous vpojv, TrapaxaXeaare to xolvov ypdapai 
rrpos epe peveiv xeXevovTas eVt ttj TaAiAaca, rows' 
2GS Se Trepi row ’Ia>va0?/v ava^a/peiv exel6ev.’ > ravras 
avrols ras vrrodqxas Sous, ivappooapevow re 
ra^eais exelvcuv, qpepa rplrq peT a rqv exxXqaiav 
rqv aTrooroXqv eTrotqaapqv, ovpTrepifjas orrXlras 
209 rrevraxoalovs. eypatpa Be /cat rots ev Hapapela 
< filXois TTpovorjcraaOcu tov aacjjaXq yeveaOac rqv 
rropelav avrols‘ 77 S 77 yap ut 7 o 'Pco/xatots ?jv p 
Sa/tapeta /cat rrdvrojs eSet rows rayu fiovXopevovs 
drreXdetv St’ exelvqs TropeveaOac Tpialv yap qpepais 
a 770 FaAiAatas eveanv our cos els 'lepoooXvpa 
270 KaraXvcrai. avp. 77 apeTrep. 1 jja Se rows rrpeofiets xdydj 
peypi row rqs TaXiXalas opcov, <f>vXaxas emarqaas 
-rats oSots VTrep rod pq paBlcos rtva paOelv ct 77 - 
aXXarropevovs ■ Kal raura Trpdjjas ev 'la<f>OLS rqv 
BiarpijSqv erroiovpqv. 


271 (53) Ot Se 77epl tov ’Ia>va07/v St apaprovres rqs 
/ear’ e/tou srpa^ews ’laxivvqv arreXvaav els t a 
I tcr^aAa, aurot o eis* ttjv lipepiecov ttoalv ttctto- 
pevvro Xqipeodai rrpoaBoxdwres avrqv irroyelptov, 
erreiBrj xal 'Iqaovs 6 Kara tov xaipov tovtov 
l apyatVj 1 iyeypd<j)€i rrpds avrovs rrelaeiv eVayyeA- 
Xopevos to rrXqdos eXQovras VTroBeyeadai xal 

272 avrols eXeada 1 rrpooredqvat. ixeivoi pev ovv enl 
Toiavracs eXrrloiv drrqXdov, drrayyiXXei Be pot 
raura EtAas Sea ypapparow, ov e<j>qv rqs TtjSe- 
piaBos empeXqTqv xaraXeXoiTrevai, xal arrevBetv 
q^lov. xayoj rayecus VTraxovaas aura) /eat rrapa- 
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people against those who were splitting the country 
into factions. “ If,” I continued, “ they are affected 
by what you say, use your influence with the assembly 
to send written orders directing me to remain in 
Galilee and Jonathan and his colleagues to withdraw.” 

Having given these instructions, and their arrange¬ 
ments being quickly made, on the third day after 
the meeting I sent them off, with an escort of five 
hundred men-at-arms. I further wrote to my friends 
in Samaria to provide for their safe convoy through 
that district; for Samaria was now under Roman 
rule and, for rapid travel, it was essential to take 
that route, by which Jerusalem may be reached in 
three days from Galilee. I accompanied the dele¬ 
gates myself as far as the frontier of Galilee, posting 
scouts on the roads to screen their departure. This 
task accomplished, I settled at Japha.“ 

(53) Foiled in their designs upon me, Jonathan Jonathan’s 
and his colleagues, leaving John to return to Gischala, (nc!t!(" sy 
had proceeded to Tiberias, expecting to receive its ra-oft 
submission ; for Jesus, at that time its chief magis¬ 
trate, had written to them, promising that he would 
persuade the inhabitants to welcome them, if they 
came, and to decide to join their party. On the 
strength of these expectations they set out. News 
of these proceedings reached me in a letter from 
Silas, urging me to lose no time in coming ; I had 
left him, as I have mentioned already, 6 in charge of 
Tiberias. Responding instantly to his advice I went, 

0 See § 230 with note. 6 § 89. 

1 Oil), ixpxuv f\ 
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yevojxevos eis klvSvvov deewXeLas Kareorrjv e£ 

273 air las rocavrrjs. ol rrepl rov ’It ovadrjv yevopcevoi 
rrapa rols T ifiepievoiv teat rroXXovs rreioavres 
deroarrjval jxov diacfropovs ovras, cos rjKOVoav rrjv 
ep'rjv rrapovolav, Seloavres rrepl iavrwv rjKOV repos 
epe, Kal darraodpevoL jxaKaplleLV eXeyov ovtojs 
rrepl rrjv TaAcAalav dvaerpaefevra, GvvrjSeodal re 

274 Sia rcprjs ayopevoy kogjxov yap iavrwv elvac rrjv 
eprjv So£av ecfraoav, ws dv SiSaoKaAwv re pov 
yevopevwv Kal rroXtrwv dvrow, ScKaiorepav re rrjs 
’Iwdvvov rrjv eprjv repos avrovs <j>iAiav vreapyeiv 
eXeyov, Kal orrevSecv pev els rrjv ocKelav drreXSelv, 
rrepipeveiv S’ ews 1 veroyeipLOv rov ’\wdvvrjv ijxol 

275 rroirjowoLV. Kal ravra Xeyovres irrwpooav rovs 
c()pLKcodeardrovs opKOVS reap' rjp.lv, St’ ovs amarelv 
ov deptrov ijyovjirjv. Kal 8rj rrapaKaXovoiv pe rrjv 
KardXvGiv dXXayov noirjoaodai Sia ro rrjv emovoav 
rjpipav elvai adfifiarov oyAeloQai Se prj 8 elv vie' 
avrwv rrjv rroAiv rwv Tifiepiewv e<f>aoKOv. 

276 (54) Kdyw prjdev vrrovorjoas is ras Tapiyalas 
arrrjXdov, KaraXvrrwv opojs iv rfj rroXei rovs rroXv- 
erpaypovrjoovras ri rrepl rjpwv Xeyoiro. Sia Trdarjs 
Se rfjs oBov rfjs aero Tapiyaiwv els Ti/3e/uaSa 
<f>epovGijs erreorrjoa rroXXovs, Iva jxot 8i’ dXXrjXwv 
orjpalvwGcv drrep dv rrapd rwv ev rfj rroXei Kara- 

Ill Xetcf>6evr wv rrvdwvrai. Kara rrjv emovoav ovv 
rjpipav ovvdyovrai rrdvres els rrjv erpooevyrjv, 
peyiorov oiKrjpa Kal rroXvv oyXov im8e£aodai 
hvvdpevov. eloeXQwv Se 6 ’lwvd9rjs <f>avepws jxev 
rrepl rrjs dreoardaews ovk eroXpa Xeyeiv, e<f>rj Se 

1 o’ eus Dind. : oe us mss. 
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but at the peril of my life, as will appear from the 
following circumstances. 

Jonathan and his party having, during their stay 
at Tiberias, induced a number of aggrieved persons 
to desert me, on hearing of my arrival were alarmed 
about their own safety, and came and paid me their 
salutations. They congratulated me on my exem¬ 
plary conduct of affairs in Galilee and professed to be 
delighted at the honour in which I was held, remark¬ 
ing that my reputation was a tribute to themselves, 
as my fellow-citizens to whom I owed my instruction. 
They added that they had more reason to be on 
friendly terms with me than with John ; and that, 
though anxious to return home, they M ere waiting 
until they had delivered him into my hands. As they 
corroborated these assertions by the most awe¬ 
inspiring oaths known to us, I felt that it Mould be 
impious to disbelieve them. They ended by request¬ 
ing me to take up my quarters elscM'hcre, as the 
next day M r as the sabbath, on which, they professed, 
they ought not to put the city to inconvenience. 

(51) Suspecting nothing, I departed for Tarichaeac. 
I left, hoM'ever, some of my party in the city to 
discover what n r as said about me “ ; and all along the 
road from Tarichaeae to Tiberias I posted a number 
of others to pass down the line to me any information 
obtained from those in the town. The next day 
there was a general assembly in the Prayer-house, 6 
a huge building, capable of accommodating a large 
crowd. Jonathan, who entered with the rest, while 
not venturing to speak openly of defection, said that 

6 Proseuche , ‘oratory,’ another name for synagogue; 
cf. Acts xvi. 13, 16; Juv. Sat. ill. 296. The distinction 
sometimes drawn between the ttvo words seems untenable 
(Schiirer). 


Meeting in 
the I’rayer- 
house at 
Tiberias. 
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arparrjyov Kpelrrovos ypelav rrjv rroAiv avrov 
278 ^X €lv - ’I^ctous S’ 6 dpyov ovSev vrrooreiAdjievos 
dva<f>avhov elrrev “ dpieivov eariv , o rroXlrai, 
reaaapaiv rjjids avZpaaiv vrraKoveiv rj kvi y Kal 
Kara yevos Xapirrpois kcll Kara avveaiv ovk aSo^ocs” • 
079 vrreSeiKVve Se tows' rrepl ’Ic ovddir)v. ravr elrrovra 
rov ’I rjoovv errfjvei rrapeXdov ’Iouoros Kal rivas 
€K rov 8rjp,ov avverreidev. ovk rjpeaKero Se rots 
Xeydelaiv to rrXrjdos Kal r; dvr os av els araaiv 
eyoprjaav, el p,rj rrjv avvoSov SceA vaev erreXdovaa 
eKrrj iopa, Kad ’ rjv rots aafifiaaiv apiarorroieiaBai 
vopupiov eariv rjpuv. Kal ol rrepl rov ’\ovd.9rjv els 
rrjv emovaav vrrepOejxevoi rrjv fiovArjv drr-fjeaav 
drrpaKroi. 

280 Eu0ws Se p .01 rovrov arrayyeXdevrov 77 pot 
Sieyvov els rrjv Tipepieov rroXiv dcfriKeadai. 
Kal rfj emovarj rrepl [ rrporrjv j 1 opav ?jkov arro 
rov T apiyaiov, KaraXapifiavo Sc ovvayopievov 

7)07) TO 7rA7)U0$ €is T7)V 77 pOO’CUJpfV €<p O Tl O 7)V 

avrois rj crvvoSos ovk eylvooKov ol avXXeyopievoi. 
2S1 ol Se rrepl rov ’ lovadrjv arrpoahoKrjros deaadpievol 
pie rrapovra SierapayOrjaav- elr' errivoovaiv Sia- 
Sovvai A.oyov on ’Pop.alov Irrrrels ev rfj piedoplo 
rroppoj rpiaKOvra ara8lov arro rrjs rroXeos, Kara 
282 rorrov Xeyopievov '0 piovoiav, elolv eopapievoi. Kal 
rrpoaayyeXdevrov rovrov e£ vrrofioArjs rrapeKaXovv 
ol rrepl rov ’lovadrjv p.rj rrepu8eiv vr to rov rroXe- 
puov XerjXarovpievrjv avrov rrjv yrjv. ravr a S’ 
kXeyov Sc’ ewolas eyovres epie rrpocfraaei rrjs 
Karerreiyovarjs fiorjOelas jxeraarrjaavres avroi rrjv 
rroXiv iydpav pioi KaraoKevdaai. 

1 ‘JTp’JrTJU MW: rr,v tiie other m;;.: Xiese conj. rpi-rji’. 
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their city required a better general. Jesus, the 
magistrate, however, had no such scruple and said 
bluntly, “ Citizens, it is better for us to take our 
orders from four men than from one, men, too, of 
illustrious birth and intellectual distinction,” indicat¬ 
ing Jonathan and his colleagues. Justus next came 
forward, and, by his approval of the previous speaker, 
aided in converting some of the people to his views. 

The majority, however, were not convinced by these 
speeches, and a riot would inevitably have ensued, 
had not the arrival of the sixth hour, at which it is 
our custom on the Sabbath to take our midday meal, 
broken off the meeting. Jonathan and his friends, 
accordingly, adjourned the council to the following 
day and retired without effecting their object. 

These proceedings being at once reported to me, The meetin 
I decided to visit Tiberias early on the morrow. Unexpected 
Arriving there about the first hour a next day, I arrival of 
found the people already assembling in the Prayer- Joseplu,s - 
house, although they had no idea why they were being 
convened. Seriously perturbed by my unexpected 
appearance, Jonathan and his party conceived the 
idea of spreading a report that some Roman cavalry 
had been descried on the frontier, at a place called 
Homonoia, 6 at a distance of thirty furlongs from the 
city. A fictitious message arriving to this effect, 
Jonathan exhorted me not to remain idle while their 
country was being plundered by the enemy. Their 
object in this was to get me away, on the pretext of 
an urgent call for my services, and to alienate the 
city from me in my absence. 

° i.e. 7 a.m. 

6 =“ Concord.” Probably Umm Jfmieh on the Jordan (the 
frontier between Galilee and Decapolis), some two miles south 
of Tarichaeae and seven miles from Tiberias. 
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283 ( 55 ) ’Eyeu Se KaiTrep eldtds avTcbv to iv9vpiqpa 
dpws VTTrjKovoa, pq do£av rrapdayaj tols Ti/3e- 
pievaiv ov 1 -povoovpevos aurtov rrjs aa(f>aXelas . 
e£fjX9ov ovv, koI yevopevos Kara top tottov, ojs 

284 ovS' ’lyvos 77 oXepitov evpov, V7TO<jTp4<f>uj ovvtovojs 
ohevoas, Kal KaraXap^dvaj T~qv re fiovXrjv 77 aoav 
avveXqXv9vlav Kal tov dqpoTiKov o^Aov, Troiovpe- 
vovs re TToXXrjv KaT'qyoplav pov tovs 770 pi tov 
’ Icovadrjv, (Ls tov pev tov TroXepov e 77 eXacf>pvveiv 
avTots apeXovvTOS, 4v Tpvcf>als Se SidyovTOs. 

285 TavTa Se XeyovTes rrpov(f)epov ima-oXas reoaapas 
oj$ d.7To tiov iv Trj pe9opla tt\s TaXiXalas yeypap - 
pevas TTpos aurous* eVi fioqdeiav -qKeiv Trapa- 
KaXovvTWV, 'Pc vp.al.wv yap dvvapiv peX Aeiv irrTreojv 
re Kal 7 -elddv els TpiT-qv rjpepav r rjv yo'jpav avrcdv 
XerjXaTetv, eViarreuSeiv re Kal pq Trepiofidfjvai 

2S6 Beopevcvv. TavT aKovaavres ol Tifiepiels, Xeyeiv 
dXrjdrj do^avres avrovs, Karafiorjoeis erroiovvTO } 
pq Kade^eadal pe detv XeyovTes, oAA’ aTreXdetv 

287 eTTiKOvp-qaovTa toIs opoe9veaiv avTojv. rrpos ravr' 
eya>, avvrjKa yap Tqv eTrlvoiav tcov nepl tov 'Icovddqv. 
V77aKouaeo9at, pev e<f>qv eTolpcvs Kal ytopls dva- 
fioXqs oppqoeiv 7 -pos tov 77oXepov €77qyyeiXapqv, 
crvvef3ovXevov S’ opojs, eTrel to. ypappara Kara 
Teaoapas tottovs 'Vwpalovs crqpalvei TrpooftaXetv, 
els TtevTe polpas SieAovra? ttjv S vvap.iv eKaoTq 
tovtojv eTTioTrjcrai tovs 77 epl tov ’I a)va.9qv Kal tovs 

288 eTalpovs avTOV • TrpeVeiv yap avSpaatv dyadols pq 
povov avpfiovXeveiv, aXXd Kal ypelas e77ei.yovoqs 
qyovpevovs (3oq9elv e’yco yap 77 A qv peas polpas ovk 

289 e<f)qv a<f)qyelo9aL S vvutos eivai. 0 (f> 68 pa rep 77 A q9ei 
avvqpeaevq 'pq crvpfiovXia, KaKeivovs ovv qvdyKa^ov 
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(55) Though well aware of their design, I complied, 
to avoid giving the Tiberians ground for thinking me 
careless of their safety. I set out, accordingly, but 
discovering, on reaching the spot, no trace of an 
enemy, I returned post haste, and found the whole 
of the council and populace in conclave, and Jonathan 
and his associates making a violent tirade against me, 
as one who lived in luxury and neglected to alleviate 
their share of the burden of the war. In support of 
these assertions they produced four letters purporting 
to have been addressed to them by persons on the 
Galilee frontier, imploring them to come to their aid, 
as a Roman force of cavalry and infantry was’ intend¬ 
ing in three days’ time to ravage their territory, 
with entreaties to hasten to their relief and not to 
abandon them to their fate. On hearing these 
statements, which they believed to be authentic, the 
Tiberians began loudly to denounce me for sitting 
there when I ought to have gone to the assistance of 
their countrymen. Fully alive to Jonathan’s designs, 
I replied that I was quite ready to act on their 
instructions, and promised to start without delay for 
the scene of action. At the same time I advised 
them, as the letters indicated an impending Roman 
attack on four points, to form their troops into five 
divisions and to put these severally under the 
command of Jonathan and his companions. It 
became brave men (I urged) to give not merely 
advice but practical assistance by assuming the lead 
in an emergency ; and it was impossible for me to 
take command of more than a single division. My 
suggestion was warmly endorsed by the people, who 
now put compulsion on my opponents also to take 
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eTri rov rroAefiov i^Levcu. rots 8’ ourt fierplovs 
crvvexvdrjcrav ai yvaifiai firj Karepyaodfievocs a 
Sievor)9r]oav, ifiov rols iTTLx^ipr/fiaaiv aiirujv dvn- 
orpanqyrjoavros . 

290 (56) Efs Se tis e£ aincov 5 Avavias rovvofia, 
novqpos avr/p kcll KdKovpyos, eloqyelro rots' nX-q- 
6 eat rravbrjfiel vqorelav els Tqv emovoav ra> deco 
TTpodeodai, /cat /card tt)v avrqv dipav eKeXevev els 
TOV dVTOV TOTTOV dVOTrXoVS TTdpeiVdL, Ttp deep <f)dV€pOV 

rroirfoovras on firj rrjs Trap' e/cetVou rvyydvovres 
fiorjdeids 7 Tdv ottXov dXprjdTov elvai vofit^ovaiv. 

291 ravra S’ eXeyev ov St’ evoefieLav, aAA’ vrrep rov 
Aafieiv dvorrXov fie /cat rous ifiovs■ Kay do St’ 
dVdyKqv vrrrjKovov, fir) So£co Karacfrpovelv rrjs rrepl 

292 rqv evae\Secav vrro9r)Kqs. cos ovv dvexoiprjoafiev 
errl rd eavrd)v, ol fiev nepl rov ’Ic ovdOrjv ypa.(f>ovcn 
rep 'Icodwrj, rrpos avroiis ea>6ev acf>iK€o9ai KeXevov- 
res fie9 ’ dcrcoo dv or pa rtcoreov SvvqQfp Arf\peo9di. 
yap evdvs fie 1 UTro^etptoo /cat rroLTfoeiv drrep' 2 ' e^et St’ 
evxrjs. Bejjafievos Se rrjv imoroXrfv enelvos vrr- 

293 dKOveiv efieXXev. e’yco Se rrjs imovoqs r/fiepas Svo 
row rrepl ifie oojfiaroefrvXaKow, rods /car avSpelav 
SoKifiairdrovs /eat /cara rrlonv fiefialovs, /ceAeuco 
£t<j)l§ia Kpvijjavras otto ras eodrjras ifiol ovfirrpo- 
eX9eLv, Iv el yevoiro rrapa rcov ix9pu>v irrldeois 
dfivvd)fie9a. 9d>paKd S’ eAa/Sov a vros /cat fiayo-ipav 
vrre^ojodfiqv cos olov r’ rjv a(f>aveorara, /cat rjX9ov 
els rrp> rrpooevxqv. 

294 (57) Tous fteo ovv ovv ifiol rrdvras e’/c/cAetaat 
rrpooera£ev ’Iqoovs o clpyoiv, avros yap rats Ovpais 
iffreior-rjKei, fiovov S’ ifie fierd rwv (f>lXojv eloeXOelv 

1 evdvs fie R : e? ifie the rest. 2 R : drrep the rest. 
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the field. The failure of their scheme through this 
counter-manoeuvre on my part caused them no little 
embarrassment. 

(56) One of their number, however, a depraved and 
mischievous man named Ananias, proposed to the 
assembly that a public fast should be announced, in 
God’s name, for the following day, recommending 
that they should reassemble at the same place and 
hour, without arms, in order to attest before God 
their conviction that without his aid no armour could 
avail them. This he said, not from motives of piety, 
but in order to catch me and rav friends in this 
defenceless condition. I felt bound to acquiesce, 
for fear of being thought contemptuous of a pious 
suggestion. As soon, therefore, as we had retired to 
our homes, Jonathan’s party wrote instructions to 
John to come to them next morning with as large a 
force as he could muster, as he might have me at 
once at his mercy and do what he chose with me. 
On receipt of this letter John prepared to act accord¬ 
ingly. For my part, on the following day I ordered 
two of my bodyguard, of the most approved valour 
and staunch loyalty, to accompany me, with daggers 
concealed under their dress, for self-defence in the 
event of an assault on the part of our foes. I wore 
a breastplate myself and, with a sword so girt on as 
to be as little conspicuous as possible, entered the 
Prayer-house. 

(57) Orders having been given by Jesus, the chief 
magistrate,® who kept a watch on the door himself, 
to exclude all my companions, he allowed only me 

° § 271; possibly also a “ruler of the synagogue.” 
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295 e’laoev. rjhrj S’ rjpcov ra voptpa Troiovvrcov /cat 
7 rpos evyas rparropevu)v avaoras 6 ’I rjoovs vepl rcov 
Xrjcfadevrwv e’/c rov epTTpiqopov rrjs fiaoiXiKrjs avXrjs 
OKevcbv <Kal> rov aorjpov apyvplov eTrvvddvero pov, 
rrapa rive ruyyave t /ce ipeva. ravra S’ eA eyev 
Starpt/Jeiv rov ypovov fiovXopevos > eats' dv o ’Ia/av- 

296 vrjs -Trapayevrjr at. Kclydj rrdvra KaTreAAav eyety 
ecbrjv /cat rovs Se/ca rrpojrovs Tifiepcecov “ dvatcpive 

aurosy €lttov, ou ipzvbopLat. rwv be Trap eav - 
rots elvai Xeyovrcov y “ oi S’ eiKOOcv” elrrev, “ ypvaol 
ovs e'Aa/?es TrcoX-rjoas rim or ad pov aorjpov, rl 

297 yeyovaoiv /cat toutous e<f>r)v SeSat/ceVat rrpe- 
ofieoiv avrow icf>68iov Trep(f>9eiOLV els 'lepoooXvpa. 
rrpos ravra oi pev rrepl rov 'Icovadr/v ou /caAo/s 
ecf>aoav rreTTOirjKevai pe Sovra rots rrpeofteoLv rov 

29S pcoQov e’/c rov koivov. rrapo£vvOevros Se rov rrXri- 
0ous effi roi / Tots , evorjoav yap rd>v avdpcorrcov rrjv 
rrovqpiav, crvvels eyed orracrtv peXXovoav e^avreoda t 
/cat rrpooe^epeOloai paXXov fiovXopevos rov Srjpov 

€771 TOLLS' avtfpCDTTOUS*, aM et 76 piY] OpUOJS, 

elvov, “ enpa^a Sous rov piodov e/c rov koivov rots 
rrpeofieaiv vpwv, Trade ode yaXeTralvovres ’ eyed yap 
rovs et/coat xpvaovs avros dir or loco.” 

299 (58) Taur’ elrrovros ot pev rrepl rov 'lowdOrjv 
rjovx<xoav, 6 Se Srjpos ere paXXov Kar ’ aurati> 
Trapcotjvvdr) cftavepav epyw SeiKvvpevcov 1 2 rrjv clSlkov 

300 rrpos epe Svopevecav. ovviScdv Se rrjv perafioXrjv 
avrcov ’I rjoovs rov pev hfjpov eKeXevev avayatpetv, 
Trpoopetvac Se rrjv fiovXrjv rjljlcoaev ov yap hvvaodai 


1 ai’T&s R : avrovs the rest. 

2 epytt) SetK. PR : {Tri6eiKvvp.tvwv AMW. 
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and my [two]“ friends to enter. We were proceeding 
with tiie ordinary service and engaged in prayer, 
when Jesus rose and began to question me about 
the furniture and uncoined silver which had been 
confiscated after the conflagration of the royal 
palace, 6 asking who had the keeping of them. He 
raised this point merely in order to occupy the time 
until John’s arrival. I replied that they were all 
in the hands of Capella and the ten head-men of 
Tiberias. “ Ask them yourself; ” I said, “ I am not 
lying.” On their admitting that the property was 
in their custody, “ Well,” continued Jesus, “ what 
has become of the twenty pieces of gold which you 
realized from the sale of a quantity of bullion ? ” I 
answered that I had given these, for travelling 
expenses, to their deputies who had been sent to 
Jerusalem ; on which Jonathan and his friends 
remarked that I had acted wrongly in paying the 
deputies out of public money. This statement 
exasperated the people, who now detected the malice 
of these men ; and I, seeing a quarrel impending, and 
anxious still further to excite the general indignation 
against them, said, “ Well, if I did wrong in paying 
your deputies out of public money, you need have 
no further cause for resentment ; I will pay the 
twenty pieces of gold myself.” 

(58) This rejoinder silenced Jonathan’s party, 
while the feelings of the people were roused still 
further against them by this open exhibition of 
groundless animosity against me. Perceiving their 
altered mood, Jesus ordered the people to withdraw, 
requesting the council to remain, as it was impossible 
“ See § 293 (with § 303 below). Jesus apparently excluded 
the further escort, if any, but allowed the two to pass. 
b Cf. §§ 66-6 9. 
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6opvfiovpevovs Trepl Trpaypd.rcov roiovrcov r rjv 

301 efieraaiv Troieiodai. rov Se §rj/j.ov fiotovros p-rj 
KaraXedfiew Trap’ avrols epe povov, rjxev ns ayyeX- 
Xcov xpvcfra to is Trepl rov ’I rjaovv ’Ic odvvrjv perd 
ru>v orrXtrtdv TrXrjotdleLV. /cat oi Trepl rov ’lowad-qv 
ovKen Karaaxovres avrovs, ra^a /cat tou deov 
Trpovoovvros rrjs eprjs aturrjplas, pr) yap dv ye- 
vopevov rovrov rravrais vn to rov 'Itoavvov St- 

302 e<f>9dp-qv, “ Travoaade,” “to Tifiepieis, rrjv 

t'qr'qoiv et/coat ypvawv evexev Sta rovrovs pev yap 
ovk altos’ ear tv 'ItoarjTros dvodavelv, on Se rvpav- 
vetv irredv/njaev /cat ra rtov TaXiXaltov TrXrjdrj Xoyois 
aTrarrjaas rrjv apy-qv avroj KareKrrjoaroravra 
Xeyovros evOvs pot rds X^P as errefiaXov 1 dvaipelv 2 

303 r irreiptdvro. ws S’ etSov ol adv epol to ytvopevov, 
arraadpevoc rds paxalpas xal rrateiv 3 drretX'qaavres 
el fiidloivro, rov re Zrjpov Xldovs dpapevov xal 
fiaXXeiv errl rov ’ItovaOrjv opprjaavros, e^aprrd^ovol 
pe rrjs rwv TroXep’uov fitas. 

304 ( 59 } ’Effet Se TrpoeXddov oXlyov VTravnd^eiv epeX- 
Aov rov ’la )dvv r qv t’ovTa 4 perd rtov ottXltlov, Set aas 
exelvov pev e^exXtva, Sta arevtorrov Se' nvos £rrl rrjv 
Xlpvrjv a tod els /cat ttXolov Xafiopevos, ep.fias els ras 
Taptxalas dteTrepaicdOrjv aTrpoahoxrjrtos rov xtv- 

305 gyvov dtatfrvytdv. perarrepTrojial r ev9ds rods Trpto- 
revovras rtov TaXiXaltov /cat tfrpdloj rov rporrov to 
7rapaaTrov8i]9els vtto rtov rrepl rov ’ Itovddrjv /cat 
rods Tifiepieis Trap ’ oXlyov nap* avrtdv $iatf>9apelr)v. 

306 opytadev S’ £rrl rovrois row T aXiXattov ro rrXrjdos 
rrapexeXevero pot prjxen peXXeiv rov rrpds avrovs 

1 ii-e3a\\ov. 2 apxeiv PR. 

3 Traieeiv Cobet. 
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to investigate such matters in a tumultuous assembly. 

The people were just crying out that they would not 
leave me alone with them, when a messenger arrived 
and whispered to Jesus that John was approaching 
with his troops. Thereupon Jonathan, throwing off 
all restraint—the providence of God perhaps, 
co-operating to save me ; for, but for this turn of 
events, I should undoubtedlv have been murdered 
by John—exclaimed : “ Have done with this inquiry, 
men of Tiberias, about twenty pieces of gold. It is 
not for them that Josephus deserves to die, but for 
aspiring to make himself a despot and gaining a 
position of absolute power by deceitful speeches to 
the people of Galilee.” As he said these words, he 
and his party laid hands on me and attempted to kill 
me. My companions, seeing what was happening, 
drew r their swords and threatened to use them, if 
recourse were had to violence ; and, while the 
people were starting to hurl at Jonathan the stones 
which they had picked up, hurried me out of reach 
of the ferocity of my enemies. 

(59) I had not proceeded far when I found myself toTtuicii- 
nearly facing John, advancing with his troops. I ae:ie ' 
turned from him in alarm, and, escaping by a narrow 
passage to the lake, seized a boat, embarked and 
crossed to Tarichaeae, having, beyond all expectation, 
come safe out of this perilous situation. I at once 
summoned the leading Galilaeans and described 
how r , in violation of the pledges received from 
Jonathan and the Tiberians, I had so nearly been 
murdered by them. Indignant at this treatment, the 
Galilaeans urged me to hesitate no longer to make 

4 rip 'ludvyrj irpoaibvTi R ; but the aecns. is normal in 
Josephus. 
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ndXepov eK<f>epeiv, dAA’ emrpeneiv avrots eXdovcnv 
enl rw ’Ioiaw^v ap8r)v avrov acpavloai Kal rods' 

307 7 T€/h rov ’Ia/vd^v. enet^ov S’ op,tog avrovs eyd> 
Kalrrep ovrovs opyit,opevovs, nepipeveiv avrovs 
KeXevtov ecus pddwpiev rl ot neprpdevres vn avrcov 
els rrjv 'lepoooXvpLrcov noXiv array yeXovcriv yxerd 
ttJs' eKelvtov yap yvwprfs ra So/cowra npa^eiv 

308 avrovs ecprjv. Kal ravr’ elrrwv eneiaa. rore 8rj 
Kal ’ Iiodvvrjs, ov Xafiovorjs avrov reXos rrjs eve8pas, 
ave£,evyvvev els ra Tia^aAa. 


300 (60) Aler’ ov noXXas S’ rjpepas dcpiKvovvrai 

TrdXiv ovs eneptpapev Kal dnr/yyeXAov a<f>o8pa rov 
8rjp.ov enl rovs nepl rov ’'Avavov Kal rov Hlpcvva 
rov rov TapaXirjXov napw^vvOac, on yojpls yvcvp^rjs 
rov ko Lvov nepifsavres els rrjv TaXiXalav eKneaelv 

310 [ravrrjs] 1 napecrKevaaav. e<f>acav S’ ot npeofieis 
on ko.I ras oIklos avrevv 6 8fjpos djppvqcrev ep- 
mnpdvai. ecpepov 8e Kal ypap^para 8 1 ’ <bv ol rd>v 
'lepoaoXvpirajv rrpwrot, rroXXd rov 8rjpov S erjdevros 
avrcvv, ipiol pev rrjv rrjs T aXiXalas dpyr)v ifiefialovv, 
rots’ rrepl rov 'lcvvddrjv 8e npoaeracraov els rrjv 

311 olKelav vnoarperpetv Baoaov. evrvyajv ovv rat s 
inicrroXats els "ApfirjXa KtoprjV acpiKopr/v, evQa 
avvoSov rtov T aXiXaiiov Troirjadpevos eKeXevaa rovs 
rrplacets 8vqyelaBai rrjv enl rots nenpaypevois vno 
rwv Trepl rov ’I ajvddrjv opyrjv Kal picronovrjplav, 

312 /cat ojs Kvpcvaelav epol rrjs ^copas 1 avrcvv rrjv 
Trpoaraalav, rd re npos rovs rrepl rov ’Ia» >d9r)v 
yeypappLeva rrepl drraXXayijs, npos ovs 8rj Kal rrjv 
eniaroXrjv evdecvs 8ienepifidprjv, noXvnpaypovrjcrai 
rov Koplaavra KeXevoas rt noietv peXXovcav. 
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war upon them, and to permit them to proceed 
against John and utterly exterminate him and 
Jonathan and his party. Furious as they were, I 
was yet able to restrain them ; advising them to hold 
their hands until we heard the report of the delegates 
whom they had sent to Jerusalem, without whose 
concurrence no action should be taken. This advice 
had its effect upon them. John, having failed to 
accomplish his plot, now returned to Gisehala. 

(60) Not many days later our delegates returned 
and reported that popular indignation had been 
deeply roused against Ananus and Simon, son of 
Gamaliel, for having, without the sanction of the 
general assembly, sent emissaries to Galilee to 
procure my expulsion from the province ; they added 
that the people had even set off to burn down their 
houses. They also brought letters, whereby the 
leading men of Jerusalem, at the urgent request of 
the people, confirmed me in my command of Galilee, 
and ordered Jonathan and his colleagues to return 
home forthwith. After reading these instructions, 
I repaired to the village of Arbela,® where I convened 
a meeting of the Galilaeans and instructed the 
delegates to tell them of the anger and detestation 
aroused at Jerusalem by the conduct of Jonathan 
and his colleagues, of the ratification of my appoint¬ 
ment as governor of their province, and of the written 
orders to my rivals to quit. These I at once dis¬ 
patched to the latter, giving orders to the bearer to 
take pains to discover how they intended to proceed. 

0 Irbid, N.W. of Tiberias. 
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1 Inserted only in R. 
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313 (61) \e%dpevoi 8’ e’/eetvot rrjv emaroA-qv /eat ra- 
pax^evres ovtl 1 perplcvs peraTrepTrovrai rov ’laiav- 
VT]V KCLL TOVS €K TTjS fiovAfjs TU)V T IjSepte'aiV TOVS 
re TrpcorevovTas F afiapcvv, fiovArjv re TrpoTiOeaaiv 
uKOTrelodai KeXevovres ri Trpa/ere'ov early avrols- 

314 Tifiepievai. pev ovv avre^ecrflai paXXov eSo/eet twv 
T rpaypdrojv ov Setv yap ecfiaaav e’y/earaAetrrea^ai 
rqv ttoAiv avrajv a.7ra£ eneivois npoareQeipevqv, 
a'AAcos re pq§’ epov peXXovros aura/v acfietjeoda r 
rouro yap d>s rjTreiXqKOTOs epov KareipevSovro. 

315 o Se ’Ia/a wrjs ov povov tovtols avvqpeaKero, [/eat] 2 
rropevQrjvai Se ovvefiovXevev avrcvv rovs 8 vo Karqyo- 
pqaovrds pov TTpos to 'TrXfjdos, otl prj KaXd>s rd 
Kara rqv FaAtAatav Stot/ea), /eat -nelaeLV paSlcvs 
avrovs e(f>q Sta re to a^lajpa /eat Travros TrXrjOovs 

316 eiirpe-TTios 3 e^ovros. Bo^avros odv rov ’I toavvov 
Kparlarqv elaevqvox^voL yvdvpqv, eSo^e Suo pev 
ar-teVat 4 -npos rovs r lepoaoXvplras, 5 lojvadqv /eat 
’Avavtav, rovs erepovs Se Suo pevovras ev rf\ Tt/?e- 
ptaSt /earaAtTretv. awenrjydyovTO Se cf^vXaKrjs eve/ea 
rrjs eavrtov orrAiras e'/earov. 

317 (62) Ti/?eptet? Se ra pev relxq Trpovvoqaav 
aa<f)aAt,a9rjvai, rovs ivoiKovs Se /eeAeuoucrtv ava- 
Aafielv ra orrAa, /eat Trap a ’Ia/avvou Se pereTrepipavro 
arparavras ovk oXlyovs avppaxqaovras, el Sep- 
aeiev, av tols ra rrpos epe. rjv Se o ’Ia/avv^s e’v 

318 Ttcr^aAots'. ot tolvvv rrept rov ’Ia/vaflrp ava£eu- 
$avres otto rrjs TtjSeptaSos', to? rjKov els Aa/Japtrra 
Kioprjv ev rals eaxo.ri.als rrjs FaAtAata? Keipevrjv ev 
rep peyaXcv rreSlcp, nepl peaqv vvKra tols epols 
<f>v Aa^tv epTTiTTTOvaiv, ot /eat KeXevaavres avrovs 

1 So Josephus usually writes : ovx'i mss. 
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(01) Profoundly agitated by the receipt of this counter- 
* / * c 1 %/ j ni6tisurc.s 

letter, my opponents summoned John and the 0 fthe 
Tiberian councillors and the leading men of Gabara, 
and called a meeting to consider what action they 
should take. The Tiberians were of opinion that they 
should tighten their hold on the government, since 
their own city, having once gone over to them, ought 
not to be abandoned to its fate, particularly as I did 
not intend to leave them unmolested—falsely implying 
that I had made such a threat. John not only agreed 
to this, but further advised that two of their number 
should proceed to Jerusalem, to accuse me before 
the people of maladministration of the province of 
Galilee ; adding that their high rank and the usual 
fickleness of a crowd would facilitate the task of 
persuasion. John’s proposal being voted the best, 
it was resolved that two of the envovs, Jonathan and 
Ananias, should go off to Jerusalem, leaving the Two of the 
other two behind them at Tiberias. The emissaries sent to 
took with them an armed escort of a hundred men. Jerusalem 
(02) The Tiberians now took precautionary 
measures to secure their fortifications, ordered the 
inhabitants to be ready in arms, and requisitioned 
from John, who was back at Gischala, a large force 
to assist them against me, should the need arise. 
Meanwhile, Jonathan’s party had left Tiberias and 
reached the village of Dabaritta, situated on the 
confines of Galilee in the Great Plain. 0 Here, about ™ arrested 
midnight, they fell into the hands of my guards, plus's 6 ' 
who ordered them to lay down their arms and kept guards. 

a Cf. § 126 above. 


2 cod. P: omitted by the rest. 3 eiVpeVrws R. 

4 So c.d. f>r. : aireii>ai .mss. 
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ra onXa Karadeodai b<f>vXaooov ev heopois ini 

319 ronov, htadws avrois ivreraXprjv. ypd<f>ei he npos 
ipe ravra hrjXwv A evls, w rrjv <j>vXaKr]v neni- 
orevKeiv. napaXmwv ovv rjpepas hvo Kai prjhev 
eyvojKevau npoonoirjodpevos, nepipas npos rovs 
'lifiepieis GvvefiovXevov avrois ra onXa xaradepe- 
vovs anoXveiv rovs dvdpwnovs els rrjv iavrwv. 

320 ol he, S6£av yap elyov [rous] 1 nepi rbv 'Iwvadrjv els 
ra 'lepoooXvpa rjhr] hianenopevodai, fbXac<i>rjpovs 
inoirjcravro ras anoKploeiS- prj KaranXayeis S’ 

321 iyd> xaracrrparityetv avrovs inevoovv. npos pev 
ovv rovs noXlras i£anreiv nbXepov ovk evopitov 
evoeftes elvai, fiovXopevos S’ avrovs dnoondoai row 
Tifiepiewv, pvplovs onXlras rovs aplarovs iniXe^as 
els rpeis polpas hieiXov, Kai rovrovs pev a<f>avws 
iv ’Ahwpais 2 npooera^a Xoywvras nepipeveiv, 

322 yiXlovs S’ els erepav Kojprjv, opeivrjv pev opolws, 
dneyovoav he rrjs Tifiepiahos reooapas or ah lo vs, 
elorjyayov KeXevoas iKelvovs ineihav Xdfhoaiv 
or)peiov ei)9vs xarafialveiv. avros he rrjs Kioprjs 

323 npoeXdwv iv npovnrw xadeldprjv. ol he Tifiepieis 
opwvres i^erpeyov ovveyws Kai noXXa KareKepro- 
povw roaavrr) yovv a<j>poovvr) Kareoyev avrovs 
wore noirjoavres evrpenij KXlvrjV npovdeoav Kai 
nepi avrrjv lordpevoi whvpovro pe 3 pera. naihias 
Kai yeAtoros. oi€Tiue[Jbrjv o eyio rrjv ipvxriv rjoeajs 
rijv avoiav avrwv iniftXenwv. 

324 (63) BouAo/tevos' Se St’ evehpas Xafdeiv rov St- 
pwva Kai ovv aiirw ’It b^apov, nepipas npos avrovs 
napeKaXovv oXlyov rrjs noXews noppw pera (f>lXwv 

1 row ed. pr. : .mss. omit. 

2 mss. 5ii/iais or ki jfrnis. This emendation, I venture to 
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them, in chains, on the spot, in accordance with my 
instructions. The news was reported to me in 
writing by Levi, to whom I had entrusted the 
command of the outpost. I then let two days elapse 
and, feigning ignorance of these events, sent to the 
Tiberians, advising them to lay down their arms and 
dismiss the envoys to their home. They, imagining 
that Jonathan and his colleague had by now' reached 
Jerusalem, sent me an abusive reply. Nothing 
daunted, I laid my plans to outwit them. To open 
a campaign upon my fellow-citizens a I regarded as 
impious ; my object was to entice them away from 
the Tiberians. I accordingly selected ten thousand 
of my finest troops, and, forming them in three 
divisions, gave them orders to remain concealed in 
ambush in Adamah. A thousand more I posted in 
another village in the hills, four furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, with instructions to come down as soon as 
they received a signal. I then advanced and took 
up a position in the open in front of the village. 

Seeing this, the Tiberians used constantly to sally 
out of the town and indulge freely in mockery of me. 

Indeed, so far did they carry their foolery, that they 
prepared and laid out a bier, and, standing round it, 
mourned for me with jests and laughter. I was 
myself amused at the spectacle of their mad 
behaviour. 

(63) Desiring to lay a trap to catch Simon and A 
Jozar, 6 I now sent them an invitation to come out a entrapped, 
short distance from the city, with numerous friends 

0 The two envovs from Jerusalem left at Tiberias, § 316. 

6 § 197. 

think, seems convincing. A place-name is needed, and 
Adamah (Dflmieh), some six miles S.W. of Tiberias, in the 
hills, meets the requirements. 3 fie omitted by FRA. 
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TroAAajv rcav napa6vXa£ovrajv avrovs eXQelw fiov- 
XeoQai yap e<f>r)v Karapas oneloaodai npos airrovs 
/cat Stavet/xacr0at n)v npooraolav rrjs TaXiXalas- 

325 'Llpoov pev ovv St a <re> veorqra 1 Kal npos iXnlSa~ 
KepSovs dnarr}6els ovk uiKvqaev eXBelv, 6 Se ’Ito[a- 
pos iveSpav vnonrevoas epeivev. dvafidvra Sr} rov 
'—.ipcova pera (filXwv row napa<f)vXaoo6vrwv avrov 
vnavriaoas rjona^opqv re cf>iXo(f)p6vajs Kal X^P LV 

326 e^etv wpoXoyovv avafiavri. per' ov noXv Se ovp- 
nepmardav cos Kara povas n fiovXopevos elnelv, 
enel noppaorepw rwv (f)lXcov dnrjyayov, peoov 
dpdpevos ayayetv els rrjv Kooprjv rols per 5 epov 
<f>tXois eScoKa, rovs onXlras Se Karaprjvai K€Xeiioas 

327 npoaefiaXAov per ’ avrdov rfj TtjSe/ataSt. pdx~qs Se 
yevopevrjs dpcf>orepoj9ev Kaprepds /cat ooov ovnco 
rcdv Tifiepiecov viKcovrcov, ne<f>evyeioav yap ot nap’ 
rjpuiv onXlrai, ro ytvopevov ISdov /cat rovs per ’ 
epavrov napaKaXeoas viKtdvras rjSrj rovs ’TifiepieZs 
els nrjv noXtv ovveSlco£a. erepav Se Svvapiv 
elonepijjas 3 Sta rrjs Xlpvrjs npooera^a rrjv npoorrjv 

328 Xafiovoiv ohciav epnprjoa t. rovrov yevopevov vopl- 
oavres oi Tifiept-eZs elXrj(f>9ai Kara Kpdros avrdov 
rrjv ttoXlv vno (foofiov plnrovotv to. onXa, pera 
ywaiKcuv Se /cat reKvcov t Kerevov (f>eloacr6ai rrjs 

329 rroXeojs avrdov. eydo Se npos Taj Seijoets eVt/cAa- 
aOels rovs pev or par low as rrjs opprjs eneoxov, 
avros Se, Kal yap lore pa KareXafiev, pera rdov 
onXirdov and rrjs noXiopKias vnoorpeipas rrepl rrjv 

330 rov odoparos 9epanelav eyivoprjv. KaXeoas Se ini 
rrjv iorlaoLV rov Hlpaova napepv9ovprjv nepl rdov 


1 re veoTTjra. text emended: UTevor^ra P, veorrfra RMW, 
re avoiav A, 
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to protect them, explaining that I was anxious to 
come down and make terms with them with a view 
to a division of the supreme command of Galilee. 

Simon, owing to his years and expectations of per¬ 
sonal profit, was deluded and came without hesita¬ 
tion ; Jozar, suspecting a plot, remained behind. 

Simon, accordingly, came up country with his escort 
of friends ; I met him, gave him a friendly greeting, 
and thanked him for coming. Not long after, walk¬ 
ing beside him as though I desired to speak with 
him in private, I drew him a considerable distance 
from his party, and then seized him round the waist 
and handed him over to the friends who attended 
me, to be conducted to the village. I then ordered 
down my troops and proceeded with them to the Josephus 
assault of Tiberias. A stubbornly contested en- Tn“.^ s; its 
gagement ensued, and the Tiberians, owing to the submission, 
flight of our men, had the battle almost in their 
hands, when, seeing the situation of affairs, I cheered 
on the troops that were with me and drove the 
Tiberians, now on the verge of victory, back into the 
town. I had also dispatched another contingent to 
enter the city by way of the lake, with orders to set 
fire to the first house which they took. This being 
successfully done, the Tiberians, supposing that their 
city had been carried by storm, threw down their 
arms in alarm, and, with their wives and children, 
implored me to spare it. Moved by their entreaties, 

I restrained the fury of the soldiers, and, as dusk had 
now fallen, abandoned the assault together with my 
troops, and retired for refreshment. I invited Simon 
to dine with me and consoled him for his fate, 

- v.I. eXiridi ; irp'os beiiiff then adverbial. 

3 dairep.'pcu l J RA. 
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yeyovorcov, vmayyovpLrjv re Sous e’c^oSta aura) /cat 
rots' cruv avrqi rraparrepLipeiv els 'lepoaoXvp,a p.era 
rrdoqs da<J>aXelas . 

331 (64) Kara Se rrjv imovaav rjp.epav pt,vplovs 
errayop^evos orrXlras rjieov els rrjv Tt/?eptaSa, /cat 
p.era 7 rep.ipdp,evos els ro araStou rous Trpojrovs 
avrcov rov ttA r/dovs eKeXevoa <f>pd£,€Lv otrtves eiey 

332 atrtot ri)s aTrocrracrecus. evdei£ap.evujv Se rous 
dvhpas, eKeivovs fteu SeSe/xeVous et’s r'qv 'lojrarrdrrjv 
ttoXlv e’^eVe/xi/ra, rous Se Trept rov 'lajvadqv /cat 
’Avavlav Aucras raw Secr/xaw Kal Sous e\jf>oSta p,era 
2t/xa>vos /cat ’Icutapou /cat oVAtraw rrevraKOcrlwv, 
ot 7?apad)vXd^ovoLv avrovs, e^errep,ipa els ra 

333 'IepocroAup-a. TtjSeptets Se TraAtu rrpoaeXQovres 
Gvyyivd)< 7 K€iv avrols TrapeKaXovv rrepl rd>v nerrpay- 
p.evtov, enavopOcocreaOai, ras dpaprlas rfj ptera 
raura -rpos e/xe rr caret Ae'yovres' ra S’ e’/c r^s 
hiaprrayrjs Trepcaaevaavra ouxjal /te rots dvroXeaa- 

334 atv e’S eovro. /cayai rots eyovacv rrpoaerarrov ets 
ptecrov a dvr a <f>epeiv arret^ouvrcuv Se pteypt ttoXXov, 
deaoapcevos rcva raw rrepl epee arpar loot dov Xapcrrpo - 
repay rov crvvqOovs Trept/cetptevov aroXrjv eTrvdoprqv 

335 rrodev eyot. elrrovros Se e/c ttjs /cara TroAtv apTrayrjs, 
e/cetvov pcev nXqyals eKoXaaa, rocs Se aAAots 
arraacv rjTrecXrjaa ptet£co rtptcuptav erred rjaecv per) 
Koptloaotv els rovptcf>aves oaa qp-rraKecaav. rroXXcov 
Se avveveyBevrojv 1 eKaarw raw Tt/ 3 epieaw to eVt- 
yvajodev drreScoKa. 

336 (65) reyova/s S’ evravda rfjs 8cqyr)aea>s fiov- 
Aoptat rrpos ’Iouarov, /cat aurov T17V rrept rourcui/ 
rrpaypcarecav yeypa<f>ora, rrpos re rovs aAAous rous 
122 
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promising him and his companions a safe escort, with 
supplies for the journey, to Jerusalem. 

(6i) On the following day I entered Tiberias with 
an army of ten thousand men, and summoning the 
leading citizens to the stadium, commanded them to 
give me the names of the authors of the revolt. The 
information being supplied, I dispatched the in¬ 
criminated individuals, in chains, to the town of 
Jotapata. Jonathan and Ananias I released and, The envoys 
providing them with supplies, sent them off together jerusai.'n> l ° 
with Simon and Jozar and five hundred soldiers to 
escort them to Jerusalem. The Tiberians now ap¬ 
proached me again and implored my forgiveness 
for their conduct, promising to make amends for the 
errors of the past by their loyalty in future. They 
besought me at the same time to recover what still 
remained of the plunder for those who had lost then- 
property. I accordingly ordered all the possessors to 
produce everything. As there was considerable delay 
in obeying these orders I, observing that one of 
my soldiers was wearing an unusually magnificent 
garment, asked him whence he obtained it. On his 
replying “ From the sack of the city,” I punished 
him with the lash, and threatened the rest with 
severer penalties if they failed to surrender then- 
spoils. A mass of property being thus collected, I 
restored to each individual what he recognized as 
his own. 

(65) Having reached this point in my narrative, I Digression 

propose to address a few- words to Justus, who has pro- T?berias^ S °* 

duced his own account of these affairs, and to others a rival 

historian of 

____ the war. 


1 P: crt'i'a xQtvrwv the rest. 
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loToplap jxkv ypd(f)GiP V7noxvovp.cvovs, TTGpl 8k rrjv 
dXrjdetav oXiycopovs kgu Si’ kyOpav i) X^P LV r ° 

337 ifjevSos ovk GPTpG7Top,GPOvs, jiiKpa BigXPgip]. 1 rrpdr- 
rovai pAv yap opioiov rt rots TTGpl ovp.fioXata>v 
rrXacrrd ypdpip.ara ovvri6eicn,Tcp 8k pbrjSejilav opioicos 
Tipuopiap gkgIvois 8e8i4vai Karacfrpovovcri Trjs aXrj- 

33S Betas • ’I ovotos yovp avyypd(f)eip ras TTGpl tovtop' 
enGX^P^joas —partis top TroXepov, vrrkp tov So kg ip 
( f>iXo7rovo$ elvai ipiov p.kv Kareipevarai, rjXijBevoe 
Sk ovSk TTGpl rrjs rrarptBos. oBev, aTToXoyrjoaoSat 
yap vvv dvdyKrjv eyco KaTaipevBopiapTVpovpievos, 

339 ipd> ra peypi v ^ v creoicoTTr/piepa. Kal p.rj Bavpidorj 
tis on p.r] rraXai TTGpl tovtoov i8r]Xcooa- tgo yap 
ioToplav avaypd(f)OVTL to jikv aXipBeveiv avayKatov, 

€$€OTlV S’ O/XCOS pLTJ 77LKpd)S TO.S TCPCOP 77007] plOS 

iXiyyG ip, ov Sid rrjv t rpos gkgipovs X®-P LV dXXa Sia 
rrjv avTov p,GTpiorr]Ta. 

340 rid )? ovv, iva (f>w 77 pos avrov cos rrapovra, ’ I ovotg, 
Bgipototg ovyypa<f>ea>p, tovto yap avyols TTGpl oe- 
avrov , aiTioi yeyopap.ep iyco re Kal PaAtAatot rfj 
77 aTpt8i crov rrjs rrpos 'Voop-aLovs Kal TTpos top 

341 fiacnXka OTaoecos; TrpoTepop yap r] ep.k Trjs 
TaXtXalas aTpaTrjyop vtto tov koipov tcop 'Iepocro- 
XvpuTcop x €L P OTOV 7 }@V vai > KaL '"dpTes TifiepiGis 
ov p,opop dpeiXrj<f>aT€ ra ottX a, aXXa Kal ra? gp Trj 
HvpLa Sgko ttoXgis gttoXgplgltg . ov yovp raj Kcopias 
avTcop GPGTTprjoas Kal 6 oos oiKGTTjs gttI Trjs Tiapa- 

342 ra^eios cKcivrjS gttgogv. tovto Se ovk iyco Xeyco 
p,opos, aXXa Kal gp tois OveoTraoiaPov tov avTO- 

1 The bracketed words occur in A only. 

2 W : the rest toutwv. 


° Probably an official record in Latin based on the field- 
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who, while professing to write history, care little 
for truth, and, either from spite or partiality, have 
no scruples about falsehood. The procedure of such 
persons resembles indeed that of forgers of contracts, 
but, having no corresponding penalty to fear, they 
can afford to disdain veracity. Justus, for instance, 
having taken upon himself to record the history of 
this war, has, in order to gain credit for industrious 
research, not only maligned me, but even failed to 
tell the truth about his native place. Being, there¬ 
fore, now compelled to defend myself against these 
false allegations, I shall allude to matters about 
which I have hitherto kept silence. My omission to 
make such a statement at an earlier date should not 
occasion surprise. For, while veracity is incumbent 
upon a historian, he is none the less at liberty to 
refrain from harsh scrutiny of the misdeeds of 
individuals, not from any partiality for the offenders, 
but because of his own moderation. 

How, then, Justus—if I may address him as though 
he were present—how, most clever of historians, as 
you boast yourself to be, can I and the Galilaeans be 
held responsible for the insurrection of your native 
city against the Romans and against the king ; seeing 
that, before I was elected by the general assembly 
at Jerusalem to the command of Galilee, you and all 
the citizens of Tiberias had not only resorted to arms, 
but were actually at war with the towns of the Syrian 
Decapolis ? It was you who burnt their villages, 
and your domestic fell in the engagement on that 
occasion. This is no unsupported assertion of my 
own. The facts are recorded in the Commentaries a 

notes of Vespasian. Cf. § 358, and the Commentaries of 
Julius Caesar on the Gallic War. 


Justus, not 
Josephus, 
responsible 
for the 
revolt of 
Tiberias 
from Home. 
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Kparopos vrTop.vqp.aaiv ovruis yeypaTrrai, Kal rlv a 
rpoTTov kv n-roAe/zatSi Oveanaoiavov Karefiorjoav 
oi row SeVa 77oAecov evoiKoi, rip,u)plav vrroayeiv 

343 ere rov aiVt ov akjiovvres. Kal BeSuiKeis av BiKr/v 
OveoTraoiavov KeXevaavros, el p.7) fia.Gt.Xevs ' Ay pin- 
77as Xafiow ktfovolav arroKrelval ae, noXAd rijs 
aSeA (f>fjs HepevLKrjs BeqQelarjS, ovk aveXojv BeBe- 

344 p.dvov ini 770Aw ypovov kcj)vXa£ev. Kal at p.erd 
ravra Be rroXireial gov oa<f>a>s kfufjavl^ovaLV rov re 
filov rov aXXov Kal or i av rrjv narplBa 'Pcoftatcw 
aTrearrjoas • u>v ra reKfiifpca Kayko BrjXcvau) fier ’ 
oXlyov. 

345 BooAo/cat S’ elrrelv Kal rrpos rovs aXXovs T ifie- 
pieis oXlya Bid ae Kal rrapaarrjaai rots evrvyya- 
veiv p.eX\ovoiv rals laToplais on pnjre <f>iXopujp.aioi 

34C /xr^ve j>iXofiaaiXeis yeyovare. row kv rfj r aAtAata 
noXeuiv at fieyiarat 'Lkndojpt.s Kal Tifiepias 'q or) 
narpls, to ’I ovare. aAAa 'Len<f>ujpis p-ev kv ru> 
fj.eoaira.ru) rrjs TaXtXalas Keifxevr] Kal rrepl avrrjv 
Kcup-as eyovaa rroXXas, Kal n Kal dpaovveodai 
Bvvafievrj rrpos 'Pco/uuous, e'lrrep r)9eXr)aev, evyepws, 
BieyvaiKVia rfj rrpos rovs Bear or as ep.fj.eve iv mom 
Kap.e rrjs rroXecvs avruw e^e/cAetae Kal or pared - 
aaodal nva row rroXircov 'lovBalois eKioXvoev. 

347 077coS’ Be Kal ra 77 pos rj/J-as a,o<f>aXets elev, rpTTdrqadv 
p,e relyeoiv avrcov rrjv rroXiv oxypcvoai rrpo- 
rpetpavres, Kal rrapo. K earlov FaAAoo rov row kv 
rfj Hvpla 'PoopaLKUw rayp.dra>v r/yepovevovros cf>pov- 
pdv eKovres eBefjavro, Kara<f>povrjaavres kfxov rore 
fxeya Bvvapevov Kal rraoiv St’ eKrrXij^eujs ovros. 

348 rroXt.opKOvp.evr)s re rrjs fieylarrfs r)p.cov rroXeujs 
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of the Emperor Vespasian, which further relate how 
insistently the inhabitants of Decapolis pressed 
Vespasian, when at Ptolemais, to punish you, as the 
culprit. And punished you would have been under 
his orders, had not King Agrippa, though empowered 
to put you to death, at the urgent entreaty of his 
sister Berenice, commuted the death penalty to a 
long term of imprisonment. Moreover, your sub¬ 
sequent public life is a sure index of character and 
proves that it w r as you w ho caused the revolt of your 
native city from Rome. Proofs of these statements 
I shall adduce presently. 

I have, however, a few w’ords w hich I w ould address, Contrast 
on your account, to the other inhabitants of Tiberias, j^o-Roman 
in order to demonstrate to future readers of this Sepphoris 
history ° that you and your fellow r -citizens were 
friendly neither to the Romans nor to the king. Of 
the cities of Galilee the largest are Sepphoris and 
Tiberias —- your native Tiberias, Justus. Now', 
Sepphoris, situated in the heart of Galilee, surrounded 
by numerous villages, and in a position, without any 
difficulty, had she been so inclined, to make a bold 
stand against the Romans, nevertheless decided to 
remain loyal to her masters, excluded me from the 
town, and forbade any of her citizens to take service 
with the Jews. Moreover, in order to secure them¬ 
selves against me, they inveigled me into fortifying 
the city with walls, and then voluntarily admitted a 
garrison provided by Cestius Gallus, commander-in¬ 
chief of the Roman legions in Syria ; flouting me at 
a time when I exercised great pow'er and was 
universally held in aw r e. Again, w’hen Jerusalem, a.d. to. 

° Literally “ the histories,” perhaps meaning “ our (rival) 
histories.” 
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'IepoooXvp,ow Kai r ov kolvov rravrovv lepov klv8v- 
vevovros ev rfj rdrv TroXefxiojv Ofovoia yeveodat, 
ovjXjxaylav ovk errepapav, p,rj fiovXo/xevoL Sokclv 

349 Kara 'Pa>/xaia)V orrXa Xafietv. rj he or] rrarpls, <L 
’I ovore, Keijxevr] ev 1 rfj Tewr/oaplrtSd Xlp-vr] Kai 
drreyovoa “It rrrov p.ev ovaSta rpiaKovra, Yahapojv 
he i^rjKOvra, T.Kvdo7r6Xeuhe etKoai Kai eKarov 
rrjs vtttjkoov jSaaxAet, pLrjhep-Las Se TroXeovs ’IouSatcov 
TTapaKeLpLevqs, el rjOeXev rf]v rrpos f Pat/xatov? ttcotiv 

350 (pvXarreiv, pah lots ehvvaro. Kai yap ttoXvs rjre 
hfjpios Kai ottXojv rjinropelre. aAA’, cus ov <j>rjS, 
air los vj-ilv 3 eyd) rore. puer a raxrra he rls, to 
’I ovore; rrpo yap rrjs 'lepoooXvpwv —oXtopKias 
oioas vtto 'Pcu/xatots' e/xe yevop.evov, icai ’Iiorarrara 
Kara Kpdros Xrjcpdevra ppovpid re rroXXd, noXvv re 

351 TaXiXaLoiV oyXov Kara rrjv jxdyqv rreodvra. ror 
ovv eyprjv vp,ds rravros drr'qXXaypevovs rov St’ e/xe 
c hofiov plipal re rd ottX a Kai rrapaorrjoat rw re 
fiaoiXel Kai 'Pco/xcuot? on Brj ovy eKovres aAA’ 
dvayKaodevres e—i rov rrpos avrovs d>pp,-qoare rroXe- 

352 piov. vpiels Se Kai rrepLepuelvare Oveorraoiavov, 
ews avros dcpLKo/xevos p-er a rrdoqs rrjs hvvdp,eios 
rrpooeXdoi roTs relyeoLv, Kai rore hid <p6f3ov rd 
orrXa KareOeoOe 1 - Kai n dvr los av vpLOJV rj ttoXls rjXa> 
Kara Kparos, el /x-q rw fiaoiXel heop-evco Kai rqv 

1 tVi Cobet. 2 r evvr)<rap'iOL PR. 

3 N'iese : mss. tjh-V 1 ' (perhaps rightly) or v/y.Hv. 

1 Hudson : Karadeedcu mss. 


“ “ This only means that Scythopolis was on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans.'’ It was “ an independent town 
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our capital, was besieged, and the Temple, which 
was common to us all, was in danger of falling into 
the enemy’s hands, they sent no assistance, wishing 
to avoid all suspicion of having borne arms against 
the Romans. 

Your native city, Justus, on the contrary, situated and anti- 
on the lake of Gennesaret, and distant from Hippos Tiberias, 
thirty furlongs, from Gadara sixty and from Scytho- 
polis, which was under the king’s jurisdiction,® one 
hundred and twenty, with no Jewish city in the 
vicinity, might easily, had it so desired, have kept 
faith with the Romans. You were a populous com¬ 
munity and well supplied with arms. But, you 
maintain, it was I who was responsible for your 
revolt at that time. Well, who was responsible, 
Justus, later on ? For you are aware that before 
the siege of Jerusalem I was taken prisoner by the 
Romans, that Jotapata and many other fortresses 
had been carried by storm, and that a large number 
of Galilaeans had fallen in battle. That was the 
proper occasion for you, when you had nothing 
whatever to fear from me, to abandon hostilities and 
to convince the king and the Romans that it was not 
your own free will but compulsion which drove you 
into war against them. Instead, you waited until 
Vespasian arrived in person, with his whole army, 
beneath your walls ; and then, at last, in alarm, you 
did lay down your arms. But your city would 
undoubtedly have been taken by storm, had not 

under Roman supremacy,” and never, apparently, in the 
possession of any of the Herods. Schfirer, II.J.P., div. ii., 
vol. i. p. 112. “You had pro-Roman towns at hand to 
protect you ” is the argument. Josephus is here hard put 
to it to answer Justus, since, for all his temporizing, he did 
take the lead against the Romans in the opening campaign. 
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avotav vpcdv Trapacrovpdvco ovv€xd>pr]o^v Oueovra- 
cnavos. ovk iyoj rolvvv c linos, aAA 5 vpeIs ol 

353 TToXepLiKa <f)povrjoavT€s. r} ov pdpvrjoOe on rooav- 
raKis vpcdv iyKparrjs yevopevos ouSeVa Ste<£0et/>a, 
oraocdtovres S’ vpels Trpos aXXrjAovs, ov Sta r tjv 
Trpos 'Pco/zatou? /cat rov fiaaiA4a evvocav , St a Se 
rrjv vporepav avrwv Trovrjplav, 4Karov oySorjKOvra 
7t4vt€ row TToAcrojv arreKrtivare, Kara rov Kaipov 
€K€tvov ipov noAiopKOvp4vov iv ’IcoraTrdrocs vtto 

354 1 Vcopalcov ; rl S’; ouyt /cat Kara rrjv rd>v 'I epo- 
ooAvpircdv rroAiopKiav StcrytAtot Tifitpieow ig- 
r/rdadtjaav, ol pev rreTrrcoKores ol Se ArjdOevres 
alypdAtoroi; aAAa ov 7roA4pios ov yeyovevai <f>rj- 
cret?, ort rpos fiaaiAia ror 4<f>vyes • /cat rouro Se 

355 Sta rov ipov doflov cfjrjpl ae TTeTTOtrjKdvat. Kayo/ 
/u-ev TTOvTjpos, cos Ae'yets" o Se paocAevs ’Ayplrr-as 6 
rrjv ijmxrjv aoi ovyyojprjoas vtto QvearraoLavov 
Oavetv KaraKpi04vn, 6 rooovrois Swprjodpevos 
Xprjpaoiv, rlvos iveKev vorepov St? pev iSpoe, 
rooavraKLS Se <f>vyeiv rrjv rrarplZa rrpoadra^ev Kal 
drrodavelv Se KeAevoas drra^ rfj a$eAcf)fj Bepevt/cp 

356 TroAAa SerjdeloT] rrjv or/v a cor-qp lav iyaploaro; Kal 
pera rooavra Se oov KaKOVpyqpara ra£cv eVt- 
oroAdov ool TTiorevoas, cos Kal ravrais evpe paSt- 
ovpyov, arrijAaoe rrjs oip€cos. aAAa Trepl pev rovrcov 
eAey^eu' €tt aKpipes €<o. 

357 Qavpa^ecv S’ 4tt€iol po t rrjv orjv avalZecav, on 
roApas A4yecv dirdvrcov rcdv rrjv Trpayparelav 
ravrrjv yeypa<f>orcov airros apecvov i£rjyysAK4vai } 
prjre ra TTpaydevra Kara rrjv FaAtAatav irTLordpevos, 
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Vespasian yielded to the king’s intercession to 
condone your folly. The responsibility therefore 
rests not with me, but with you, Tiberians, and your 
passion for war. Have you forgotten how, often as I 
had you in my power, I put not one of you to death ; 
whereas you in your party quarrels, not from any 
loyalty to the Romans and the king, but of your 
own malice, slew one hundred and eighty-five of 
your fellow-citizens at the time when I was besieged 
in Jotapata by the Romans ? Again, were there 
not two thousand Tiberians found at the siege of 
Jerusalem, of whom some fell and others were taken 
prisoners ? 

But you, Justus, will urge that you at least were Relations 
no enemy [of Rome], because in those early days "nd 
you sought refuge with the king. I reply that it Agrippa. 
was fear of me which drove you to do so. I too, 
then, you assert, was a knave. Well, how do 
you account for your treatment by King Agrippa, 
to whom you owed your life, when condemned to 
death by Vespasian, and all that wealth which he 
lavished upon you ? Why did he subsequently twice 
put you in irons and as often command you to quit 
the country,® and once order you to execution, when 
he spared your life only at the earnest entreaty of his 
sister Berenice ? And when, after all your knavish 
tricks, he had appointed you his private secretary, 
he detected you once more in fraudulent practices 
and banished you from his sight. But I forbear to 
scrutinize these matters too closely. 

I cannot, however, but wonder at your impudence Justus’s 
in daring to assert that your narrative is to be pre- erroneous" 1 
ferred to that of all who have written on this subject, history ° f 
when you neither knew what happened in Galilee— 
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rjs yap iv Brjpvrw rore napd fiaaiXei, priQ' oaa 
enadov 'Pcu/xatot ini rrjs ’Icuranarcov noXiopKlas 
Tj ehpaaav rjpas napaKoXovdrjoas, prjd' oaa Kao* 
ipavrdv €7 rpa£a noXiopKovpevos hvvrjdels nvdeadai • 
navres yap ol anayyelXavres av hieif>6dp-qaav ini 

358 r V$ napara^ews iKelvrjs. aAA’ laws r a Kara rrjv 
'lepoooXvpirwv npayOevra per a aKpifielas fy-qaeis 
avyyeypa<f>evai. Kal nws oiov re; ovre yap rip 
noXepip napirvyes ovre ra Kalaapos dveyvcos 
vnopvrjpara. peyiarov he reKprjpiov rots [yap ] 1 
Kalaapos vnopvrjpaaiv ivavrlav nenoiqaai rr/v 

359 ypair/v. el he Oappels dpeivov an dvr wv avyyeypa- 
<f)ivai, hid rl l,(hvriov Oveanaaiavov Kal Tlrov rwv 
avroKparopiovrov noXepov yevopevwv 2 Kal fiaaiXeais 
’ Ay pinna nepiovros eVi Kal rwv 4 k yevovs avrov 
ndvrcuv, avhpcdv rrjs 'BXXrjviKrjs naihelas ini 
nXelarov rjKovrwv, rrjv laroplav ovk e<f>epes els 

360 piaov; npo yap eiKoaiv irdw etyes yeypappevrjv 
Kal nap ’ elhoriov epeXXes rrjs aKpifieias rrjv 
paprvplav anoifrepeadai . vvv S’, or eKelvoi pev 
ovk€t etatv fieu rj/ACDV) €A€yx^ r ) vai o ov vofju^eis, 
redapp-qKas- 

361 Ou prjv eyw aoi rov avrov rponov nepl rrjs 
ipavrov ypaifrrjs eheioa, aAA’ avrois inehcoKa rots 
avroKpdropai ra fiifiXla povov ov rwv epyiov eri 
fiXenopevojv avvrjheiv yap epavrw rer-qprjKon rrjv 
rrjs aXrjdelas napdhoaiv, iifr’ fj paprvplas rev^eaOai 

362 npoahoK-qoas oil hirjpaprov. Kal aXXois Se noXXols 
evQvs inehcoKa rrjv laroplav, d>v evioi Kal napa- 
rerevyeiaav rip noXepcp, KaOanep fiaaiXevs ' Ay pin- 

1 ins. R: the rest omit. 

2 roO 7roX. yiv.yrwv top ro\e/j.ou KarepyaiTafievuv R, 
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for you were then at Berytus a with the king—nor 
acquainted j r ourself with all that the Homans endured 
or inflicted upon us at the siege of Jotapata ; nor 
was it in your power to ascertain the part which I 
myself played in the siege, since all possible inform¬ 
ants perished in that conflict. Perhaps, however, 
you will say that you have accurately narrated the 
events which took place at Jerusalem. How, pray, 
can that be, seeing that neither were you a combatant 
nor had you perused the Commentaries of Caesar, 6 as 
is abundantly proved by your contradictory account ? 

But, if you are so confident that your history excels 
all others, why did you not publish it in the lifetime 
of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus, who conducted 
the war, and while King Agrippa and all his family, 
persons thoroughly conversant with Hellenic culture, 
were still among us ? You had it written twenty 
years ago, and might then have obtained the evidence 
of eyewitnesses to your accuracy. But not until now, 
when those persons are no longer with us and you After 
think you cannot be confuted, have you ventured to A ' n ' 100 ‘ 
publish it. 

I had no such apprehensions concerning my work, contrasted 
No ; I presented the volumes to the Emperors them- 0 f Josephus 
selves, when the events had hardly passed out of sight, 
conscious as I was that I had preserved the true 
story. I expected to receive testimony to my 
accuracy, and was not disappointed. To many others 
also I immediately presented my History, some of 
whom had taken part in the war, such as King 

° Beirut. b i.e. Titus; cf. § 342 (note). 
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363 77as ' Ka t rwes avrov rwv cruyyevwv. 6 p,ev yap 
avroKparwp Tiros [out-cos'] 1 eV /iovwv avrwv 
efiovArjdr) rrjv yvwaiv rois dvdpwvois rrapaSovvai 
rwv npd^ewv, ware xapd^as rfj iavrov X eL P L r °- 

364 jSijSAia St]p.oaiwaai Tipooeraifev 6 Se fiaoiAevs 

’AypiTTTras i^rjKovra Svo yeypa<j>ev emaroAds rfj 
rfjs aArjdelas TrapaSoaei p.aprvpwv. wv Sr) Kal 8uo 
vrrera^a Kal fiovAijQevri aoi rd yeypap.pi.eva yvwvai 
rrapeariv e£ avrwv- 

365 " BaaiAeus' ’ Ayplmras Twatj-rw rw <j> tAraraj 

yalpeiv. rjSiara SirjAdov rrjv filfiAov, 2 Kal p.oi ttoAv 
empieAecrepov eSo£as rwv ravra avyypaipavrwv 
rjKpifiwKevai. 7Tep,77€ Se p,oi Kal rds Aonrds . 

V 3 11 

eppojoo. 

366 “ BaoiAeus *Ayplmras Twai)7Tw rw (f>iArarw 

Xalpeiv. e£ wv eypaiftas ovSepuas eoiKas xPTlt* lv 
SiSaoKaAias vrrep rod padelv f)p.as oAovs apxfOev. 
orav pievroi avvruxflS p.oi, Kal avros ae noAXa 
Karrjxrjaw rwv ayvoovpievwv.” 

367 ’E/xot 8e 4 arrapriaOela-qs rrjs laroplas dArj- 
dela , 5 ov KoAaKevwv, ovSe yap enefiaAAev avrw, 
ot)Se elpwvevopevos, ws aii <j>r)aeis, rroppw yap rjv 
eKelvos roiavrrjs KaKor)delas, aAAa rrjv dA-qOeiav 
ipiaprvpei, KaOarrep rravres oi rai s laroplais 
evrvy X dvovres. aAAa rd p.ev npos ’lovarov avay- 
Kalav Aafiovra rrjv rrapeKftaaiv* p-*XP L rovrwv 
r J)p.lvY‘ AeAexOw. 

1 om. PR. 2 pi’pXov PA. 

3 RAJRV add (jjiXraTe. 

4 Text doubtful: R oDtws Se got : Xiese marks a lacuna. 

5 Doubtful: Hudson suggests ’A ypiirras. 

6 t -apadeaiv PR. 7 P : the rest omit. 
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Agrippa and certain of his relatives. Indeed, so 
anxious was the Emperor Titus that my volumes 
should be the sole authority from which the world 
should learn the facts, that he affixed his own 
signature to them and gave orders for their publica¬ 
tion ; while King Agrippa wrote sixty-two letters 
testifying to the truth of the record. Two of these I 
subjoin, from which you may, if you will, learn the 
nature of his communications : 

“ King Agrippa to dearest Josephus, greeting. I 
have perused the book with the greatest pleasure. 
You seem to me to have written with much greater 
care and accuracy than any who have dealt with 
the subject. Send me the remaining volumes. 
Farewell.” 

“ King Agrippa to dearest Josephus, gveeting. 
From what you have written you appear to stand 
in no need of insti'uction, to enable us all to learn 
(everything from you) from the beginning." But 
when you meet me, I will myself by word of 
mouth inform you of much that is not generally 
known.” 

And, on the completion of my History, not in 
flattery, which was contrary to his nature, nor yet, 
as you 6 no doubt will say, in irony, for he was far 
above such malignity, but in all sincerity, he, in 
common with all readers of my volumes, bore witness 
to their accuracy. But here let me close this digres¬ 
sion on Justus which he has forced upon me. 

0 The king’s alleged “ culture ” here fails him ; the Greek 
is vulgar and obscure. For ^was oXoks, “ us all,” perhaps we 
should read -r)gas oXws, “ us completely.” 
b i.e. Justus, whom he again addresses. 
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368 (66) Aioixfjaas 8’ eyd > rd /ca-ra -n)v TijSepiaSa 
/cat k a9laas row iflXcov avvedpiov efiovAevopirjv nepl 
rd>v npos ’lojdvvrjv npaydrjoopievivv. edoxei piev 
ovv naai rots TaXiXalois onXloavra navras an- 
eXdelv enl rov 'Iwavvrjv xal Aafieiv nap' avrov Slxas 

369 ojs t rdorjs rrjs araoeojs alriov yeyovoros ■ ovx 
rjpeaxoprjv S’ eyed rats yvwpiais avrodv npoalpecnv 
eyojv ras rapayas yoopls <f>ovov xaraoreXXeiv. 
od£v Brj naprjveaa ndaav elaeveyxaadai npovoiav 
vnep rov yvwvai ra ovopiara row vno rip ’I oxxvvp 

370 ovreov. noirjoavrojv S’ exeiviov yvovs eyd> rods 
dvdpwnovs oinves rjoav ifeOrjxa npoypappia, Sia 
rovrov nlanv xal Setjiav nporelvojv rots p-erd 
'laiavvov OeArjcraoiv Aafielv peravoiav, xal rjpepdw 
e’lxooi ypovov npoereiv a rots fiovdevaaodai OeAovaiv 
nepl rwv eavrots avpiftepovriov. fjnelXovv Se, el 
pip phjjovmv rd onXa, xaranpiqaeiv avrodv ras ol- 

371 K-rjoeis xal drjpoaudaeiv ras ovolas■ ravra Se 
axovaavres ol avdpwnoi xal rapaydevres ov n 
perpiojs xaradeinovoiv pev rov 'lwdvvrjv, rd S’ 
onXa phpavres rjxov npos pie rerpaxioyiXioi rov 

372 apidpiov dvres• povoi Se ra> 'lojavvp napepeivav ol 
noXtrai 1 xal £evoi rives ex rijs Ivplojv prjrponoXeios 
d>S yiXioi xal nevraxoaioi. 'lajdvvrjs piev ovv ovroj 
xaraorparrjyqOels vn epov ro Xomov ev rfj narpldi 
nepl<f)ofios epeivev. 

373 (67) Kara rovrov Se rov xaipov Hencfxoptrai 
Qapprjoavres dvaXapfidvovcnv on Xa, nen'oiddres rfj 
re rd>v reiywv oyvporrjn xal ro> npos erepois ovra 
pie opav. nepnovoi Si) npos Kecrnov T dXXov, 
Xvplas S’ rpv ovros rjyepddv, napaxaXovvres rj 
avrov rjxeiv Oarrov napaXpifopevov avrdw rrjv 
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(66) Having settled the affaii’s of Tiberias,® I called John of 

a meeting of my friends, to deliberate on the measures deserted by 
to be taken against John. The Galilaeans were m ° stofhis 
unanimously of opinion that I should arm them all, 
march against him and punish him as the author of 
all these disturbances. This opinion I was unable 
to share, being determined to quell these disorders 
without bloodshed. I, accordingly, advised them to 
do their utmost to discover the names of John’s 
followers This they did, and I, on learning who 
these men were, issued a proclamation tendering 
pledges of security to any of John’s adherents who 
were prepared to change their policy. I allowed 
twenty days’ grace for deliberation as to the course 
most conducive to their own interests ; thi*eatening. 
on the other hand, unless they abandoned their arms, 
to burn their houses to the ground and confiscate 
their property. On hearing this they were in the 
utmost alarm, deserted John, flung down their 
arms, and joined me, to the number of four thousand. 

John was left with no more than his fellow-citizens 
and some fifteen hundred foreigners from the Tyrian 
metropolis. Thus outmanceuvred by me, he re¬ 
mained thenceforth, completely cowed, in his native 
town. 

(67) About this time the Sepphorites, emboldened SeppUoris, 
by the strength of their walls and my pre-occupation tuie"to°c. er ' 
with other affairs, ventured to take up arms. 6 They GaiiuMs 
accordingly sent a request to Cestius Gallus, the josephusand 
governor of Syria, either to come himself without nearly de- 
delay and take over their city, or to send them a his soldiers. 

a The narrative, broken off at § 335, is here resumed. 

Cf. B. ii. 622-6S la. b Cf. B. ii. 645 f. 

1 So, surely rightly, MW: ottXitcu PRA. 
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374 ttoXiv 77 7T€fiipai roils (fipoupr/aovras. 6 Sc raAAo? 
iXevoeodai jiev in reo-^ero, ttotc Sc oil hiecrd<f)r]0€V. 
Kayai ravra 7rvQ6p,evos, dvaXafidiv tovs crvv ip,ol 
orpaTUxiras Kal opp.r]aas cttc tovs ScTT^ajpcVas' 

375 etAov avruiv kcit a Kpasros ttjv ttoXlv. XafiopizvoL 
S’ acjioppifjs ol V0X1X0101 Kal Trap€ivai tov p,Loovs 
tov Kaipov ov fiovXrjdevTes, elyov yap drrzyQws Kal 
Trpos TavT-qv ttjv ttoXlv, dtppLrjaav a >s aphrjv arjravl- 

376 aovT€s iravTas oiiv tols Httolkois . elcrSpapLOVTes 
ovv ive 7 TLp, 7 rpaoav avTcvv ras oiKias eprjjxovs 
KaTaXap,fiavovTes‘ ol yap avOpcorroL SelaavTes els 
ttjv aKpoTioXiv avve(f)vyov Sc rjprrat,ov Sc rravra 
Kal TpoTiov ov Scm TTopdrjaeajs Kara tlov opLO<f>vXaiv 

377 TrapeXijiTTavov . tovt iyd> Qtaodp-evos ccjioSpa 
$i€T€07)v aviapais Kal rraveodai irpooeraTTov avTois, 
VTTOpLLpLVrjOKCOV OTL TOLOVTO S pa.V 6p.O(f>vXoVS OVK 

378 coni' oolov. cttcc S’ ovre rrapaKaXovvTOS ovre 
TTpoOTaOOOVTOS TJKOVOV, ivLKO Sc TO pLLOOS T a? 
Trapacveaccs', tovs ttlotototovs twv rrepl ip,e (frlXajv 
c/ceAcuaa ScaS ovvac Xoyovs ojs 'Pa»/xaca>v fccra 
pLeyaXrjs S vvapLccos KaTa to €Tepov pLepos Trjs 

379 TToXetos elafiefiXrjKOTOJV. raora S’ inolovv imep 
tov Trjs (f>rnJLT)s epLTrecrovcrrjs emaxeLV pLev 1 tcov 
TaXiXalaiv tols 6 pp.as, StaacSaat Sc ttjv toiv 
'Z i€7r<f>copLTcov ttoXlv. Kal TeXos Trpovydjp'qcje to 

380 (jTpaT-qyqpLa • Trjs yap ayyeXlas aKovaavTes i<j>of3rj- 
6r)oav VTrip avTwv Kal KaTaXnrovTes tcls dprrayds 
ecpevyov, pdXiOTa S’ cttcc #cap.c tov orparrjyov 
itvpcov tovtcl 7 tolovvto' Trpos yap to ttlotov Trjs 
<f>rjpLrjs ioKrjTrropLrjv opLolojs avTois hiar IQ eoQai. 
H,€TT(f)(jjpLTai Sc Trap’ eAmSa ttjv iavTLov vtto tov 
ip.ov ao(f>lapLaTos eaioQrjcrav. 
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garrison. Gallus promised to come, but named no 
date. Apprised of these negotiations, I marched 
with such troops as I had against Sepphoris and took 
the city by assault. The Galilneans, seizing this 
opportunity, too good to be missed, of venting their 
hatred on one of the cities which they detested, 
rushed forward, with the intention of exterminating 
the population, aliens and all. Plunging into the 
town they set fire to the houses, which they found 
deserted, the terrified inhabitants having fled in a 
body to the citadel. They looted everything, sparing 
their countrymen no conceivable form of devastation. 
I was deeply distressed by this spectacle and ordered 
them to desist, reminding them that such treatment 
of one’s compatriots was impious. As, however, they 
refused to listen to either remonstration or command, 
my exhortations being overborne by their hatred, I 
instructed some of my friends around me, on whom 
I could fully rely, to circulate a report that the 
Romans had made their way into another quarter 
of the city with a large force. I did this in order 
that, when the rumour reached their ears, I might 
check the fury of the Galilaeans and so save Sepphoris. 
The ruse was eventually successful; for on hearing the 
news they were in terror of their lives, and abandoned 
their spoils and fled. They were the more impelled to 
do so, when they saw me, their general, setting 
them the example ; for, in order to lend colour to 
the rumour, I pretended to share their alarm. Thus 
w'ere the Sepphorites, beyond their own expectations, 
saved by this device of mine from destruction. 


1 Hudson : /xe mss. 
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3S1 (68) Kat Tifiepias Se 7 rap’ oAt'yov dvqprrdodi 7 

V7TO raAtAatcov rocavrqs alrlas UTrorreaovaqs- rcbv 
€K rfjs fiovXfjs ol rr pdiroi ypacfrovcri rrpos rov 
fiacnXea rrapaKaXovvres d<f>iKeo6ai, Trpos avrovs 

382 TrapaXqiffopevov rrjv rroXiv. vt reayero S’ o fiaai- 
A ebs epyeadat. Kal ras emaroXas dvriypafyei Kal 
row rrepl rov ko crowd rcvt, Kplcnrio pev row op, a, 
to Se yevos ’IouSataj, St8aK7t irpos robs TtjSeptets 1 

383 (frepeiv. rovrov Koplaavra rd ypdp.pa.ra yvcopL- 
aavres ol TaAtAatot Kat avXXafiovres ayovaiv err' 
ipe- ro Se ndv rrXfjdos, ojs qKovoev, rrapo^wdev 

3S4 i<f>' orrAa rperrerai. avvayOevres Se iroAAot rravra- 
yoQev 1 Kara rqv errcovaav qKov els ’Aatoylv ttoXlv, 
evda 8rj rrjv KardXvatv irroLovpqv, Karafioqaeis re 
acfjobpa erroiowro rrpobonv diroKaXovvres rqv 
TifiepcdBa Kal fiaoiXeoJs (fjlXrjv, errirperreiv re 
fjtjlovv avrocs Karafiaaiv apSrjv d<j>avlaaL‘ Kal 
yap Trpos robs Tcfiepiels etyov drreyQcbs ojs Trpos 
robs T.err<f>ojplras • 

385 (69) ’Eyco S’ aKOvoas q-rropovv rlva rporrov 

e^apTrauu) rqv T cfiepiaba rfjs T aXcXalow opyfjs. 
dpvrjoaodac yap ovk ebvvdpqv prj yeypa<f>eva 1 robs 
Tifiepcels KaXovvras rov fiaaiXea- fjXeyyov yap at 
Trap' eKelvov Trpos avrovs avriypa<f>al rqv aXqOecav. 

3S6 avvvovs ovv rroX^qv yevopevos c opav, “ or t pev 

30 / >) t (c *-r ' n ~ 3 / \ 

TjOLKTjKaaLVy €L770Vy i iptpLtlS OlOd KdyOJ , TTjV 

rroXiv S’ abrwv vpds ov KOjXvaoj bLaprrdoac. Set S’ 
opcos Kal perd Kploeojs ra rqXiKavra rrpdrreiv. 
ob yap povoi Tifiepcels rrpoborai rfjs iXevdeplas 
fjpow yeyovaatv, aXXb ttoXXoI Kal rdiv ev TaAtAata 

387 boKcpoorarcov. rrpoopelvare 8q peypi robs airlovs 
aKpifidiS eKpddco, Kal rore rrdvras VTroyeipiovs 
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(68) Tiberias, likewise, had a narrow escape from Tiberias, 
being sacked by the Galilaeans. The occasion was as overtures t 
follows. The leading councillors had written to the j^nuar' 8 
king, inviting him to come and take over their city, danger. 
The king promised to come, writing a letter in reply, 

which he handed to a Jew named Crispus, a groom 
of the bedchamber, to convey to the Tiberians. On 
his arrival with the letter lie was recognized by the 
Galilaeans, who arrested him and brought him to 
me. The news created general indignation and all 
were up in arms. On the following day large numbers 
flocked together from all quarters to the town of 
Asochis 0 where I was then residing, loudly denounc¬ 
ing the Tiberians as traitors and friendly to the king, 
and requiring permission to go down and exterminate 
their city. For they had the same detestation for the 
Tiberians as for the inhabitants of Sepphoris. 

(69) On hearing this uproar, I was at a loss to How 
discover means of rescuing Tiberias from the rage of saved^t. 8 
the Galilaeans. I could not deny that the Tiberians 

had sent a written invitation to the king ; for his 
letter in answer to them proved this to be a fact. 

So, after long and anxious reflection I said : “ That 
the Tiberians have done wrong I am well aware, nor 
shall I forbid you to sack their city. Yet even such 
things must be done with discretion. The Tiberians 
are not the only persons who have betrayed our 
country’s independence ; many of the most eminent 
men in Galilee have done the same. Wait, therefore, 
until I have discovered exactly who are guilty, and 

“ Cf. §§ 207, 233. 


1 TroWaxoOo' PMW. 
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388 e^ere xai Serovs iSia endtfai Svvfjaeode.” Tavr 
€L7tojv eTreiaa to TrXrjdos xai Travadpevoi Trjs dpyrjs 
SieXvdrjaav. tov rrapa fiaaiXeovs Se Trept^Bevra 
Srjcrai xeXevaas, pier ov 1 ttoXXcls fjpepas irrl Tiva 
twv ipavrov ypetow errelyovaav oxrjipapevos ex- 
Srjpeiv rfjs fiacriXeias, xaXeaas tov K/hctttw XaBpa 
TTpocreTafja. pedvcrai tov arpartdjrqv <f>vXaxa xai 

389 (f)vyeiv TTpos fiaoiXea- pfj yap SiajxBqGeaBai. xai 
6 pev rats' vrroBrjxais Treiadeis Sie<f>vye, Tifiepias 
Se peXXovaa SevTepov df>aviCe(j6ai crrpaTrjyia Ttj 
ep.fi xai Tipovoia Tjj Trepl avrrjs o£vv ovrtos xivSvvov 
Si e<f>vyev. 

390 (70) Kara tovtov Se tov xaipov ’I ovoros 6 
II ierrov rrals XaBouv ipe SiaSiSpaaxei rrpos tov 
fiaoiXea' ttjv air lav Se Si fjv tovt errpa^ev a <f>- 

391 rjyfjoopai. XafiovTos dpxqv ’lovSaiois tov TTpos 
'Piopaiovs rroXepov Tifiepieis Sieyvcoxeiaav utt- 
axoveiv fiacnXei xai 'Piopalcw pfj a<^> terra cr#ai. 
rrelBei S’ a vrovs ’I ovcttos £(f>’ o~Xa ytop^crat, 
veojrepajv avTos i(f>iepevos TTpaypaTow xai St’ 
eXTTiSos exoov apifeiv TaXiXaUvv re xai Trjs eavTOV 

392 TraTplSos■ ov prjv tow TTpooSoxrjSevTiov crreruyei'. 
FaAtAatot re yap exBpcos e^wres' TTpos tovs Tt- 
fiepieis Sta. prjviv d>v vtt ’ avTov TTpo tov rroXepov 
TieTTOvQeicrav, ovx rjveixovTO orpaTrjyovvTos avrd>v 

393 ’Iouarou, xaydj St ttjv TrpooTaoiav Trjs TaXiXaias 
TTlOTevdeis vtto tov xoivov tow 'lepocroXvpiTajv 
TToXXaxis €ts TOGavrrjv fjxov opyfjv cos oXiyov Seiv 
arroxTeivai tov ’I overrov, <f>epeiv avrov ttjv poxBrj- 

1 /ut oi ffl. pr.: ^era 3iss. 


a Tiberias now formed part of the 41 kingdom” of Agrippa II 
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then you shall have them all at your mercy, together 
with any whom you may be able to produce on your 
own account.” With these words I pacified the 
crowd ; their anger subsided and they dispersed. I 
gave orders to keep the king’s messenger a prisoner, 
but, a few days later, pretending to be leaving the 
kingdom a on urgent business of my own, I summoned 
Crispus and gave him secret instructions to make the 
soldier who guarded him drunk and then escape to 
the king ; assuring him that he would not be pursued. 
He acted on this hint and took himself off. Thus was 
Tiberias, when for the second time on the verge of 
destruction, delivered by my adroitness and con¬ 
siderate forethought from such imminent peril. 

(70) It was about this time that Justus, son of 
Pistus, without my knowledge, absconded to the 
king. I will explain why he did so. On the outbreak 
of the war between the Jews and the Romans, the 
Tiberians had determined to maintain their allegiance 
to the king and not to revolt from Rome. 6 Justus 
endeavoured to persuade them to resort to arms, 
being personally anxious for revolution and having 
hopes of obtaining the command of Galilee and of his 
native place. In these expectations he was dis¬ 
appointed ; for the Galilaeans, resenting the miseries 
which he had inflicted on them before the war, c 
were embittered against the Tiberians and would 
not tolerate him as their chief. Moreover, I myself, 
when entrusted by the general assembly at Jerusalem 
with the command of Galilee, was often so bitterly 
enraged with Justus that, unable to endure his 

( B . ii. 252, A. xx. 159); Asochis, the headquarters of Josephus 
(§ 384), apparently did not. 

6 Cf. § 32 ff. ‘ Cf. § 341. 
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plav ov hvvapevos. Set eras' ovv eKeivos prj Kal Xafir] 
reAos' dVa£ 6 dvpos, enepifje npos fiaoiXea Kplanov, 
[cos'] 1 2 3 dofiaXeorepov olKT/aeiv nap ’ eKelvio vopli,iov. 

394 (71) HemficopiTai S e r-apaSd^cus 1 rov npojrov 
klvSuvov 8ia<f>vyovTes npos Keariov FaXXov enepipav 
TfKeLv napaKaXovvTes d>s avrovs 6drrov napaXrpfjo- 
Iuevov rrjv noXiv, rj nepneiv Bvvapiv ttjv ava- 
Koipovoav Tas in' avTovs tojv noXeplujv ini8popas. 
Kal reXos eneicrav rov TaAAov neptpai hvvapiv 
avroLS InniK'qv re Kal ne^iKqv navv avyyr\v, fjv 

395 eXdovaav vvktos eloe8e£av7o. kokov pevqs Se vno 
rrjs 'PajpaiKrjs or par ids rrjs 7rept£ ydjpas avaXafidjv 
ey<l> rods nepl ipe arpartoSras rjKov els Fapels 
Kioprjv evda fiaXopevos ^apa/ca noppco rrjs T,en<f>o j- 
ptrcov noXecvs dno ara8ia>v eiKocn, vvktos eVt 2 
avrfj npoaepi^a Kal rols relyeoi npooefiaXXov, 

39(3 Kal Sta KXipaKiov epfiifiaoas cru^vous' toov orpa- 
tuotwv eyKpaTTjs rod nXeiarov rrjs noXecos pepovs 
eyevoprjv. peT' ov noXv Se Sta rqv tcov Tonojv 
dyvoiav dvayKaadevres vneyoj prjoapev, aveXovres 
pev 8voKal8eKa ne^ovs 3 oXlyovs Se HencfjojpiTOjv, 

397 aurot S’ eva povov dnefidXopev. yevopevrjs S’ 
vorepov r)piv Kara to neSlov pa^qs npos tovs 
innels /xe’^pt noXXov KapTepcbs SiaKivSvvevaavTes 
rjTTrjdrjpev nepieXOovTiov yap tojv 'Pojpalojv ot /xer’ 
epov heiaavTes eifjvyov els Tovnioiv. nlnTei S’ enl 
Trjs napaTa^eoJS eKelvqs els tojv nemaTevpevojv 
Tqv tov oojparos pov <j)vXaKT]v, ’Iouaros' Tovvopa, 
Kal napa fiacnXei noTe tyjv avT-rjv 7a£iv eaxpKoJS- 

1 Kpicnrov P, + <is R : Kpeiouov ( + /cai A) the rest. 

2 Niese; eV mss. 

3 1 retain the shorter text of P. The other mss., in a 
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villainy, I had almost, killed him. Fearing, therefore, 
that mv indignation might one day proceed to 
extremes, he sent overtures by Crispus to the king, 
in the hope of enjoying a life of greater security 
with him. 

(71) The Sepphorites, after their unexpected Sepphoris, 
escape from the first crisis,® dispatched a messenger application, 
to Cestius Gallus, requesting him either to come at he, i ) 
once and take over the city, or to send sufficient Gaiins.’ 
troops to repel the incursions of the enemy. They 
eventually prevailed on him to send quite a large 
force of both cavalry and infantry, which arrived and 
was admitted under cover of night. The neighbour¬ 
hood being now molested by the Roman troops, I 
proceeded with such soldiers as I had to the village of 
Garis, where I entrenched myself at a distance of 
twenty furlongs from Sepphoris. I then made a 
night attack upon it, and, assailing the walls, threw' 
in a considerable number of my men by means of 
scaling-ladders and so became master of the greater 
part of the city. Our ignorance of the locality, 
how'ever, compelled us before long to retire, after 
killing twelve of the infantry and a few Sepphorites, 
with the loss of only one of our own men. In a 
subsequent encounter with the cavalry in the plain 
we, after a long and stubborn resistance, were 
defeated ; for, on being surrounded by the Romans, 
my men took alarm and fled. In that engagement I 
lost one of my bodyguard, named Justus, who had 
formerly served the king in the same capacity. 

0 § 373 ff. 


variety of forms, which betrays the glossator, insert an 
unnecessary'Pu/uatwr and, unfamiliar with the form SvoKaldeKa, 
expand the twelve infantry into two cavalry and ten infantry. 
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398 Kara rovrov Se rov Katpov r) rrapd fiaotXeeos 
Suva/xiy rji<€v I'ttttikt) re Kal rre^tKrj Kal DuAA as 
hr avrrjs rjyepcdv, 6 errl row oojparoef>vXd.K<ov. 
ovros ovv fiaXopevos arparorrehov ' lovXtdhos air- 
eyov arahlovs rrevre efipovpav iefytarrjotv rats ohots, 
rfj re els EeAeu/cetav 1 ayovop Kal rfj els TapaXa 
to (bpovpiov, vrrep rov ras rrapd redv TaXtXaieov 
edefieXetas rots evotKots drTOKXetetv. 

399 (72) Taura S’ cos eyed eirvdoprjv Treprco Stejyt- 
Xlovs orrXlras Kal arparpyov avredv 'lepeplav, ot 
S 7) Kal ydpaKa devres arro araSlov rijs ’IouAtaSos - 
77Xr)olov rov ’IopSavou rrorapov rrXeov aKpofioXtopedv 
ouSev errpa^av, peypt rptaytXlovs arpartedras avros 

400 avaXaficdv rjKOv rrpos avrovs. Kara Se rrjv emovoav 
rjpepav ev rtvt cfiapayyt Kadloas Xoyov ovk drrcoOev 
avredv rov yapaKos rrpoeKaXovprjv rods fiatnXt- 
kovs els pdyr/V, rrapatveoas rols per' epov arparted - 
rats arpetfiat rd viora peypts civ emoirdotovTai 
rods noXeplovs rrpoeXQelv drrep Kal eyevero. 

401 EuAAas - yap elKaoas rats dXrjOelats rods rjperepovs 
cf>evyetv rrpoeXOedv eirthteoKeiv olos re rjv, Kara, 
vedrov S’ avrov Xapfiavovotv ot €K rrjs eveSpas Kal 

402 aef)6Zpa rrdvras edopvfirjoav. eyed S’ evOds o£elex 
yprjodpevos vrroorpoej>fj perei rrjs Svvdpecos vtt- 
rjvrrjcra 2 rots fiaejtXtKols Kal els efivyrjv erpeefja. Kav 
Karcdpdcoro pot Kara rrjv rjpepav eKelvrjv rj rrpa£ts 

403 pi) epnohedv yevopevov Sat povos rtvos' o yap lttttos 
ecf>' cp rrjv payrjv errotovprjv els reXparcdSrj rdrrov 
epneoedv cruyKarrjveyKe pe errl rov8acf>os, Opavaecos 
Se row dpBpeov yevopevrjs errl rov rapaov rrjs 

1 Kava MW. 2 &TTT}VTr}cra P. 
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About this time reinforcements arrived from the Arrival of 
king,® both horse and foot, under the command ofufopsund, 
Sulla, the captain of his bodyguard. He pitched his Sulla - 
camp at a distance of five furlongs from Julias , 6 and 
put out pickets on the roads leading to Seleucia c 
and to the fortress of Gamala, d to prevent the 
inhabitants [of Julias] from obtaining supplies from 


Galilee. 


(72) On receiving intelligence of this, I dispatched Josephus's 
a force of two thousand men under the command of ^iththfT 
Jeremiah, who entrenched themselves a furlong away “royalists, 
from Julias close to the river Jordan, but took no 


action beyond skirmishing until I joined them with 
supports, three thousand strong. The next day, 
after laying an ambuscade in a ravine not far from 
their earthworks, I offered battle to the royal troops, 
directing my division to retire until they had lured 
the enemy forward ; as actually happened. Sulla, 
supposing that our men were really flying, advanced 
and was on the point of following in pursuit, when the 
others, emerging from their ambush, took him in the 
rear and threw his whole force into the utmost 


disorder. Instantly wheeling the main body about, 

I charged and routed the royalists ; and my success 
on that day would have been complete, had I not 
been thwarted by some evil genius. The horse on 
which I went into action stumbled on a marshy spot His fail fro 
and brought me with him to the ground. Having his horsc ' 
fractured some bones in the wrist, I was carried to a 


b Bethsaida Julias ( et-Tell ) at the northern extremity of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, E. of the Jordan. 
e Selukiyeh, N.E. of Julias. 

d Probably identified on the E. side of the Lake of Gen¬ 
nesaret, i.e. S. of Julias. 
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Xeipos, eKoplaOrjv els Kcoprjv KecfxipvojKov Xeyo- 

404 pevrjv. ol S’ epol 1 radr' aKovaavres Kal hehot- 
Kores prj n yelpov enadov, rrjs pev enl nXeov 
Sioj^eojs dneayovro, vneorpecf>ov he nepl epe Alav 
dyajVLwvres- peranepipapevos o5 v larpovs Kal 
depanevGels rrjv rjpepav eKelvrjv avrov Karepeiva 
nvpetjas, ho£av re rots' larpols rrjs vvktos els 
Tapt^oua? per €ko plaQt]v. 

405 (73) SuAAas he Kal ol per ’ avrov nvSopevoi ra 
Kar ’ epe naAiv eOapprjaav, Kal yvovres dpeXelad at 
ra nepl rrjv cjrvXaKrjv rod arparonehov, Sta WKros 
innewv Xoyov ihpvaavres ev ru> nepav rod ’I op- 
havov, yevopevrjs rjpepas els pdyrjv rjpas npo- 

406 eKaXeoavro . rwv S’ vnaKovoavrcov Kal peypt rod 
rrehlov npoeXdovrivv £nuf>avevres ol £k rrjs evehpas 
inn els Kal rapd^avres avrovs els (frvyrjv er peipav, 
e£ re row rjperepcvv aneKreivav. ov prjv peypi 
reXovs rrjv vIkt/v rjyayov KaranenXevKevai yap 
r iv as onXlras aKovaavres dno Tapt^atcuv els 
’louAtaSa <f>o[3rjdevres dveyajp-rjaav. 

407 (74) Mer’ ov noXvv Se XP° V0V Oveanaaiavos els 
T vpov d<f>LKveirai Kal avv avra> 6 fiaacAevs ’Ay pin- 
n as- Kal oi Tdptot /SAaacJrrjpeTv rjp^avro rov 
fiaacAea, Tvpioov 2 avrov KaXodvres Kal 'Piopalajv 
noAeptov * rov yap arparonehdpyrjv avrov QiAinnov 
eXeyov npohehcoKevat rrjv fiaaiXiKrjv avXrjv Kal ras 
'Pcupalojv hvvapets ras ovaas ev 'lepoaoXvpois 

408 Kara rrjv avrov npoora£iv. Oveanacnavos Se 
aKOvaas Tvplots pev enenXrjtjev vf3pl£,ovaiv dvhpa 
Kal fiaaiAea Kal 'Pojpalois cfrlXov, ra> he fiaaiAeT 
naprjveaev nepiftai QlAmnov els 'Pcvprjv v<f>e(-ovr a 
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village called Cepharnocus.® My men, hearing of 
this, and fearing that a worse fate had befallen me, 
desisted from further pursuit and returned in the 
deepest anxiety on my account. I sent for physicians 
and, after receiving their attention, remained there 
for that day in a feverish condition ; at night, under 
medical advice, I was removed to Tarichaeae. 

(73) Sulla and his troops, learning of my accident, 
again took heart ; and, finding that the watch kept 
in our camp was slack, placed, under cover of night, 
a squadron of cavalry in ambush beyond the Jordan, 
and at daybreak offered us battle. Accepting the 
challenge, my troops advanced into the plain, w'hen 
the cavalry, suddenly appearing from their ambush, 
threw them into disorder and routed them, killing 
six of our men. They did not, however, follow up 
their success ; for, on hearing that reinforcements 
shipped at Tarichaeae had reached Julias, they 
retired in alarm. 

(74) Not long after this Vespasian arrived at Tyre, Arrival of 
accompanied by King Agrippa. The king was met ) v r ) p ‘^ ian ' 
by the invectives of the citizens, who denounced him spring.’ 
as an enemy of their own and of the Romans ; 
because, as they asserted, Philip , 6 his eommander-in- 

ehief, had, under orders from him, betrayed the 
royal palace and the Roman forces in Jerusalem. 
Vespasian, having heard them, reprimanded the 
Tyrians for insulting one who was at once a king 
and an ally of the Romans ; at the same time advis¬ 
ing the king to send Philip to Rome to render an 

a Or “ Capharnomon ” ; the name takes divergent forms 
in the mss. Capernaum is doubtless meant. 

6 Gf. §§ 46 ff., 179 ff. 

1 P omits ejuoi, reading oi Se. 2 Ti '/piov mss. 
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409 A oyov Nepeovi Trepl redv rrenpaypevcov. QIXlttttos 
Se rrepef)9els oi>x rjKev els otpiv N epeove• KaraXaficdv 
yap avrov ev rocs eaydroes ovra St a rds eprreaovaas 
rapayas /cat rov epef>vXeov rroXepov vreearpeipe rrpos 

410 rov fiaotXea. errel Se OveoTraaeavos els YlroXepatda 
rrapeyevero, ol TrpedroL rcov rfjs Hvplas Ae/ca- 
TToXeoos Kare/Socov ’I ovarov rov Tcfiepeecos, dr t ras 
Kcopas avredv ipcirprjoeiev. rrapeScoKev ovv avrov 
QveoTTaGiavds rep fiaenXel KoXaa9r]o6pevov m to rcov 
rfjs fiacnXeias v-rroreXedv 6 fiacnXevs S’ avrov 
edr/aev, emKpvifjapevos rovro Ovecmacnavov, cos 

411 aveorepeo SeS^Aw/captef. Herrefrcopirai S’ vrravrf]- 
aavres /cat darraadpevoe Ovearraaeavov Xapfidvovai 
hvvapiv Kal arparrjyov IIAa/ctSov, avafiavres Se 
peer a rovreov . . } erropevov pov aypi rfjs els 

412 F aXeXatav OvearaoLavov aef)l£ecos. Trepl rjs rlva 
rporrov eyevero, Kal rreds Trepl Tapis* Kcop-qv rrjv 
rrpo'jrrjv repos epee pdyrjv errocTjaaro, 3 Kal cos eKeWev 
els ra ’Icorarrara dveyeoppexa, Kal ra Trerrpaypeva 
pot Kara rfjv ravrrjs TroXiopKcav, Kal ov rporrov 
tedv Xr](}>9els eS e9r)v, Kal reeds eXv9r)v, rrdvra re 
ra Trerrpaypeva ptot /caret rov J Ioi/Sat7cov rroXepov 
Kal rrjv 'lepocroXvpcov rroXiopKiav peer ’ aKpifielas 
ev rais rrepl rov ’IouSat/cou rroXepov filftXois drr- 

413 TjyyeA/ca. dvayKalov S’ earlv, cos olpai, Kal oaa 
pvq Kara rov 'lov&a'iKov rroXepov aveypaifra rcov ev 
red filcp pov rrerrpaypeveov vvv rrpoaavaypaipae. 

414 (75) Tr)? yap redv ’ leorarrarcov rroXiopKias 
Xafiovorjs reXos yevopevos rrapa 'Teopaiois ptera 
rraarjs empeXeias e<f>vXaaaopr]v, ra rroXXa Sta. 
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account of his actions to Nero. Thither, accordingly, 
Philip was dispatched, but never had audience of 
Nero, whom he found in extremities owing to the 
prevailing disorders and the civil war, and so returned 
to the king. 

On reaching Ptolcmais, Vespasian received indig¬ 
nant remonstrances from the chief men of the Syrian 
Decapolis against Justus of Tiberias for setting fire 
to their villages. Vespasian handed him over to the 
king for execution by the subjects of his realm. The 
king, however, merely detained him in prison, con¬ 
cealing this from Vespasian, as previously narrated . 0 

The Sepphorites, who met and saluted Vespasian, 
were given a garrison under the command of Placidus. 
With this force they proceeded into the interior, 
being closely followed by me until Vespasian’s 
arrival in Galilee. Of the manner of his arrival and 
of his first engagement noth me in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Garis ; of my withdrawal from there 
to Jotapata and my conduct during the siege of that 
place ; of my capture, imprisonment, and subsequent 
liberation ; of my conduct throughout the tvhole 
campaign and at the siege of Jerusalem, I have given 
a detailed description in my books on the Jewish War. 
It is, however, I think, incumbent upon me now to 
append an account of such particulars of my life as 
were not recorded in my earlier work. 

(75) After the siege of Jotapata I was in the hands 
of the Romans and was kept under guard, while 
receiving every attention. Vespasian showed in 
“ Cf. §§ 341-3. 

1 Lacuna in text. 

2 Tdpts (T apix^as) mss. : IS. iii. 129 supplies the correct name. 

3 inoLrjaavTO PR A. 


The reader 
referred to 
the Jeivish 
War for 
subsequent 
history. 


After the 
war. 

A.D. 67. 
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Tipirjs dyovTOs /xe Ovearjaaiavov. Kal St] KeXev- 
aavTOS avrov rjyayopir^v Tiva rrapdevov £k ra>v 
aiyp.aAajTiScoi' tow Kara Kaiadpeiav aXovadiv 

415 eyyajpLov ov rrapepievev S’ avrrj pioi ttoXvp ypovov, 
aXXa Xvdevros Kal p,erd OveaTracnavov vropevdevTOS 
els rr/u ’AA e^avSpeiav aTrrjXXdyr]} yvvaiKa S’ 

416 eVepav rjyayopirjv /card Trjv ’AXe^dvSpeiav. KaKeZ- 
0€V €771 TTjV TepOdoXvfOOJP TToXlOpKiaP OVpL7T€pL<f)deiS 
Titov TToXXaKis arrodaveiv eKivSvvevcra, rtdv re Tou- 
Salcov Sid OTTOvSrjS eyovrow vrroyelpiov p.e Xafielv 
npiajpias eveKa, Kal 'Pa>/xaiW daa/a viKrjOelev 
Trdayetv tovto /car’ ep.r]v TrpoSoalav Sokovvtojv 
crweyeis KarafSorjaeis enl tov avroKpdropos eyt- 
povto, KoXa^eiv pie cos Kal avTcov 77poS6rrjv a^iovv- 

417 toji/. Titos Se Katcrap ras rroXepiov rvyas ovk 
ayvodov aiyfj ras err* e/xe tcop arpar iootoov £££Xvev 
oppids. rjSrj Se Kara Kparos Trjs to dv Tepocro- 
Xvpurwv ttoXcojs eyojiivrjs Tiros Katcrap erreidev 
/xe TroXXaKis e’/c Trjs KaTaoKaif)fjs Trjs naTplSos rrav 
o ti deXoipu Xafieiv avyyiopeiv yap avros €<f>aoK€V. 

418 £yd> Se Trjs TrarplSos Treaovarjs pirjSev eycov Tipiuv- 
Tepov, 8 tow epiavTov crupicj}opd)v els napapivQlav 
Xafidvv ij)vXd£aipu 3 ocvpiaToop eXevOepoov ttjv aiTrjmv 
eTTOiovjxrjv Titov Kal fiifiXlow lepddv . . . 2 eXafiov 

419 X a piaap.ev°D Titov. p.er’ ov ttoXv Se Kal top 
aSeX(f)6v p.era TrevTrjKOVTa (filXojp aiTrjodpievos ovk 
arrervyov. Kal els to lepov Se rropevOels Titov 
ttjv e$ovalav Soptos, evOa ttoXv TrXrjOos ai^/xaAcoTcov 
e’y/ce/cAeicrro yvvaiKow re >cai t4kp ivv, ooovs 
€7Teyva>p dlXow epuvv Kal avvr'jQow OTrapyovTas 

1 So ed. pr. : aTi)\\dyT)v mss . 

2 Apparent lacuna : Bekker inserts Kal. 
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many ways the honour in which he held me, and it was 
by his command that 1 married one of the women 
taken captive at Caesarea, a virgin and a native of 
that place. She did not, however, remain long with 
me, for she left me on my obtaining my release and 
accompanying Vespasian to Alexandria. There I 
married again. From Alexandria I was sent with 
Titus to the siege of Jerusalem, where my life was A D - 
frequently in danger, both from the Jews, who were 
eager to get me into their hands, to gratify their 
revenge, and from the Romans, who attributed every 
reverse to some treachery on my part, and were 
constantly and clamorously demanding of the 
Emperor that he should punish me as their betrayer. 
Titus Caesar, however, knowing well the varying 
fortunes of war, repressed by his silence the soldiers’ 
outbursts against me. 

Again, when at last Jerusalem was on the point of 
being carried by assault, Titus Caesar repeatedly 
urged me to take whatever I would from the wreck 
of my country, stating that I had his permission. 
And I, now that my native place had fallen, having 
nothing more precious to take and preserve as a 
solace for my personal misfortunes, made request to 
Titus for the freedom of some of my countrymen ; 

I also received by his gracious favour a gift of sacred 
books. Not long after I made petition for my 
brother and fifty friends, and my request .was granted. 
Again, by permission of Titus, I entered the Temple, 
where a great multitude of captive women and 
children had been imprisoned, and liberated all the 
friends and acquaintances whom I recognized, in 
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epvodprjv, rrepl exarov «ai ivevrjKovra ovras r ov 
dpt,Qpov s Kal ovSe Xvrpa Karadepevovs arreXvaa 

420 avyxojp-quas avroi>s rfj rrporepa rvxxi- rrep^dels 8’ 
U7TO Tt '.rov Ka loapos ovv KepeaAico Kal ^tAtots 
Imrevcnv els K(i>pr]v riva OeKcoav Xeyopevrjv 
TTpoKaravorjocov el rorros eTnrrjSeios ioriv yapaKa 
8e£acr6ai, cos' eKeldev vrroorpetfiojv etSov ttoXXovs 
alyjiaXojrovs aveoravptvpevovs Kal rpets iyvdopcaa 
avvqQeis poi yevopevovs, rjXyrjoa re rrjv tfjvxrjv Kal 

421 per a SaKpvojv TrpoaeXOdtv T Irw elrrov. 6 S’ evQvs 
eKeXevcrev KadaipeOevras avrovs Qeparrelas em- 
peXeorar-qs rvyeiv. Kal oi pev 8vo reXevrcbcrLV 
deparrevopevoi, 6 Se rplros e^rjoev. 

422 (76) ’Erei 8e Karerravaev ras ev rfj ’IouSaia 
rapayds Tiros', eiKacras rovs aypovs ovs elyov ev 
rots ' lepoooXvpoLs avovrjrovs eaopevovs pot, Sia 
rrjv peXXovoav eKet 'Pajpalajv <f>povpdv eyKad- 
eleodai, eSojKev erepav ydjpav ev rreditp • peXXiov re 
arralpeiv els rr\v 'Povprjv ovpvrXouv e8e£aro rrdoav 

423 ri prjv drrovepojv. irrel 8’ els rrjv 'Pcdpirjv rjKopev, 
TroXXrjs ervyov rrapa OveoTraotavov rrpovotas’ Kal 
yap Kal KaraXvatv eScoKev ev rfj oIkIo. rfj rrpo rrjs 
■fjyepovlas avrco yevopevrj, iroXirela re 'PcopaLtov 
er Iprjaev Kal ovvra^iv yprjpdrojv ehwKev, Kal 
npuiv Siere'Xet, /xe'^pi Trjs e#c rov fiiov peraordoeoos 
oi)8ev rrjs rrpos ipe xPV <yr ° r V ros v(f>eXd>v‘ o pot, 

424 Sia rov <f>dovov rjveyKe klvBvvov. Tot/Saios' yap ns, 
Tt ovadijs rovvopa, urdcnv e$eyelpas ev Kvpr/vr) Kal 


a Meaning doubtful. Traill renders: “ paying that com¬ 
pliment to their former fortune.” 
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number about a hundred and ninety ; I took no 
ransom for their release and restored them to a their 
former fortune. Once more, when I was sent by 
Titus Caesar with Cerealius and a thousand horse to a 
village called Tekoa, 6 to prospect whether it was a 
suitable place for an entrenched camp, and on my 
return saw many prisoners who had been crucified, 
and recognized three of my acquaintances among 
them, I was cut to the heart and came and told Titus 
with tears what I had seen. He gave orders immedi¬ 
ately that they should be taken down and receive 
the most careful treatment. Two of them died in the 
physicians’ hands ; the third survived. 

(76) When Titus had quelled the disturbances in Josephus 
Judaea, conjecturing that the lands which I held at g? t ?° 1 " ilu 
Jerusalem would be unprofitable to me, because a 
Roman garrison was to be quartered there, he gave 
me another parcel of ground in the plain. On his 
departure for Rome, he took me with him on board, 
treating me with every mark of respect. On our 
arrival in Rome I met with great consideration from 
Vespasian. He gave me a lodging in the house 
which he had occupied before he became Emperor ; 
he honoured me with the privilege of Roman citizen¬ 
ship ; and he assigned me a pension. He continued 
to honour me up to the time of his departure from 
this life, without any abatement in his kindness 
towards me. 

My privileged position excited envy and thereby 
exposed me to danger. A certain Jew,® named 
Jonathan, who had promoted an insurrection in 

b The birth-place of Amos, some twelve miles S. of 
Jerusalem. 

e Of. B. vii. 437-450 (Jonathan is tortured and burnt 
alive). 
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StoxtXtovs rojv iy yoj plow avvavarreiaas eKelvots 
pev a'irtos aTrooXelas eyevero, avros Se vrro rov rrjs 
yd)pas rjyepovevovros SeBels Kal errl to v avroKpa- 
ropa rrep(f>Qels e<f>a<JKev epe auroi o-rAa rreTrop^evat 

425 Kal xpr]p,aTa. ov prjv OveoTraenavdv ifjevSopevos 
eXadev, aAAa Kareyv to Qdvarov avrov, Kal rrapa- 
Sodels arreBavev. ttoXXcIkls Se Kal pera ravra 
rwv fiaoKaivovrtov pot rrjs evrayias Karr)yoplas 
eV’ epe ovvdevrcov 6eov rrpovola rrdaas Sie<f>vyov. 
eXaftov Se rrapd OvecrTracnavov Soopeav yrjv ovk 

426 oXiyrjv ev rfj ’IouScua. Ka6 ’ ov Sr) Katpov Kal rrjv 
yvvatKa prj dpeoKopevos avrrjs rots rjdecnv drr- 
errepipdprjv, rpttbv ttoISujv yevopevrjv prjrepa, <Lv oi 
pev Svo ereXevrrjoav, els Se ov 'Y pKavov rrpoarjyo- 

427 pevaa rrepleortv. per a ravra rjyayoprjv yvvatKa 
KarcpKrjKvlav pev ev Kprjrr), to Se yevos ’lovSatav, 
yovecov evyeveardrow Kal rd>v Kara rrjv ycopav 
em^aveardratv, rjdet rroXXdw yvvatKtdv Sta(f>e- 
povoav, cos 6 perd ravra filos avrrjs a7re8ei£ev. 
€K ravrrjs Sr) pot ylvovrat rralSes Svo, rrpeofivrepos 
pev 'lovaros, 'ZtpojvlSrjs Se per 5 eKetvov, 6 Kal 

428 ' Ay p Irmas emKXrjdels. ravra pev pot ra Kara 


rov oikov. 


Atepetvev Se opota Kal ra Trapd row avroKpa- 
ropivv. Oveorraotavov yap reXevr-qoavros Ylros 
rrjv dpxrjv 8iaSe£dpevos opolav rtp rrarpl rrjv 
rtprjv pot Ste(f>vXa£ev, rroXXdKts re Karrjyoprjdevros 
429 ovk erriorevaev. StaSe^apevos Se T trov A opertavos 
Kal rrpoarjv^rjoev rds eiV epe rtpas‘ rods re yap 
Karrjyoprjoavrds pov ’IooSatoos' eKoXacrev Kal 
SooAov evvovxov, TraiSayojyov rov 7ratSos pov, 
Karrjyoprjaavra KoXaodrjvai rrpooera^ev, epol Se 
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Cyrene, occasioning the destruction of two thousand 
of the natives, whom he had induced to join him, on 
being sent in chains by the governor of the district 
to the Emperor, asserted that I had provided him 
with arms and money. Undeceived by this mendaci¬ 
ous statement, Vespasian condemned him to death, 
and he was delivered over to execution. Subse¬ 
quently, numerous accusations against me were 
fabricated by persons who envied me my good 
fortune ; but, by the providence of God, I came safe 
through all. Vespasian also presented me with a 
considerable tract of land in Judaea. 

At this period I divorced my wife, being displeased 
at her behaviour. She had borne me three children, 
of whom two died ; one, whom I named Hyrcanus, is 
still alive. Afterwards I married a woman of Jewish 
extraction who had settled in Crete. She came of 
very distinguished parents, indeed the most notable 
people in that country. In character she surpassed 
many of her sex, as her subsequent life showed. By 
her I had two sons, Justus the elder, and then 
Simonides, surnamed Agrippa. Such is my domestic 
history. 

The treatment which I received from the Emperors 
continued unaltered. On Vespasian’s decease Titus, 
who succeeded to the empire, showed the same 
esteem for me as did his father, and never credited 
the accusations to which I was constantly subjected. 
Domitian succeeded Titus and added to my honours. 
He punished my Jewish accusers, and for a similar 
offence gave orders for the chastisement of a slave, 
a eunuch and my son’s tutor. He also exempted my 


Dmnestic 

history. 


A.D. TO. 


A.r>. 81. 
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rrjs iv ’IouSata yoopos areXeiav eSioKev, rjrrep earl 
fxeylorr] np-rj to> Aafiovn. Kal TroXXa S’ tj tov 
Kalaapos yvvrj Ao/i€Tta StereAeaev evepyerovar a p.e. 

430 Taura /xev ra rrerrpayixiva p,oi 8ta Travros 1 
rou ftiov icrriv, Kpiviriooav 8’ e£ aurdiv to rjdos 
077C0S av eueAojGiv erepoi. ooi o aTrootoojKojs, 
KpaTicmz avhpojv ’Ett a<f)p6hiT€, r rjv Tracrav rrjs 
apyaioAoyias avaypa^rjv eVi. tov Trapovros ivravda 
KaraTTavw tov Xoyov. 
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property in Judaea from taxation—a mark of the 
highest honour to the privileged individual. More¬ 
over, Domitia, Caesar’s wife, never ceased conferring 
favours upon me. 

Such are the events of my whole life ; from them 
let others judge as they will of my character. 

Having now, most excellent Epaphroditus, ren¬ 
dered you a complete account of our antiquities," I 
shall here for the present conclude my narrative. 

0 The. Life (at least in its final edition) formed an appendix 
to the Antiquities. See Ant. xx. 266, with Introduction to 
this volume, p. xiii. 
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CONTRA API ONE M 

nEPI APXAIOTHTOS IOYAAIQX 

Aoro^ iipotepoz 


1 (l) 'I Kavcos /xev vTroXajifidvo) Kal Sid rrjs rrepl 
rrjv dpyaioXoylav avyyparjrijs, Kpdriare avSpddv ’Ett- 
a<f>poSire 3 rol$ evrev^ojxevois avrfj rrerroLrjKevai <f>a- 
vepov 7 repl rod yevovs rjjiaw ra>v ’IouSctituv, on 
Kal rraXaiorarov ear i /cat rrjv Trpojrrjv vttootckjlv 
eayev ISlav, Kal ttojs rrjv ydjpav rjv vdv eyopev 
KarcpK-rjoev’ <rjv> 1 TrevraKiayi-Xiiov iru>v dpidjxov 
laroplav rrepieyovaav i.K row Trap ’ rjp.lv lepdjv 
fiifiXow Sia rrjs 'EXXrjviKfjs <f>tovrjs avveypaipdprjv. 

2 e7T€L Se avyvovs 6pu> rats vrro Sva/xevelas vtto 
nviuv elprjpevais Trpoaeyovras fiXaafyrjpiais Kal 
rocs rrepl rrjv dpyaioXoyiav vn' ep.od yeypappevois 
amarodvras reKjxr'jpiov re rroioupevovs rod veu)- 
repov elvai ro yevos rjjxdw ro prjSepids rrapci rols 
€7n<f>avecn row 'EXXrjviKwv ioropioypd<f)a>v pvrjprjs 

3 rj£t,uiodai, rrepl rovrcov drrdvroxv (prjOrjv S elv 
ypdipaL avvropojs, rd>v 2 pev XotSopovvrcov rrjv 
Svapeveiav Kal rrjv eKovcnov iXey£ai ipevSoXoylav, 
row Se rrjv dyvoiav iTravopdwoaodai, SiSa^ai 

1 Ko.TUKT)<ji L: t)v added in <■<}. pr. 

2 ko. l tQv (with Lat.) Bekker. 
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on ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS 
BOOK I 

(1) lx my history of our Antiquities, most excellent Occasion 
Epaphroditus, I have, I think, made sufficiently clear the work. 01 
to any who may peruse that work the extreme critics 61 ”' 1 ' 
antiquity of our Jewish race, the purity of the Antiquities 
original stock, and the manner in which it established 
itself in the country which we occupy to-day. That 
history embraces a period of five thousand years,® 
and was written by me in Greek on the basis of our 
sacred books. Since, however, I observe that a con¬ 
siderable number of persons, influenced by the 
malicious calumnies of certain individuals, discredit 
the statements in my history concerning our an¬ 
tiquity, and adduce as proof of the comparative 
modernity of our race the fact that it has not been 
thought worthy of mention by the best known Greek 
historians, I consider it my duty to devote a brief 
treatise to all these points ; in order at once to 
convict our detractors of malignity and deliberate 
falsehood, to correct the ignorance of others, and to 
° The same round number in A. i. 13, 
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Se rravras 0001 TaXrjOes eiSe'vat fjovXovrat rrepl 

4 Trjs rjp.eTepas dpxcuoTrjTos. XPV (J0 t J - aL Se tojv pev 
vrr’ ipiov Xeyopevojv pdpTven. rot? a^tOTrtororarot? 
etmc rrept rrdorjs apyatoXcylas vrro tojv 'EXXrjv a>v 
K€Kpip,evot.? , rou? Se ^Xaa<j>rjpojs rrepl rjpojv Kal 
tftevSdjs yeypacjjoTas avrovs St’ iavTcov e’Aey^o- 

5 pevovs rrape^oj. rreipdaopaL Se /cat ra? air las 
arroSovvai, Sc’ a? ov rroXXol tov edvovs rjpdjv ev 
rats loro plats "EXXrjves epvrjpovevKaaw. ere pevTOL 
Kal rovs ov rrapaXorrovras ttjv rrepl rjpdjv laroplav 
rroirjaoj (f>avepovs rot? prj ytyvojcrKovcnv rj rrpoa- 
TTOLOVpiivOLS dyVOeLV. 

6 ( 2 ) Hpd)TOV OVV €77€pX€Tal piOLTraW davptdl,€LVTOVS 
olopevovs Sec^ rrept tow rraXaioT dr ojv epyojv 
fadvots Trpooexeiv rot? “EAA^at Kal Trapd tovtlov 
rrvv6dvea9at ttjv dXrjQeiav, rjp.lv Se Kal rot? aAAot? 
dvdpdjrroLS dmoTeiv. 17av yap eyed Tovvavrlov opdj 
ovpfteftrjKos, et ye Set prj rat? yaaratat? Sofat? 
enaKoXovdelv, aAA’ ef avrdiv to StKaiov tojv 

7 rrpaypdrojv Xapfiaveiv. to. pev yap Trapd rot? 
“EAATjotv arravTa via Kal x®*S Ka ' L 7 T p 4 )r i v > ay 
etTTOt rt?, evpod yeyovoTa, Xeyaj Se ra? Krlaeis 
tojv rroXeow Kal to rrepl ra? emvolas tojv Teyydjv 
Kal ra rrepl ra? rd)y vopojv avaypacfjas • rrayrojy Se 
veojraTr] cryeSoy e’art Trap’ aurot? ry rrepl rov 

8 crvyypd<f>eiv ra? Icrroplas errtpeXeia. ra pevroi 
rrap ’ AlyvirrloLS re «a£ XaASatot? /cat OotVtftv, 
e’a) yap yw rpea? eKelvois avyKaTaXeyeiv, avrol 

1 cofftiov! (elpov ?) Lat. 


° Josephus in this and the following sections (note the 
reference to "catastrophes" in § 10) borrows from Plato, 
l64 
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instruct all who desire to know the truth concerning 
the antiquity of our race. As witnesses to my 
statements I propose to call the writers who, in the 
estimation of the Greeks, are the most trustworthy 
authorities on antiquity as a whole. The authors 
of scurrilous and mendacious statements about us 
will be shown to be confuted by themselves. I 
shall further endeavour to set out the various 
reasons which explain why our nation is mentioned 
by a few only of the Greek historians ; at the same 
time I shall bring those authors who have not 
neglected our history to the notice of any who either 
are, or feign to be, ignorant of them. 

(2) My first thought is one of intense astonishment The Greek; 
at the current opinion that, in the study of primeval ™orthyas 
history, the Greeks alone deserve serious attention, an ti-_ 
that the truth should be sought from them, and that ' iuanans- 
neither we nor any others in the world are to be 
trusted. In my view the very reverse of this is the 
case, if, that is to say, we are not to take idle 
prejudices as our guide, but to extract the truth 
from the facts themselves. For in the Greek world 
everything will be found to be modern, a and dating, 
so to speak, from yesterday or the day before : I 
refer to the foundation of their cities, the invention 
of the arts, and the compilation of a code of laws ; 
but the most recent, or nearly the most recent, of 
all their attainments is care in historical composition. 

On the contrary, as is admitted even by themselves, 
the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the Phoenicians 
—for the moment I omit to add our nation to the 

Timaeus, 22 b and c, where an Egyptian priest discourses to 
Solon in similar terms on the modernity of the Greeks. Cf. 

Ap. ii. 192, 224 for other parallels to that dialogue. 
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hr/rrovdev opoXoyodaiv dpyaiordr-qv re xal povipw- 
9 rdnqv eyeiv rrjs pviqp-qs rrjv rrapdhoaiv xal yap 
tottovs arravres olxodaiv rjxiara rals ex rod 
rrepieyovros ^>0 opals vrroxeipevovs xal rroXXrjv 
erronqoavro TTpovoiav rod pr/hev dpvrjorov rosv rrap 
avrols Trparropevwv rrapaXirrelv, aXX' ev hrjpoolais 
avaypa<f>als vrro row ao(f>wrarwv del xaOiepodaOai. 

10 rov Be irepl rrjv 'EAAaSa rorrov pvplai pev cj)8opal 
xareayov e£aXel(f)ovaai rrjv pvrjprjv rwv yeyovorwv, 
del Be xaivovs xadiarapevoi filovs rod rravros 
evopi^ov apyeiv exaoroi rov 1 afi eavrwv, oif/e Be 
xal poXis eyvwaav cfivoiv ypappdratv. ol yodv 
dpyaiordrqv avrwv rrjv ypfjoiv elvai deXovres 
rrapa Qoivlxwv xal KaS pov aepvvvovrai paOelv. 

11 oil prjv oi)S’ aTr’ 2 exelvov rod ypovov Swatro ns 
dv hel£ai awt,opevqv dvaypacfrrjv ovr ev lepols 
ovr' ev hrjpoalois dvadrjpaoiv, orrov ye xal nepl 
rwv e771 Tpolav roaovrois ereai arparevadvrwv 
varepov ttoXAt) yeyovev drropla re xal tpr-qais, 
el ypappaoLV eypwvro, xal rdXrjOes emxparel 
paXXov rrepi rod rrjv vdv ovaav rwv ypappdrcov 

12 yprjaiv exelvovs dyvoelv. oXws Be rrapd rols 
"EXX-qaiv ovhev opoXoyovpevov evplaxerai ypdppa 
rfjs '0 prjpov Troir/aews TTpeafidrepov, ovr os Be 
xal rcdv Tpwixwv varepos (jialverai yevopevos, 
xal <f>acnv oi)Se rodrov ev ypappaai rr)V avrod 
TTolrjOiv xaraXiTielv, a.AAa 8 lapvrjpovevopevrjv ex 
rwv dapdrwv varepov avvredrjvai xal hid rodro 

1 So Eus. (one .ms.) : rwv L. 2 Eus.: eV L Lat. 


0 Perhaps referring to stories of the floods of Ogygcs and 
Deucalion, etc. 

6 C/., e.g., Herod, v. 58. 
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list—possess a very ancient and permanent record of 
the past. For all these nations inhabit countries 
which are least exposed to the ravages of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and they have been very careful to let none 
of the events in their history be forgotten, but always 
to have them enshrined in official records written by 
their greatest sages. The land of Greece, on the 
contrary, has experienced countless catastrophes, 0 
which have obliterated the memory of the past; and 
as one civilization succeeded another the men of each 
epoch believed that the world began with them. 
They were late in learning the alphabet and found 
the lesson difficult ; for those who would assign the 
earliest date to its use pride themselves on having 
learnt it from the Phoenicians and Cadmus. 6 Even 
of that date no record, preserved either in temples 
or on public monuments, could now be produced ; 
seeing that it is a highly controversial and disputed 
question whether even those who took part in the 
Trojan campaign so many years later made use of 
letters,® and the true and prevalent view is rather 
that they were ignorant of the present-day mode of 
writing. Throughout the whole range of Greek 
literature no undisputed work is found more ancient 
than the poetry of Homer. His date, however, is 
clearly later than the Trojan war ; and even he, 
they say, did not leave his poems in writing. At 
first transmitted by memory, the scattered songs 
were not united until later ; to which circumstance 

0 Allusion to the debated interpretation of the phrase 
(rquara \uypd, “ baneful tokens ” (Horn. 11. vi. 168); referring 
to a message intended to bring about the death of Bellero- 
phon. “The balance of probabilities seems to be in favour 
of the view that ” the words “ denote some kind of alphabetic 
or svllahic writing” (Jebb, Jlomer, 1887, p. 112). 
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13 rroXXas ev avrfj ayelv rds Siacfrcovias. ol pievroi 
rds laroplas ernyeiprjaavres avyypd<f>eiv Trap ’ av- 
rots, Xeyco Se rovs Trepl KaS/xov re rov AliAr/aiov 
Kal rov ’A pyetov ’AKOvalAaov Kal piera rovrov ei 
rives aXXoi Xeyovrai yevead at, fipayy rrjs Tlepadiv 
errl rrjv 'EAAaSa urpare'ias roj ypovco TTpovXafjov. 

14 aAAa pir/v Kal rods Trepl rcov ovpavlow re Kal Oetcov 
rrpiorovs Trap ’ "EAA^cn c^iXoao^rjaavras, olov Oepe- 
KvSrjv re rov Hvpiov Kal IlvOayopav Kal OaApra, 
rravres avpicfrcdvoos opioXoyovaiv Alyvrrr’uov Kal 
XaASatc ov yevopievovs fiadrjras oAlya avyypdipai, 
Kal ravra rots "EAArjatv elvai S OKet tt avrcov 
apyaiorara Kal pioXis avra morevovaiv vr 
eKeiviov yeypa<f>6ai. 

15 (o) Hois' ovv ovk eariv aXoyov rervcfrdoaOai rovs 
"KXXrjvas cos j-iovovs imorapievovs rdpyala Kal 
rrjv aXrjdeiav rrepl avrcov a/cpt/JcDs rrapaSiSovras ; 
t) ris ov Trap ’ avrcov av rcov avyypa<f)ecov fiadoi 
paBlcos, on per] Se ev fiefialcos eldores avveypa<f>ov, 
aAA’ (vs eKaaroi Trepl rcov Trpaypuxrcov eiKa^ov; 
ro x rrXeov yovv Sea rcov fiifiAicov dXXrjXovs eXey- 
)(0vai Kal ravavruorara Trepl rwv avrcov Xeyeiv 

16 ovk oKvovai. Treplepyos S’ av eirjv eycb rovs e’/xou 
fidXXov emarapievovs SiSaaKow oaa /xev 'EAAavi/eos 
’AKovoiAdu) Trepl rcov yeveaXoyicov SiarrecfHovrjKev, 
oaa Se Siopdovrai rov 'HcrioSov ’A/couaiAaos, r/ 
riva rpoTTOV ’‘JLcf)Opos pev 'EAAavt/cov ev rots 
rrXeiarois ifievSopevov iviSeiKwaiv, ”E cfaopov Se 

1 fiKafov ; to Gutsehmid : eiKa'poivTo L. 

a This is one of the passages on which Wolf relied in his 
epoch-making Prolegomena (1795). 

b i.e., the phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 
c Of Mitylene, 5th cent, n.c., a contemporary of Herodotus. 
l6S 
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the numerous inconsistencies of the work are attribut¬ 
able.® Again, the Greeks who [first] essayed to write 
history, such as Cadmus of Miletus and Acusilaus of othcent. 
Argos and any later writers who are mentioned, lived U L ‘ 
but a short time before the Persian invasion of Greece. 

Once more, the first Greek philosophers to treat of 
celestial 6 and divine subjects, such as Pherecydes 
of Syros-, Pythagoras, and Thales, were, as the world 
unanimously admits, in their scanty productions the 
disciples of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans. These 
are the writings which the Greeks regard as the 
oldest of all, and they are sceptical even about their 
authenticity. 

(3) Surely, then, it is absurd that the Greeks should Discrei>an- 
be so conceited as to think themselves the sole between 
possessors of a knowledge of antiquity and the only ^rent 
accui'ate reporters of its history. Anyone can easily historians, 
discover from the historians themselves that their 
writings have no basis of sure knowledge, but merely 
present the facts as conjectured by individual authors. 

More often than not they confute each other in then- 
works, not hesitating to give the most contradictory 
accounts of the same events. It would be superfluous 
for me to point out to readers better informed 
than myself what discrepancies there are between 
Hellanicus c and Acusilaus on the genealogies , d how 
often Acusilaus corrects Hesiod, how the mendacity 
of Hellanicus in most of his statements is exposed 
by Ephorus,® that of Ephorus by Timaeus/ that of 

d Traditions about Greek origins arranged in genealogical 
form. 

e Pupil of Isocrates, latter half of 4th cent. 

/ Circa 352-256 b.c.; wrote a voluminous history of 
Sicily, his native country, down to 264 b.c. ; nicknamed 'llm- 
tiimlos, “ Fault-finder ” ; attacked by Polybius. 
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rifuuos, Kal Tlpacov ol per’ eKeZvov yeyovores, 

17 'Hpohorov he t ravres- aAA’ oJSe rrepl row St Ke- 
XiKutv to is 7re pi ' Avrloyov Kal OtAtcrrov rj KaAAtav 
Tlpaios crupricoveZv Tj^lojoev, ou8’ aS rrepl row 
*A rriKojv ol ras WrdlBas ovyyeypastor es rj Trepl 
rotv WpyoXiKtov ol ra Trepl ”Apyos loropowres 

18 dXAijXois KaTrjKoXovdr^KaoL. Kal rl 8et Xeyecv 
rrepl rotv Kara rroXecs Kal fipayvrepow, orrov ye 
Trepl rfjs YIepoiKrjs orparelas Kal rcdv ev avrfj 
rrpaydevratv ol hoKipwraroc htarrecftojvqKaoL; rroXXd 
he Kal QovKvhlhrjs a >s ifjevhopevos vr to tlvojv Kar- 
rjyopeZrac, kultol Sokow aKpifieorara rrjv 1 Kad' avrov 
loroplav avyypddteiv. 

19 (4) Air lac Be rrjs roiaur-qs 2 hcacjtojvlas TroXXal 
pev ’loots dv Kal erepai roZs fiovXopevois CrjreZv 
dva<ftaveiev , 3 eyut he hvol rals Xey6r]oopevais rrjv 
peylorrjv loyvv dvarlOrjpi- Kal rrporepav epco rrjv 

20 Kvpuorepav etvai poi hoKOvaav. ro yap e£; apyrjs 
per) orrouhaodrjvat, rraod roZs "EAA^crt hrjpoalas 
ylveodac rrepl row eKaorore rrparropevatv dva- 
ypacjtas rovro pdXiora hr] Kal rrjv TrXavrjv Kal rrjv 
etrovolav rod ipevheod at roZs perd ravra fiovXrj- 

21 deZoc rrepl row rraXauZtv re ypaefteev rrapeoyev. ov 
yap povov rrapd roZs dXAois " EAAijcrtv rjpeXrjdr] ra 
rrepl ras avaypacftds, aAA’ ouSe Trapa roZs 4 ’A Qrj- 
valots, ovs avroydovas elvai Xeyovcn Kal rraihelas 
empeXeZs, ovhev roiovrov evpioKerac yevopevov, 
dXXd row hrjpoolojv ypappdrow apyacordrovs 

1 oKpiSiaTara. tt)v Hohverda: dnpt^eaTar-ijv L. 

2 Eus. : TOGavTrjs L. 

3 dv <pavcov Xiese. 


Trao ni’Tois 


»?<* Pnc T nf 
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Timaeus by later writers, and that of Herodotus by 
everybody.® Even on Sicilian history Timaeus did 
not condescend to agree with Antiochus, 6 Philistus, 
or Callias ; there is similar divergence on Attic affairs 
between the authors of the “ Atthides ” c and on 
Ai’give affairs between the historians of Argos. What 
need, however, to speak of the histories of individual 
states and matters of minor importance, when con¬ 
tradictory accounts of the Persian invasion and the 
events which accompanied it have been given by 
writers of the first rank ? On many points even 
Thucydides is accused of error by some critics, not¬ 
withstanding his reputation for writing the most 
accurate history of his time. 

(4) For such inconsistency many other causes 
might possibly be found if one cared to look for them ; 
for my part, I attach the greatest weight to the two 
which I proceed to mention. I will begin with that 
which I regard as the more fundamental. The main 
responsibility for the errors of later historians who 
aspired to write on antiquity and for the licence 
granted to their mendacity rests with the original 
neglect of the Greeks to keep official records of 
current events. This neglect was not confined to 
the lesser Greek states. Even among the Athenians, 
who are reputed to be indigenous d and devoted to 
learning, we find that nothing of the kind existed, 
and their most ancient public records are said to be 

0 e.g. Manetho {Ap. i. 73), Ctesias, Strabo, pseudo- 
Plutarch. 

b Of Syracuse, 4th cent., wrote histories of Sicily (to 
424 ij. c.) and Italy. Philistus and Callias were also Syra¬ 
cusans (4th-3rd cent.). 

c Historical and geographical works on Attica ; among 
the authors were Philochorus, Demon, and Ister. 

d “ Autochthonous."’ 


Reasons for 
this dis¬ 
crepancy : 
(1) neglect 
of Greeks 
to keep 
public 
records. 
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elval <f>aoi rovs vrr6 Apanovros avrots rrepl rcov 
cfiovLKow 1 yparfrevras vopovs, dXlycp rrporepov rrjs 
Heioiorpdrov rvpavvlSos dvdpcorrov yeyovoros. 

22 rrepl pev yap 'ApnaSow rl Set 2 Xeyeiv avyovvrow 

dpxaiorrjTa; poXis yap ovroi /cat per a ravra 

ypappaoiv erraiSevOrjoav. 

23 (o) "Are Sr] rolvvv ovSepids rrpoKaraf$efdXr]pevr]S 
dvaypa<f>fjs, rj Kal rovs padelv [SovXopevovs SiSa£etv 
epe AAe /cat rovs ipevSopevovs eXey£eiv, rj rroXXr] 
rrpos dXXijXovs iyevero Sta^a/vta rot? ovyypa<j>evoi. 

24 S evrepav Se TTpos ravrrj Qereov enelvqv alrlav ol 
yap errl to ypa<f>eiv opprjoavres ov rrepl rrjv aX-rj- 
Qeiav eorrovSaoav, Kalroi rovro rrpoyeipov ear iv 
del to errayyeXpa, A oycov Se Svvapiv erreSeiKvvvTO, 

25 /cat nad' ovriva rporrov ev rovrcp rrapevSoKiprjoeiv 
rovs dXXovs v-rreXapfiavov, Kara rovrov pppolovro, 
rives pev errl to pvdoXoyeiv rperropevoi, rives Se 
Trpos yaptf 7 ) raj rroXeis t) rovs fiaoiXeas erraivovv- 
res‘ aXXoi Se e’rrt to Karrjyopelv row rrpa^eiov rj 
row yeypacjjoroDV eyo.)pr]oav evevSoKiprjoeiv rovro.> 

20 vopitovres■ oXojs Se to rravrcov evavruorarov 
-loropia TTpdrrovres SiareXovoi. rrjs pev yap 
dXr]9ovs eori renp-ppiov loropias, el rrepl riov 
avrcov arravres ravra /cat Aeyotev /cat ypa<f>oiev 
ol S’ et ravra ypatpeiav erepios, 3 ovrcos evopi^ov 

27 avrol j>aveioOai -Travrcov dXrjdeoraroi. Xoyow pev 
ovv evena teal rrjs ev rovrois Set vorr/ros Set rrapa- 
yiopeiv rjpds rols ovyypacfrevoi rots ’JLXXrjviieois, 
ov prjv nal rrjs rrepl rd>v apyalcov dXrjdovs loropias 
nal paXiora ye rrjs rrepl row endorois eVt^a/pta/v. 

1 ed. pr .: <poivit:uv L Lat. Eus. 2 ed. pr. : otj L. 

3 d /j-V to. aiira ypa\p. irepois Elis. 
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the laws on homicide drafted for them by Dracon, a c • 6 '-’i B - c - 
man who lived only a little before the despotism of 
Pisistratus. Of the Arcadians a and their vaunted 560 B t: - 
antiquity it is unnecessary to speak, since even at a 
still later date they had hardly learnt the alphabet. 

(5) It is, then, this lack of any basis of documentary (2) their 
evidence, which would have served at once to instruct styuTrather 
the eager learner and to confute the liar, that than 
accounts in the mam ror the inconsistencies between 
different historians. But a second reason must be 
added. Those who rushed into writing were con¬ 
cerned not so much to discover the truth, notwith¬ 
standing the profession which always comes readily 
to their pen, as to display their literary ability ; and 
their choice of a subject was determined by the 
prospect which it offered them of outshining their 
rivals . 6 Some turned to mythology, others sought 
popularity by encomiums upon cities or monarchs ; 
others, again, set out to criticize the facts or the 
historians as the road to a reputation. In short, 
their invariable method is the very reverse of his¬ 
torical. For the proof of historical veracity is 
universal agreement in the description, oral or 
written, of the same events. On the contrary, each 
of these writers, in giving his divergent account of 
the same incidents, hoped thereby to be thought the 
most veracious of all. While, then, for eloquence 
and literary ability we must yield the palm to the 
Greek historians, we have no reason to do so for 
veracity in the history of antiquity, least of all where 
the particular history of each separate foreign nation 
is concerned. 

0 Also regarded as autochthonous (Herod, viii. 73). 

6 Of. A. i. 2. 
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2S (6) "On pev ovv Trap' AlyvrrTiois re xal BajSu- 
Xarvlois ex paxpoTaTiov avcoOev xp° va >v T-qv rrepl 
ra? dvaypa<f)as impeXeiav orrov pev oi iepeis rjcrav 
iyKexeipiopivoi Kal rrepl ravras ecfnXooocfrovv, XaA- 
8atot be rrapa rot? BajSuAtuviot?, xal on paXiora 
87} rcov ''EAAtjctiv emptyvvpev ojv ixprjoavro Oot- 
vt/ce? ypdppaoiv els re ra? nept rov filov olxo- 
vopias xal rrpos tt)v to>v xoivcov epyarv rrapdbocnv, 
irrei.br) uvyxorpovaiv drravTes, edoeiv poi boxco. 

29 rrepl be rcov r)perepa>v rrpoyovarv on ttjv avrrjv, 
ear yap Xeyeiv el xal rrXelco rcov elpr)pevu>v, erroir/- 
oavTO rrepl 7 as avaypacfras impeXeiav, to is a px~ 
lepevoi xal rot? rrpocfrrjTais tovto rrpoord^avres, 
xal ws p-^XP 1 - T< ^ v Ka T)P-ds XP° VOiV rretjrvXaxTai 
perd rroXXrjs dxpifieias, el be <8et> 1 dpaavrepov 
elrrelv xal (JrvXaxQrjaeTai, rreipaaopai avvropws 
bibaoxeiv. 

30 (~) Oi> yap povov dpxrjs irrl tovtcov' rods aplcr- 
tovs xal rfj deparrela tov deov rrpooebpevovras /ear- 
e err rjcrav, aAA’ orrars to yevos rcov tepecov dpixTOv 

31 xal xaQapov biapevel rrpovvorjoav. bel yap tov 
periyovTa Trjs Upaxjvvrjs e$ opoeOvovs yvvaixos 
rraiborroieladai xal prj rrpos XPVP aTa p 7 ]^ ra? 
dXXas arrofSAerreiv Tipds, aAAa ro yevos i^erateiv 
ex tow dpxelow z Aapfddvovra ttjv biaboxrjv xal 

32 rroXXovs rrapexopevov papTvpas. xal TavTa rrpaT- 

1 ins. Gutschmid from the Lat. 

2 TovTtji Xiese. 

3 Gutschmid: apxa-iuv L. 

° As Reinach remarks, Jos. confuses the keeping of genea¬ 
logical registers by the priesthood in the time of the second 
Temple with the wholly different manner in which the books 
of the Old Testament were written. It must be remembered 
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(6) Of the care bestowed by the Egyptians and The Jewish 1 
Babylonians on their chronicles from the remotest amUhecan 
ages, and how the charge and exposition of these 

was entrusted, in the former country to the priests, 11011 ie '”' 
in the latter to the Chaldaeans ; and how, among 
the nations in touch with the Greeks, it was the 
Phoenicians who made the largest use of writing, 
both for the ordinary affairs of life and for the com¬ 
memoration of public events ; of all this I think 
I need say nothing, as the facts arc universally 
admitted. But that our forefathers took no less, not 
to say even greater, care than the nations I have 
mentioned in the keeping of their records—a task 
which they assigned to their chief priests and The writers 
prophets ° — and that down to our own times these tociians of 
records have been, and if I may venture to say so, the iecor <is. 
will continue to be. preserved with scrupulous 
accuracy, I will now endeavour briefly to demonstrate. 

(7) Not only did our ancestors in the first instance Selection 
set over this business men of the highest character, custodians, 
devoted to the service of God, but they took pre- Su !' nt * ny of 
cautions to ensure that the priests’ lineage should marriages 
be kept unadulterated and pure. 6 A member of the “"neaiogjes 
priestly order must, to beget a family, marry a 
woman of his own race,® without regard to her 
wealth or other distinctions ; but he must investigate 

her pedigree, obtaining the genealogy from the 
archives d and producing a number of witnesses. 

that the historical books of the Old Testament after the 
Pentateuch were included in the second or prophetical 
portion of the Hebrew Canon and attributed to prophetical 
writers. 

6 Cf. Lev. xxi. 7 ff. c Ih. Id. 

d Of. the pedigree of his own family taken from “ the 
public registers ” by Josephus, Vita, 3-6. 
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ropev ov povov err avrrjs ’lovSalas, aAA’ drtov 
Trore ovorr/pa rod yevovs eorlv r/pobv xdxeZ to 
axpifies anooib^erai roZs lepedoi rrepl rods ydpovs' 

33 Xeyco Se rovs ev AlyvTrrip xal Ba/SuAajvt xal el 
ttov rrjs aXXr/s olxovpevr/s rod yevovs rcbv Iepeiov 
eloi rives Sieorrappevoi. TrepnovGi yap els 'lepo- 
ooXvpa avyyprhjiavres rrarpodev rovvopa rrjs re 
yaperrjs 1 xal rcbv erravio Tipoyov ojv xal rives ol 

34 piaprvpodvres■ 776 X.ep.os S’ el xa.rda\oi, xaOarrep 
rj8r/ yeyove rroXXdxis, ’A vrioyov re rod ’Etti- 
<j>avods els rr/v ycdpav epfiaXovros xal Y[op7rr/lov 
Ma yvov xal K vvnXlov 0 vapov pdXiora Se xal ev 

35 rot? xad’ r/pds xpot'ot?, ot ' rrepiXenropevoi rcbv 
iepeiov xaiva rrdXiv ex rcbv apyeliov ypdppara 2 
ovvioravrai xal 8oxipal,ovoi rds VT7oXei(f>9eioas 
yvvaZxas. ov yap eri 3 ra? alypaXibrovs yevopevas 
rrpoolevrai rroXXdxis yeyovvZav avraZs rr/v rrpos 
dXX6(f>vXov xoivcovlav v<f>opibpevoi. rexpr/piov Se 
peyiarov rrjs axpifieias' ol yap apyiepeZs ol rrap 
r/pZv arro 8iox<-Xiiov ercbv ovopaorol rratSes ex 
narpos eloiv ev raZs avaypaifraZs■ roZs Se rcbv 
elpr/peviov onodv 7Tapa(Saoiv i anr/yopevrai pr/re 
roZs ficopols TraploraoOai pr/re per eye iv rrjs clXXr/s 
dyioreias. 

37 Elxorcos ovv, paXXov Se avayxalios, are pr/re 
rod ypd<f>eiv° avre^ovolov rrdoiv ovros pr/re nvos 
ev roZs ypacftopevois evovor/s 8taif>iovlas, aXXa 

1 rrjs re yapery s Niese (Lat. }ii(/it<te): rrp yeypappevys L: 
Til v yeivapivtnv ed. /rr. 

- apxduv ypap.pa.Ta. Gutschniid : dpxaiwv ypapparuv L. 

3 ed. /rr. : (7rl L. 

4 irapa3acnp Niese (after Lat.): yivono ets irapdfiaaiv L. 

s Niese : to (roO ed. /rr.) viroypafpeiv L. 
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And this practice of ours is not confined to the home 
country of Judaea, but wherever there is a Jewish 
colony, there too a strict account is kept by the 
priests of their marriages ; I allude to the Jews in 
Egypt and Babylon and other parts of the world in 
which any of the priestly order are living in dis¬ 
persion. A statement is drawn up by them and sent 
to Jerusalem, showing the names of the bride and 
her father and more remote ancestors, together with 
the names of the witnesses. In the not infrequent 
event of war, for instance when our country was in¬ 
vaded by Antiochus Epiphanes, by Pompey the 
Great, by Quintilius Varus, and above all in our own 
times, the surviving priests compile fresh records 
from the archives ; they also pass scrutiny upon the 
remaining women, and disallow marriage with any 
who have been taken captive, suspecting them of 
having had frequent intercourse with foreigners.° 
But the most convincing proof of our accuracy in this 
matter is that our records contain the names of our 
high priests, with the succession from father to son 
for the last two thousand years. 6 And whoever 
violates any of the above rules is forbidden to minister 
at the altars or to take any other part in divine 
worship. 

It therefore naturally, or rather necessarily, follows 
(seeing that with us it is not open to everybody to 
write the records, and that there is no discrepancy 
in what is written ; seeing that, on the contrary, the 

a Of. A. iii. 276, xiii. 292. Yet Josephus himself, a 
priest, married a captive, Vila ill. 

b Of. A. i. 16 and xx. 227. 
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fXOVOW TOJV 77pO<f>rj7(X>V 7Q fJ.€V aVCOTCLTCO Kdl TTdXdlO- 

rara Kara, rrjv sttIttvomiv rrjv a 770 rov 9eov padov- 
rcov, ra. Se Kad ’ avrovs u>s iyevero aa<f>d>s avy- 

38 ypa<f>ovrwv, (8) ov pvpidhes fiifiXlcov elal Trap' rjp.lv 
dovpcf>cova>v /cat payopevaiv, Suo Se pdva rrpos rols 
et/cocrt fitfiXla rov 7 ravros eyovra ypovov rrjv 

39 avaypa^rjv, ra St/cata/? 1 TreTTiorevpeva. /cat rov- 
tojv rrevre pev ecrrt ra Mtoucrea/s - , a rovs re vopovs 

77€pL€y€L Kdl TTJV 077’ dv9pCOTTOy OVLdS TTdpdSotJlV 

peypi rrjs avrov reXevrfjs' ovros 6 ypovos 0.7:0- 

40 Xe t776t rpiaycXtcov oXlyov draw, otto Se ttjs - 
Ma/t/crea/? reXevrrjs peypis 2 ’A pra£ep£ov rov per a. 
’E.ep^rjv Tlepocov fiaoiXetos ol perd Xlcovarjv 77/50- 
(f>rjrai ra. /car’ avrovs npaydevra avveypaifiav ev 
rpial Kdl Se/ca ftiftXlois. at Se XolttoI reooapes 
vpvovs els rov 9eov Kdl rols dvOpcorrois vrroBrjKas 

41 rot/ filov Trepieyovcnv. drro Se ’A pra%ep£ov pe-XP 1 
rov KdO' rj/xas ypovov yeypanrai pev e/caora, 
7TLorea>s 8’ ouy o/xotay rj£Uorai rols rrpo avrtov 
Sta ro prj yeveodai rrjv rcov rrpo(f)rjrd)v aKpifirj 
StaSoyT/v. 

42 AfjXov S’ eoriv epycp 77aiy rjpels Trpoaipev rols 
t’Stoty ypdppaar 3 roaovrov yap alcovos rjdrj 
TTdpcpx^Koros ovre TTpoadelval rts ovSev ovre 

1 4- 6t Ta Eus. 

2 nexpt-s (after Lat.) Gutsehrnid: pexpi rfis L. 

3 rpocriptv . . . ypappact Eus.: rot s idiots ypappaai ire- 
m'jTtvKo.p.ev L Lat. 


0 Artaxerxes I (Longimanus) succeeded Xerxes in 465 
b.c. He is identified elsewhere in Josephus (A. xi. 184) 
and in the LXX with Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, 
and is mentioned here because of his supposed connexion 
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propliets alone had this privilege, obtaining their 
knowledge of the most remote and ancient history 
through the inspiration which they owed to God, and 
committing to writing a clear account of the events 
of their own time just as they occurred)—it follow's, 

I say, that (8) we do not possess myriads of incon¬ 
sistent books, conflicting with each other. Our books, 
those which are justly accredited, are but two and 
twenty, and contain the record of all time. 

Of these, five are the books of Moses, comprising 
the laws and the traditional history from the birth 
of man down to the death of the lawgiver. This 
period falls only a little short of three thousand j^ears. 

From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes, a who 
succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, the prophets 
subsequent to Moses wr-ote the history of the events 
of their own times in thirteen 6 books. The remain¬ 
ing four c books contain hymns to God and precepts 
for the conduct of human life. 

From Artaxerxcs to our own time the complete 
history has been written, but has not been deemed 
worthy of equal credit with the earlier records, 
because of the failure of the exact succession of the 
prophets. 

We have given practical proof of our reverence for d Jews' 
our own Scriptures. For, although such long ages fo"the^r° n 
have now passed, no one has ventured either to add, Scriptures. 

with that work, chronologically the latest of the “ thirteen 
books.” 

6 Probably (1) Joshua, (2) Jd. + Ruth, (3) Sam., (4) Kings, 

(5) Chron., (6) Ezra + Nell., (7) Esther, (8) Job, (9) Isaiah, 

(10) Jeremiah + Lam., (11) Ezekiel, (12) Minor Prophets, 

(13) Daniel. 

e Probably (1) Psalms, (2) Song of Songs, (3) Proverbs, 

(1) Ecclesiastes. d Lit. “ how we approach.” 
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aefteXelv axrrdtv ovre peraOelvai reroXprjKev, raoi 
he ovpeftvroy eonv evQds 4k rrjs rpdtrrjs yeveoeots 
’IovSatois - to vopl^eiv 1 avra deod Soy para Kal 
rovrois eppeveiv Kal vrep avrdw, el hioi, BvrjOKeiv 

43 rjheojs. rjhr/ ovv roXXol roXXaKis edtpavrai rdtv 
alypaXorratv orpefiXas Kal ravrolatv Bavaratv 
rporovs 4v Bearpois vropevovres irrl rat prjhev 
prjpa 7 -poeoBai rrapa rods vopovs Kal ras perd 
tovtcov avaypaeftas. 

44 *0 rls dv vropelveiev 'TLXXrjvoov vrep <rdtv> 
avrod; aAA’ ouS’ vrep rod Kal ravra rd nap* 
avrols ddtavio&rjvai ovyypdppara rrjv rvyodoav 

45 vroorrjoerat, fiXafirjv Xoyovs yap aura vopl^ovoiv 
elvai Kara rrjv rdtv ypatpdvrcov fjovXrjoiv ioye- 
Siaopevovs■ Kal rodro SiKalats Kal repl row 
raXatorepatv eftpovodoiv, 4rei Sr/ Kal rdtv vvv 
4vlovs opdtoi roXpowras repl rovratv ovyypaefteiv , 
of? jxrf'’ avrol rapeyevovro pr/re rvBeodai rrapa 

46 rdtv elSoratv 4<jtiXoriprjBrjoav. apeXei Kal repl 
rod yevopevov vvv rjplv roXepov rives loroplas 
erriypdnjjavres e^evr/voyaow ovr els rods rorrovs 
rapafiaXovres ovre rXr/olov rovratv rparropevatv 
rpocreXOovres, aAA’ 4k rapaKovopdratv oXlya 
ovvBevres rat rrjs loroplas dvopari Xiav avaiSdts 
4verapolvr/oav . 

47 (9) ’Eyed Se Kal repl rod roXepov ravros Kal repl 
rdtv 4v avrar Kara pepos yevopevow dXr/Brj rrjv 
dvaypaefrrjv 4ron/odprjv rols rpdypaoiv adros 

48 draoi raparvydtv. 4 or par r/y ovv pev yap rdtv rap ’ 
rjp.lv TaXiXalatv dvopat,ojxeva>v eats dvr eye iv Svva- 

1 to i >oftiiav Eus.: ovopafreiv L Lat. 

2 tv avrt 3 eel. pr. : aorcjS L: ibi ( = auroO) Lat. 
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or to remove,® or to alter a syllable; and it is an 
instinct with every Jew, from the day of his birth, to 
regard them as the decrees of God, to abide by them, 
and, if need be, cheerfully to die for them. Time 
and again ere now the sight has been witnessed of 
prisoners enduring tortures and death in every form 
in the theatres, rather than utter a single woi’d 
against the laws and the allied documents. 6 

What Greek would endure as much for the same 
cause ? Even to save the entire collection of his 
nation’s writings from destruction he would not face 
the smallest personal injury. For to the Greeks they 
are mere stories improvised according to the fancy 
of their authors ; and in this estimate even of the 
older historians they are quite justified, when they 
see some of their own contemporaries venturing to 
describe events in which they bore no part, without 
taking the trouble to seek information from those 
who know the facts. We have actually had so-called 
histories even of our recent war published by persons 
who never visited the sites nor were anywhere near 
the actions described, but, having put together a few 
hearsay reports, have, with the gross impudence of 
drunken revellers, miscalled their productions by the 
name of history.® 

(9) I, on the contrary, have writteix a vei'acious 
account, at once comprehensive and detailed, of the 
war, having been pi*esent in person at all the events. 
I was in command of those whom we call Galilaeans, 

0 Cf. Deut. iv. 2, “Ye shall not add unto the word which 
I command you, neither shall ye diminish from it.” 

b Cf. Ap. ii. 219. 

c Cf. B. i. 1 ff. For a rival history of the war by Justus 
of Tiberias see Vita 836 ff. Here he seems to allude to 
untrustworthy histories by Greek writers. 
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rov rjv, iyevoprjv 8e Trapa 'Pcopaiois avXXp^dels 
alxpaXcoros Kal pe 81a (f>vXaKijs Oiiea-TraoLavos 
kcll Tiros €X ovres 7rpoae8peve.Lv avrols rjvay- 
Kaoav, to pev TrpcvTov SeS epevov, avdis Se A vOels 
aw€77ep<f>6r]V and rrjs ’AXe£av8 peias TtVat 77 / 30 ? 

49 rrjv 'lepoooXvpcvv TroXiopKiav. iv a) ^povcu 1 rd>v 
TTparropevoov ovk ec mv o rpv iprjv yvouocv 8c€<f>vyev 
Kal yap ra Kara to arparoTreBov to 'Paj/xatajv 
opd»v iTTcpeXcos dveypa(j)ov Kal ra. Trapa tcov airro- 

50 poXcov d-nayyeXXopeva povos airros avviecv. elra 
oxoXrjs iv rfj 'Pou/xfl A afiopevos, rrdarjs poL rfjs 
npayparelas iv TrapaoKevfj yeyevrjpevrjs, XP 7 !' 
aapevos not, npos ttjv 'TjXXrjviBa <f>oovr)v avvepyoZs, 
oirrcos i7roLrjadp,rjV toiv rrpa^ewv rr/v rrapaBooiv. 
Toaovrov 8i pLOL rrepLrjv Oapaos rrjs dXrjdelas ware 
rrpcoTOVS tt&vtcov tovs airroKparopas tov rroXepov 
yevopevovs OvearraaLavov Kal T Ltov rjijiajoa XafdeZv 

51 pdprvpas. rrpojTOis yap eSco/ca 2 ra ftifiXla Kal 
per’ eKeivovs ttoXXols pev 'Poopaicvv toZs avp- 
TTeTToXeprjKOOL, ttoXXols Be tujv r/perepcov €ttl- 
TipaaKov, dv8pa.cn Kal rrjs 'TXXrjviKrjs aocfilas 
p€T€OXTjKOOLV, U)V €(JTIV ’IouAtO? ’ A/J^cAaO?, 'H/OCtJ- 

8rjs o aepvoraros, airros 6 OavpacndiTaros fiaoiXevs 

52 ’AypLTT-as. ovtol pev ovv clrravres ipaprvprjoav 
otl rrjs dXrjQelas Trpovarrjv impeXtds, ovk dv 
vTTOOTeiXapevoi. Kal cncoTTrjoavTes, el tl /car’ 
ayvoLav rj x a P L i°P €V °S pereQr\Ka twv yeyovorcov 
rj TrapiXtTTOV. 

1 +y€vofj.cv7]v L (om. Lat.). 

2 Xiese: oeou/ca L. 


« B. iii. 408. 

6 B. iv. (x. 7) 622 ff. 

« Cf. B. iv. G58. 

* Cf. Vita 361 IF. 
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so long as resistance was possible ; after my capture 
1 was a prisoner in the Roman camp. 0 Vespasian 
and Titus, keeping me under surveillance, required 
my constant attendance upon them, at first in chains ; 
subsequently I was liberated 6 and sent from Alex¬ 
andria with Titus to the siege of Jerusalem.® During 
that time no incident escaped my knowledge. I kept 
a careful record of all that went on under my eyes 
in the Roman camp, and was alone in a position to 
understand the information brought by deserters. 
Then, in the leisure which Rome afforded me, with 
all my materials in readiness, and with the aid of 
some assistants for the sake of the Greek, at last I 
committed to writing my narrative of the events. 
So confident was I of its veracity that I presumed to 
take as my witnesses, before all others, the com¬ 
manders-in-chief in the war, Vespasian and Titus/* 
They were the first to whom I presented my volumes, 
copies being afterwards given to many Romans who 
had taken part in the campaign. Others I sold ® to 
a large number of my compatriots, persons well 
versed in Greek learning, among whom were Julius 
Archelaus/ the most venerable Herod, 3 and the most 
admirable King Agrippa himself.* All these bore 
testimony to my scrupulous safeguarding of the 
truth, and they were not the men to conceal their 
sentiments or keep silence had I, through ignorance 
or partiality, distorted or omitted any of the facts. 

* In the parallel account (Vita 362) King Agrippa II is 
named, with others, as receiving a presentation copy. 

> Son of Chclcias and husband of Mariamme, sister of 
King Agrippa II ; A. xix. 355, xx. 140. 

9 Unknown ; not, as Rcinach suggests, Herod, king of 
Chalcis, who died before the war (A. xx. 104). 

A Agrippa II, 
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53 ( 10 ) (t>avXoL Se rives dvdpojrrot SiaftaXXetv pov rrjv 
loroplav e7TiKe)(eipi)Kaoiv ivonep iv oyoXf) petpa- 
Ktow yvpvaopa rrpoKelodat vopl^ovres, Karrjyoplas 
rrapaSo^ov Kal StafioXrjs, Seov i/celvo yiyvdtoKeiv, 
on Set rov aXXots rrapahootv npa^eatv aXr]9tvd>v 
vTTLoyyovpevov avrov irr lor ao6 at ravras rrporepov 
aKpifitvs, fj rraprjKoXovOrjKora rots yeyovocnv 7 ) 

54 Trapd rdjv et’S orow rrvvdavopevov. orrep iyoj pd- 
Xtcrra rrepl aptporepas vopl'Coj rrerTOLrjKevat ras 
7Tpay par etas ■ rrjv pev yap dpyatoXoylav, uxrrrep 
e<f>r)v, €K rd>v leptov ypappdrojv peOrjpprjvevKa 
yeyovobs lepevs eV yevovs Kal pereoxqKUiS rrjs 

55 (j>i\oao(f)ias rrjs iv iKelvois rots ypdppaor rov 
Se TToXepov rrjv loroplav eypaifja ttoXXojv pev 
avrovpyos rrpa^eiov, rrXelora>v S’ avroTTrrjs yevo- 
pevos, oXa>s Se tujv XeyQevruw rj rtpaydevriov 

56 ouS’ oriovv ayvorjoas. rrd>s ovv ovk dv dpaoels 
ns rjyrjoatro rovs avraytovlleodal pot rrepl rrjs 
dXrjdelas irriKeye tpp Koras > ot kclv rots rwv avro- 
Kparopcov VTropvrjpaotv ivrvyetv Xeycootv, aAA’ ov ye 
Kal rots rjperepots row dvnTroXepouvrajv npaypaot 
rrapervyov ; 

51 (11) Ile/H pev ovv rovrow dvayKalav iTroirjodprjv 

rrjv rrapeKpaotv iTrtorjprjvaodat fiovXopevos row 
eTrayyeXXopevoxv rds loroplas ovyypd<j>etv rrjv eii- 

58 yepetav. iKavtos Se (f>avepov, d)s otpat, rreTTonjKdjs 

a Of. Thuc. i. 22, “ My history is an everlasting possession, 
not a prize composition which is heard and forgotten.” 
Others, making the genitives Karr/yopias . . . diafUoXTjs 
dependent on yi'fj.vaaua. would render : “ treating it as an 
exercise for the display of perverse accusation and calumny, 
such as is set,” etc. 
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(10) Nevertheless, certain despicable persons have 
essayed to malign mv history, taking it for a prize 
composition a such as is set to boys at school. What 
an extraordinary accusation and calumny ! Surely 
they ought to recognize that it is the duty of one 
who promises to present his readers with actual facts 
first to obtain an exact knowledge of them himself, 
either through having been in close touch with the 
events, or by inquiry from those who knew them. 
That duty I consider myself to have amply fulfilled 
in both my works. In my Antiquities, as I said, I 
have given a translation of our sacred books : 6 being 
a priest and of priestly ancestry, I am well versed 
in the philosophy 0 of those writings. My qualifica¬ 
tion as historian of the war was that I had been an 
actor in many, and an eyewitness of most, of the 
events ; in short, nothing whatever was said or done 
of which I was ignorant. Surely, then, one cannot 
but regard as audacious the attempt of these critics 
to challenge my veracity. Even if, as they assert, 
they have read the Commentaries of the imperial 
commanders, d they at any rate had no first-hand 
acquaintance with our position in the opposite camp. 


(11) My desire to expose the levity of those who 
profess to write history has compelled me to digress. 
Having now, I think, sufficiently shown that the 

6 Cf. A. i. 5, xx. 261. In the Antiquities (first half), he 
implies, he has given his own paraphrase and interpretation 
of the Old Testament; but in reality he is largely dependent 
on an older Creek version, the Septuagint. 

c Or “study,” “scientific treatment”; Josephus shows 
some knowledge of traditional exegesis ( llalakoth , etc.). 
d Cf. Vita 3-12, 358. 


and reply ' 
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ori rrarpios eonv rj rrepl rwv rraAai6dv avaypaijrrj 
rols fiappapoLs pdAAov r) rots' "EAAtjcti, fiovAopai 
jUKpd rrporepov BiaAexdrjvai Trpos rous emxeipovv- 
ras veay rjp.dw arro^aLveiv rrjv Kardoracriv eV rou 
prj Sev rrepl rjpddv, cos <f>aoiv eKelvoi> AeAeydai rrapa 

59 rols 'EAAtjvikoIs cruyypa<f>evoiv. elra Be ras fxap- 
rvpias rrjs dpyaiorpros 6k rail' Trap' aAAois ypap- 
parcov rrape^w Kal rods (6e(6Aao<f>rjprj Koras rjpdjv 
ro yevos drroBel^oj Aiav aAoyws 1 ^Aao<f>rjpovvras. 

60 ( 12 ) 'H/iets roivvv ovre yojpav o'lKodpev rrapdAiov 
ovr' eprropiais yatpo/xeu ouSe rats npos aAXovs Bid 
rovrow impi^lais, aAA' eicri pev rjpcbv at rroAeis 
paKpdv 0.776 daAdoorjs dvqjKiapevai, ydjpav Be 
ayaOrjv vep.6p.evoi ravrrjv eKrrovodpev, paAiara Br) 
77a vrcov rrepl rraiBor po<f>iav fjnAoKaAodvres Kal 
to dvAdrreiv rods vopovs Kal rrjv Kara rovrovs 
rrapaBeBopevrjv evoefieiav epyov avayKaiorarov 

61 rravros rod filov rrerroir/pevoi. rrpoaovorjs roivvv 
rols elprjpevois Kal rrjs rrepl rov fiiov rjpwv IBio- 
rrjros ovBev 2, iv rols rraAaiols ypovois 3 rroiovv riplv 
rrpos rods "EAArjvas impi^lav, worrep Alyvrrrlois 
pev rd Trap' adrdbv efpayopeva Kal rrpos avrods 
elaayopeva, rols Be rrjv rrapdAiov rrjs QoiviKTjs 
KaroiKovoiv rj rrepl ras KarrrjAelas Kal rrepl ras 

62 eprropias arrovBr) Bid rd <f>iAoxpf]parelv. ov prjv 

OVO€ TTpoS ArjOTZLCLS, CD 077 €p aAAOt TiV€£ > 7 } TO 

rrAeov eyeiv a£iodv rroAepovvres* irparrrjcrav rjpidv 
ol rrarepes, Kairoi rroAAds rrjs ycopa? iyovo-qs 

63 pvpidBas avBpdrv ovk aroApwv. Bid rovro <t>oiviKes 
pev avrol Kar iprropiav rols "EAArjaiv erreiurrAeov- 

1 a\6yus Hudson: ev rots Xoyois L. 2 + 7jv ed. pr. 

3 -fro ed. pr. 4 aftoOrm trpbs iroXipovs Lat. (apparently). 
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tradition of keeping chronicles of antiquity is found 
rather among the non-Hellenic ° races than with the 
Greeks, I propose, in the first place, 6 to reply briefly 
to those critics who endeavour to prove the late origin 
of our constitution from the alleged silence of the 
Greek historians concerning us. I shall then c proceed 
to cite testimonies to our antiquity from external 
literature, and finally d to show the utter absurdity 
of the calumnies of the traducers of our race. 

(12) Well, ours is not a maritime country ; neither (i.)Expiann-. 
commerce nor the intercourse which it promotes s^ccoT 
with the outside world has any attraction for us. Greek 
Our cities are built inland, remote from the sea ; and aboutTi'e 
we devote ourselves to the cultivation of the pro- Jews - 
ductive country with which we are blessed. Above 
all we pride ourselves on the education of our children, 
and regard as the most essential task in life the 
observance of our laws and of the pious practices, 
based thereupon, which we have inherited. If to 
these reasons one adds the peculiarity of our mode 
of life, there was clearly nothing in ancient times 
to bring us into contact with the Greeks, as the 
Egyptians were brought by their exports and im¬ 
ports, and the inhabitants of the sea-board of 
Phoenicia by their mercenary devotion to trade and 
commerce. (Nor, again, did our forefathers, like 
some others, have recourse to piracy , e or to military 
schemes of aggrandizement, although their country 
contained myriads of courageous men.) It was to 
their coming on their ships to traffic with the Greeks 

a “ Barbarian.” 6 §§ 60-68. 

c §§ 69-218. d Ap. i. 219-ii. 144. 

* After Thnc. i. 5 (who says that before the time of Minos 
piracy was regarded as an honourable occupation) ; cf. 

Horn. Od. iii. 71 ff. 
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res evOvs eyvwodrjoav, Kal St’ eKeivwv AlyvrrrioL 
Kal rravres a(f)' tuv rov <f>oprov els rovs "ILXArjvas 

G 4 8te/co/xt£ov fieyaXa neXdyrj Sialpovres . M77S01 Se 
/xera ravra Kal U epoai fiavepol Kareorr)oav rrjs 
’A at a? errap^avres, ol Si Kal pteypi tt/s ere pas 1 
rjTrelpov Ylepoai orparevoavres■ Op&Kes Be Sta 
yeiroviav Kal ro HkvOlkov vtto~ rwv els rov Ylovrov 

65 iyvwodr] 77Xeovrwv. oXws yap anavres ol rrapd rrjv 
QdXarrav Kal rrjv rrpos rats dvaroXals Kal 3 rrjv 
eonepiov KaroiKovvres rots ovyypa<f>eiv n fiov- 
Xojievois yvojpLjiwrepoi Kareorrjoav, ol Se ravrrjs 
avwrepw raj oiK-rjoeis eyovres ini rrXelorov rjyvorj- 

66 dr/aav. Kal rovro (fralverat, Kal rrepl rrjv YiVpwnrjv 
crupL^e^rjKos, orrov ye rrjs 'Pco/xatcuv noXeojs, 
roiavrrjv €K jxaKpov Svvapuv KeKrrjfxevrjs Kal 
rotavras npa^eis Karopdovorjs rroXepuKas, ovd H 
'HpoBoTo? ovre QovkvSIStjs ovre rd>v a/xa rovrots 
yevoptevwv ovSe els eptvrjpLovevKev, aAA’ oipe nore 
Kal fioXis avrwv els rovs "EAATjvas 1 rj yvwois 

67 8ie£rjX9ev. rrepl /xev yap T aXarwv re Kal 'Ifjrjpow 
ovrios rjyvorjoav ol SoKovvres aKpifieararoi ovy- 
ypa^els, wv ionv ”Ei j>opos, wore ttoXlv oierat 
ptlav etvai rovs "I firjpas rovs rooovro ptepos rrjs 
eonepiov yfjs KaroiKovvras, Kal ra pvrjre yevojieva 
nap * axrrots idrj /ir/re Xeyojxeva ypa<f)€iv ws eKeivwv 

6S at^ots - ypwjxeva>v eroXpLYjoav. a’lrtov Se rov /xev pvfj 
yiyvwoKeiv rdXrjdes to Xlav avenlpuKrov, rov Se 
ypd<f>€LV ifjevSrj to fiovXeodai SoKetv n ttX eov rwv 

1 ere pa? ( -- Lat. alteram) Hudson : rj peri pa? L. 

2 Xiesc: airo L. 3 + irpo? L. 1 +i L. 


0 So Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1st century u.c.)> Ant. 
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that the Phoenicians owed their own early notoriety ; 
and through their agency the Egyptians became 
known and all whose merchandise the Phoenicians 
conveyed across great oceans to the Greeks. At a 
later date, the Medes and Persians were brought 
before the world by their dominion in Asia, the latter 
more particularly by their invasion of the other 
continent. The Thracians were known as near 
neighbours, the Scythians through the navigators of 
the Euxine. As a general rule, all the nations with 
a sea-board, whether on the eastern or the western 
sea, were better known by authors desirous of 
writing history, while those who lived further inland 
remained for the most part unknown. That this 
rule holds good also for Europe appears, for instance, 
from the fact that the city of Rome, which had long 
before their time attained such power and been so 
successful in war, is mentioned neither by Herodotus 
nor by Thucydides nor by anyone of their contem¬ 
poraries ; it was only at quite a late date that a 
knowledge of the Romans with difficulty penetrated 
to the Greeks.® On the Gauls and Iberians such was 
the ignorance of persons reputed to be the most exact 
of historians, such as Ephorus, that this writer 
imagined that the Iberians, who occupy so large a 
portion of the western world, were a single city ; 
while others ventured to ascribe to them customs 
destitute of all foundation in fact or tradition. While 
their ignorance of the facts is explained by their 
never having had the remotest relations with those 
peoples, 6 their false statements are due to an am- 

Rom. i. k 2, “ The ancient history of the city of Rome is 
still unknown to wellnigh all the Greeks.” 

6 Or, perhaps, “ by the complete isolation [of these 
nations] from the world.” 
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dXXoov ioropeiv. rrcds ovv en 9avp,d£eiv rrpoorjKev, 
el /.vr/Se to rj/ierepov edvos rroXAois eyiyvdxaKero 
p.r)Se rrjs ev rots' avyypdfXjxaoi fxvrjjxps d<f)opp,rjv 
rrapeayev, ovtojs /tev arripKiojxevov rrjs BaAduenqs, 
ovrw s' Se fhoreveiv rrpopprj/xevov; 

G9 (13) O epe rolvvv rjfxds a£iovv reKfxrjplo) yprjaBai 
rrepl row 'EAArjvow, on fxrj 7ra.Aa.16v ear tv avrow to 
ye vos, rip jxrjOev ev rats' r) ft ere pais avaypa<f>als rrepl 
avrdjv elpfjoBai. dp' ovyi rravrcos div KareyeXcov 
auras, oipiai, ras vrr' ifxov vvv elprpxevas KO[xl6,ovres 
alrlas, /cat pidprupas dv rods rrXrjOioydpovs 

70 rrapelyovro rrjs avrcdv apyaiorr/ros; Kayd> rolvvv 
rreipdoofxai rovro rroielv. Alyvrrrlois yap /cat 
Ootvt^t pia Atcrra Sr) ypr/aopiai jxdprvoiv, ovk dv 
rtVOS' chs f pevSrj rrjv /xaprvplav SiafiaAAeiv Svvr)- 
devros • <f>alvovrai yap /cat Sp fxaXiora rrpos rpxas 
Svapievdos SiareBevres KOivfj fxev arravres Alyvrrnoi, 

71 Ooivt/ca»v Se T vpioi. rrepl ftevrot XaASalojv ovicen 
ravro rovro 1 Svvalfxrjv dv Xeyeiv, err el kox rod 
yevovs rjfxdw dpyrjyol KaQeorrjKaoi /cat Sta rrjv 
avyyeveiav ev rats' avrow avaypa^ais ’IooSata/v 

12 pivrjpiovevovoiv. orav Se rds rrapa 2 rovroiv rrlareis 
TTO.pdoyoj, rare /cat row 'EAAtjvcov ovyypa<j>eajv 
drro<f)avd) rods jivrjjnjv 'IouSalwv rrerroirjKoras, 
iva )XJ]Se ravrrjv en rrjv rrp6<f)acnv ol fiaoKalvovres 
eyoxJt rrjs rrpos rjp-ds dvnAoylas . 

73 (14) “Ap^o/xat Srj rrpdyrov arro rcdv Trap ’ Alyvrrrlois 

ypafxp.aro)v. a ora jxev ovv ovy oiov re rrapa- 
rlOeadai raxelvoxv, AlaveBoos 3 S’ rjv to yevos At- 

1 ravri rovro] hoc Lat. 2 conj. : trepi L. 

3 Ens.: 3Iai'e5d‘i' L Lat. (and so elsewhere). 
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bition to appear better informed than the rest of the 
world. Surely, then, it should no longer excite 
surprise that our nation, so remote from the sea, and 
so deliberately living its own life, likewise remained 
largely unknown and offered no occasion to historians 
to mention it. 

(13) Suppose that we were to presume to dispute (n.)Witness 

the antiquity of the Greek nation and to base our uatYonT^ 
contention on the absence of any mention of them in of 

our literature. Would they not undoubtedly laugh the Jews, 
us to scorn ? They would, I imagine, offer the very 
reasons which I have just given for such silence, 

and produce the neighbouring nations as witnesses 
to their antiquity. Well, that is just what I shall 
endeavour to do. As my principal witnesses I shall 
cite the Egyptians and Phoenicians, whose evidence 
is quite unimpeachable ; for the Egyptians, the whole 
race without exception, and among the Phoenicians 
the Tyrians, are notoriously our bitterest enemies. 

Of the Chaldaeans I could not say the same, because 
they are the original ancestors of our race, and this 
blood-relationship accounts for the mention which is 
made of the Jews in their annals. After producing 
the evidence supplied by these nations, I shall then 
bring forward those Greek historians who have spoken 
of the Jews, in order to deprive our jealous enemies 
of even this pretext for controversy. 

(14) I will begin with the Egyptian documents. I (a) Rvi- 
cannot quote from the originals ; but in Manetho a we th" 01 ° 

° An Egyptian priest who lived under the first and, manetho. 
probably, the second of the Ptolemies, “ the first Egyptian 
who gave in the Greek language an account of the doctrines, 
wisdom, history and chronology of his country,” based on 
Egyptian records; his History was divided into three books. 
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yvTTTios, avr/p rfjs 'F.XXr]vu<rjs Ixereayr/Kajs TratSeta?, 
ojs SfjAos €< 77 l- yeypacjre yap 'EAAaSt (fowfj rr/v 
rrdrptov laroplav e/c SeA-raiv 1 lepchv, oj? <f>r/cnv 
(LVTos> fierouppacras, o? k at 77oAAa tw rlpo- 
Sorov eAiyyei rdov AlyvTTTiaKcov vn' aycota? 

74 iipevofievov. ottos’ Sr/ roivvv 6 Alavedovs iv rfj 
Sevrepa rcov Atyo—rta/caiv ravra rrepl r/ptu)v 
ypddei • rrapaO'qaojiaL Se rr/v Aetfiv avrov Ka8d.7T€p 
avrov €Kelvov rrapayayibv /xdprvpa- 

<< T* ' 3 > \ / > T^> f / (4 /) \ 

75 I OVTLflClLOS. €771 TOVTOV OVK OlO 07707? O (760? 

dvrirrvevaev Kal rrapaSo^oos Ik row rrpos avaroAf/v 
[xepwv dvdpojTTOL to yevos aar/ptot k araOappfjaavres 
ini rr/v ycopav iarparevoav Kal paSlovs dpayr/rl 

76 ro.vrr/v Kara Kpdros etAov, Kal to vs f/yeptovevaav- 
ras ev avrfj y€Lp(x>adp.evot ro Xotnov ra? re noAeis 
w/itos ivenpr/oav Kal ra. rcov dewv lepd /car- 
eoKaijjav, ndat Se rot? in tyto plots ix8porara ttojs 
ixpr/aavro, rovs p^ev ocfrdiovres, redv Se Kal ra 

77 rexva Kal yvvatKas els SovAelav dyovres. rrepas 
Se Kal fiaoiAea eva e£ a vraiv inolr/aav, ai ovopta 
r/v SaAtrt?. 5 /cat ovros ev rfj M eptcjnSt Kareylvero 
rr/v re avco Kal Kara) )pav SaaptoAoydov Kal 
<f>povpdv iv rots intrr/heiordrois KaraAelncov 6 
roTiois• paAtara Se /cat ra npos dvaroAf/v r/crcf)a- 
Alaaro p-ipr/, npoopooptevos ’Aaavplcov nore ptettov 
lerxvdvreov ioopevr/v inidv/xta 1 rfjs avrov fiacn- 

78 Aeta? e<f>ohov. evpcbv Se iv vopco rw T.edpotrrf 

1 oi\ruv Gutschmid : re -Qv L. 2 6? Eus.: om. L. 

3 After Gutschmid and Reinaeh: rod Tiuatos ovofia L Eus. 
(the last word probably a gloss). 

4 6 Eus.: om. L. 

5 -atTT)s Manetho as cited by others. 

6 (d. />r. : koltoXitt^v L. 5 Bekker: imdvfuo.v L. 
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have one who was both a native of Egypt and also 
proficient in Greek learning. This is evident from 
the history of his nation which he wrote in Greek, a 
translation, as he says himself, from the sacred books," 
in which he convicts Herodotus of being misled 
through ignorance on many points of Egyptian 
history. In the second book of his History of Egypt 
this Manetho writes about us as follows. I will quote 
his own words, just as if I had produced the man 
himself in the witness-box : 

“ Tutimaeus. In his reign, I know not why, a 
blast of God’s displeasure broke upon us. A 
people of ignoble origin from the east, whose 
coming was unforeseen, had the audacity to invade 
the country, which they mastered by main force 
without difficulty or even a battle. Having over¬ 
powered the chiefs, they then savagely burnt the 
cities, razed the temples of the gods to the ground, 
and treated the whole native population with the 
utmost cruelty, massacring some, and carrying off 
the wives and children of others 6 into slavery. 
Finally they made one of their number, named 
Salitis, king. He resided at Memphis, exacted 
tribute from Upper and Lower Egypt, and left 
garrisons in the places most suited for defence. In 
particular he secured his eastern flank, as he fore¬ 
saw that the Assyrians, as their power increased in 
future, would covet and attack his realm. Having 
discovered in the Sethroite nome . a city very 

a Or “ tablets.” 

6 Possibly “ massacring the men . . . their wives and 
children.” 


8 Manetho (as elsewhere cited): i'aiVfl L. 
o 


His account 
of the 
Ilycsos 
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noXiv eniKaipordrrjv, Keipevrjv pev npos avaroXr/v 
rod B ovfiaarlrov norapov, KaXovpevqv S’ a-, to 
nvos apyalas 8eoXoyias Avapiv, ravrqv eKnaev 
7€ l<al roZs TelyeGlV dyVpOJrdrqV € 7 ~oLr)G€V , iv~ 
oiKiaas avrfj Kal nXrjdos onXiraiv els eiKOGi Kal 

79 riaaapas pvpidSas avSpwv npo^vXaKrjV. iv8d.Se 1 
Kara 6epe lav -ppyero ra pev Giroperpwv Kal 
piadocfropiav napeyopevos, ra Se Kal raZs i£- 
onXioLais npos <f>ofiov row e£wdev inipeXtds yvpva- 
£tuv. ap£as S’ ivveaKaiSeKa err] rov jdiov ireXevrqoe. 

80 perd rovrov Se erepos ifiaalXevGev reaaapa Kal 
T€GaapaKOvra err] KaXovpevos Bvdtv, 2 pe8' ov 
dXXos ^Arrayvag e£ Kal rptaKOvra err] Kal pfjvas 
eirra, €7retra oe /cat Arraxpcs ev /cat egrjKovra /cat 

81 ’Iawa? nevrqKovra Kal pijva eva } ini ndoi Se 
Kal “Ago is iwia Kal reaaapdKovra Kal prjvas Svo. 
Kal ovroi pev e£ iv avroZs iyevqOqaav npdiroi 
a pyovres, nodovvres 3 del Kal paXXov rrjs A lyvnrov 

82 e^dpai rrjv pi^av. iKaXeZro Se to avpnav avr€)v i 
edvos 'Ykgcvs, 5 rovro Si iunv fiaaiXeZs noipives' 
to yap vk Kad' iepdv yXcdaaav fiaaiXea Grjpalvei, 
to Se aids noiprjv ion Kal noipives Kara rrjv 
KOLvrjv SiaXeKTOv, Kal ovtojs ovvnOipevov ylverai 
'Y/eaco?. rives Se Xeyovoiv airrovs “Apafias elvai." 

83 [ev 6 S’ aXXip avriypdffxp ov (daoiXeZs atjpalveadai 

1 evda oe Lat. 

2 Jul. Afrieanus : Btjwj- L. 

3 TTopdodvres L: text of clause doubtful. 

4 av/jLTrav avru-v Eus., Lat. : om. L. 

6 'Tk'oiwus Eus. (and so always). 

6 The bracketed clause (already in Eus.) is apparently a 
gloss. 
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favourably situated on the east of the Bubastis 
arm of the river, called after some ancient theo¬ 
logical tradition Auaris,® he rebuilt and strongly 
fortified it with walls, and established a garrison 
there numbering as many as two hundred and 
forty thousand armed men to protect his frontier. 
This place he used to visit every summer, partly 
to serve out rations and pay to his troops, partly 
to give them a careful training in manoeuvres, in 
order to intimidate foreigners. After a reign of 
nineteen years he died. A second king, named 
Bnon, succeeded and reigned for forty-four years ; 
his successor, Apachnas, ruled for thirty-six years 
and seven months ; next Apophis for sixty-one, 
and Jannas for fifty years and one month ; and 
finally Assis for forty-nine years and two months. 
The continually growing ambition of these six, 
their first rulers, was to extirpate the Egyptian 
people. Their race bore the generic name of 
Hycsos, 6 which means ‘ king-shepherds.’ For 
hyc in the sacred language denotes ‘ king,’ and 
sos in the common dialect means ‘ shepherd ’ or 
‘ shepherds ’ ; the combined words form Hycsos. 
Some say that they were Arabians.” 

[In another copy, however, it is stated that the 

° Cf. § 237. Auaris is perhaps Pelusium. 

6 The correct form Hycussos means, according to W. E. 
Crum (art. Egypt, Hastings, B.D. i. 659 b), “ Sheikhs of the 
(south Syrian) Bedawin ” ; he regards the interpretation of 
the last syllable as “ shepherd ” as a late gloss. The 
domination of the Hycsos lasted from (?) c. 1800 b.c. to c. 
1580 b.c. They were finally^ expelled by Ahmose, the founder 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Their connexion with the Jews 
is a disputed question, but in the opinion of some critics 
(e.ff. Dr. H. R. Hall) Josephus is correct in regarding their 
expulsion as the original of the Biblical story of the Exodus. 
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Sta rrjs rov vk Trpoorjyoplas, aXXd rovvavrlov aly- 
paXwrovs SrjXovaOaL rroipevas ' 1 to yap vk rrdXtv 
Alyvrrrtarl Kal to o.k Sacruvopevov atypaXoorovs 
pTjTuis prjvvet.] Kal rovro pdXXov mBavidrepov pot 
(jratverai Kal rraXatas loroptas eyopevov. 

84 T ovrovs too? npoKartovopaopevovs fiaotXeas 
[srai] rovs rtov rrotpevtov KaXovpevcov Kal TOO? 
££ avrtdv yevopevov $ Kparfjaat rrjs Atyvrrrov 

85 (firjulv err) rrpos rots rrevraKoatots evdena. perd 
ravra 8 e rtov £k rrjs Orjpatbos Kal rrjs aXXrjs 
Alyvirrov fiaotXetov yeveaO at <f>r)olv £ttI rovs 
rrotpevas enavdoraatv Kal rroXepov 2 avppayrjvat 

86 f xeyav Kal rroXvypoviov. errl Se fiaotXeios, ai 
ovopa etvai Xltofj) paypovQ toots , 3 rjrrtopevovs* <f>r)ol 
rovs TTOtpevas 0 £k pev rrjs aXXrjs Alyvrrrov rrdorjs 
eKneoelv, KaraKXeioOrjvai S’ els rorrov dpovpcov 
eyovra pvptcov rrjv nepiperpov Adapts ovopa ru> 

87 romp . rovrdv (f>r)otv 6 Xlavedcos arravra retyet 
re peyaXtp Kal Icryvpa> rreptfiaXelv rovs rrotpevas, 
ottojs rrjv re Krrjatv drraaav eytootv ev oyvptp 

88 xal rrjv Xelav rrjv eavrtov. rov Be Xhoj>paypov- 

1 After Eus. 

2 + aiirois L Lat.: om. Eus.’ 

3 Eus.: ' A\i<T(ppayfj-ov9oK7is L (Lat.) and so below. 

* TlTT^p-evovs should probably be read (Xiese). 

5 t ft avrou L: om. Eus. 

a If this passage is genuine. “ in another copy ” must 
mean “in another book (of Manetho)" ; cf. § 91. But 
avTiypa<pov is not interchangeable with t 3ij3\os, and the 
paragraph is suspicious on other grounds, viz. (I) its partial 
repetition in §91, (-2) the proximity of two marginal notes in the 
ms. of Josephus, in §§ 92 and 9S, referring to readings found 
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word n yc does not mean “ kings,” but indicates, on 
the contrary, that the shepherds were “ captives.” 

For hyc in Egyptian, as well as iiac with an aspirate, 
expressly denotes “ captives.”] ° 

This view appears to me the more probable and 
more reconcilable with ancient history. 

The kings of the so-called shepherds, enumerated 
above, and their descendants, remained masters of 
Egypt, according to Manetho, for five hundred and 
eleven years. 

Then 6 the kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of Their ex. 
Egypt rose in revolt against the shepherds, and a ?vom Egypt 
great war broke out, which was of long duration, andfounds- 
Under a king named Misphragmouthosis, the Jerusalem, 
shepherds, he says, were defeated, driven out of 
all the rest of Egypt, and confined in a place called 
Auaris, containing ten thousand arourae The 
shepherds, according to Manetho, enclosed the 
whole of this area with a great strong wall, in order 
to secure all their possessions and spoils. Thoum- 

“ in another copy,” i.e. as is clear in § 92, of Josephus. The 
bracketed words here are doubtless a similar gloss which has 
crept into the text. What the “ other copy ” may have been we 
do not know; but Josephus, who contemplated a fuller treat¬ 
ment of this subject (§ 92), may have revised this work as he 
revised his Antiquities , and conceivably we have in these 
glosses relics of another edition. The last sentence of § 83 
apparently forms no part of the gloss. The “ view ” here 
referred to is that the Hycsos were Arabians, which Josephus 
regards as “ more probable ” than that mentioned later, that 
they were ancestors of the Jews. 

6 In this paragraph Josephus gives a paraphrase of 
Manetho. 

c Lit. “ containing a circumference of 10,000 arourae.” 

The aroura was an Egyptian measure of land ( = about half 
an acre), which Josephus, by his paraphrase, appears to have 
mistaken for a measure of length. For Auaris of. § 78. 
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dojcreos vlov Qovji/xajGLu eniyeipijaai jxev avrovs 
8ia noXiopKlas eXelv Kara Kparos, oKrd> Kal rec- 
aapaKOvra ixvpidai arparov npoaeSpevaavra rots 
relyeaiw in el Se rijs noXiopKtas 1 drreyvat, novq- 
aaodai av[xfida€LS, tv a rrjv Alyvnrov eKXmovres 

89 OTTOi fiovXovrai navres dfiXafiels aneXOioGi. rovs 
Se irrl rats op,oXoylats navot.KT]ala /zero row 
Krrjaeow ovk eXarrovs fivpidScw ovras eiKoat Kal 
reaoaptov an6 rrjs Alyvnrov rrjv epr/piov els Hvplav 

90 SioScunoprjaai. <f>ofiovfj,evovs Se rrjv ’Aaovplcov 
Svvaoreiav, rore yap eKelvovs rrjs ’A alas k pare tv, 
ev rfi vuv 'lovSala KaXovp.evrj noXiv olKoSopurjoa- 
p,evovs rooavrais p-vpiaoiv dvOpdjnow apKeaovaav 
r lepoaoXvp,a ravrrjv ovo/zaaat. 

’Ey dXXrj Se rivi filfiXco rd>v AlyvnnaKcov 
Xlavedcus rovro <f>r]OL <ro> edvos rovs koXov- 
p.evovs noifievas alyp^aXdjrovs ev rats lepals 
avrcdv fitfiXoLs yeypd<f>dai, Xeyojv opOws' Kal 
yap rots dvwrdrco npoyovocs rjfxdw ro noip-atveiv 
ndrpiov rjv Kal vopLaSiKOv eyovres rov filov ovtojs 

92 eKaXovvro rroLjxeves. alypAXcorol re ndXiv ovk 
dXoycos vr to rwv Alyvnrtajv dveypd<f>t]aav, eneiSrj- 
t rep 6 npoyovos rjp.cdv 'IcouTjnos eavrov eefnrj npos 
rov fiaaiXea row Alyvnr'uvv alyjidXojrov etvai, 
Kal rovs aSeX(f>ovs els rrjv Alyvnrov varepov 
jxerenepuparo rov fiaai.XeoJS enirpeipavros- aXXa 

1 TT1V Tro\lOpKlaV EllS. 
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mosis, the son of Misphragmouthosis (he continues), 
invested the walls with an army of 480,000 men, 
and endeavoured to reduce them to submission by 
siege. Despairing of achieving his object, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty, under which they were all to 
evacuate Egypt and go whither they would un¬ 
molested. Upon these terms no fewer than two 
hundred and forty thousand, 0 entire households 
with their possessions, left Egypt and traversed 
the desert to Syria. Then, terrified by the might 
of the Assyrians, who at that time were masters 
of Asia, they built a city in the country now called 
Judaea, capable of accommodating their vast com¬ 
pany, and gave it the name of Jerusalem. 

In another book of his Egyptian history Manetho 
states that this race, the so-called shepherds, were 
described as captives in the sacred books of his 
country. 6 In this statement he is correct. Sheep- 
breeding was a hereditary custom of our remotest 
ancestors, and from this nomadic life they came to 
be called shepherds. But their other name of 
captives in the Egyptian records was given not with¬ 
out reason, since our ancestor Joseph told the king 
of Egypt c that he was a captive, and afterwards, 
with the king's permission, had his brethren brought 

° The number of the garrison mentioned in § 78.’ 

6 Lit. “ in their sacred books ” ; § 92 shows that the 
Egyptian books are intended. 

0 In the Biblical account he told his cup-bearer (Gen. 
xl. 15). The Florentine ms. adds the following marginal 
note : “ In another copy was found this reading : ‘ was 
sold by his brethren and brought down into Egypt to the 
king of Egypt; and again afterwards, with the king’s 
permission, sent for his brethren.’ ” See note ° on p. 196. 
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77 epl pev tovtoiv ev dXXois Tronjaofxcu ttjv i£eraoiv 
aKpifieorepav. 

93 (lo) Xwt Sc Trjs dpyaioTr]TOS ravrrjs rrapaTldepat, 
t ovs AlyvTTTiovs papTvpas. ttoAlv ovv t a rou 
Mave^cu 1 ttojs eyeL ‘“Pos r V v T ^ )V XP° VC0V rc *-£ lv 

94 vTToypdipat. <f>-qol Be ovra>S' fxera to e£eX0eiv i£ 

A iyvTTTov tov Xaov to>v rroLpevwv els '\epoo6Xvpa 
6 eKpaXajv avTovs i£ AlyvrrTov ftacnXevs Te6p.(oois 
efiaolXevoev per a tout a err) elKoanrevre teal 
prjvas reaaapas /cat eTeXevrrjaev, Kal rrapeXafiev 
TTjV apxfy o aurou vlos Xeftpiov err] BeKarpla. 

95 pe9’ ov ’ Apevaxfns et/cocrt teal prjvas enTa. tov 
B e dBeX<f>r) ’A peaarjs et/coat ev /cat prjvas evvea. 
Trjs Be Xlrj<f>pr)s BwB e/ca /cat prjvas evvea. tov 
B e XlrjfjrpapovGojais et/cocrt rrevTe /cat prjvas Se/ca. 

96 tov Be Qpcocns evvea teal prjvas okto'j . tov 8’ 
’Apevaxjns TpLaKOVTa /cat prjvas Beiea. tov Be 
*£lpos TpLaKOVTa e£ /cat prjvas nevre. tov Be 
OvydTTjp ’AKeyxepTjS Sa/Se/ca /cat prjva eva. Trjs 

97 8c 'Pa^ajrt? dBeX<f>os evvea. tov Be ’A Keyx^pf]? 
ScoSc/ca /cat prjvas rrevTe. tov Be ’AKeyxrfprjs 
eTepos 8co8e/ca /cat prjvas Tpels. tov Be "Appais 
Teoaapa /cat prjva eva. tov Be 'Papeaorjs ev /cat 
prjvas Teooapas. tov Be ' Appeuorjs Xhapovv 
e£rjKOVTa e£ Kal prjvas Bvo. tov Be \\peva><f>is 

98 BeKaewea Kal prjvas e£. tov Be Yedais o Kal 
'Pa peaarjs 2 IrnriK^v Kal vavTiKrjv eyoov Bvvapcv 

1 MawOwfos L. 

2 Zcdus b Kal Pav- Eus. : ZeOcocns Kal Pa/tecrcrj)? L. 
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into Egypt. However, I propose to investigate these 
matters more fully elsewhere." 

(15) For the moment I am citing the Egyptians as Subsequert 
witnesses to our antiquity. I will therefore resume Egypt? 
my extracts from Manetho bearing on the chronology. 

The following are his words : 

“ After the departure of the pastoral people 

from Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmosis, 6 the king 

who expelled them from Egypt, reigned twenty- 

five years and four months, and on his death the 

kingdom passed to his son Chebron, who reigned 

thirteen years. After him Amenophis reigned 

twenty years and seven months ; then his sister 

Amesses twenty-one years and nine months ; her 

son Mephres twelve years and nine months ; then 

from father to son Mephramouthosis twenty-five 

years and ten months, Thmosis nine years and 

eight months, Amenophis thirty years and ten 

months, Orus thirty-six years and five months ; 

his daughter Akencheres twelve vears and one 

month ; her brother Rathotis nine years ; then 

from father to son Akencheres twelve years and 

five months, Akencheres II twelve years and three 

months, Harmais four years and one month, 

Ramesscs one vear and four months, Harmesses 
•> 

Miamoun sixty-six years and two months, 
Amenophis nineteen years and six months, and 
then Sethosis,® also called Harnesses. The last- itam(es)ses 
named king, who possessed an army of cavalry and 

0 Perhaps looking on to §§ 227 ft., where he reverts to 
Manetho. But we should expect tVrepor or the like ; eV 
dWois usually refers to a separate work. 

b Called Thoununosis above, § 88. Perhaps Thmosis (§ 96) 
is the correct form. c Perhaps “ Scthos ” (cf. § 231), 
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rov peev ddeXepov “Appeaiv i-nirpoTrov rrjs Alyvrrrov 
Karearrjaev Kal tt acrav peev avrep rr/v dXXrjv fda- 
olXlkt)v 77 €pi£6r)Kev e^ovalav, peovov Se everetXaro 
SiaSppea pL'q <f>opelv pe-rjSe rrjv fiaatAlha p-prepa re 
rcov reievcov dSiKelv, aTTeyeadai Se Kal rtov aXXcov 
99 pacnAiKcov TTaXXaKiScov. avros Se errl K vrrpov Kal 
tf>oiVLK7]v Kal ndXev ’A aavpiovs re Kal MtjSou? 
crrparevaas a-avras, rovs peev hopari, rovs Se 
apeayprl <f>6j3(p Se 7'Fjs TroXXfjs Svvapeeoos {nrox^tpiovs 
eXafie, Kal peeya eppovrjaas irrl rats ev-paylaes eri 
Kal OapoaXewrepov eTreTropevero raj rrpos avaroXas 

100 TToXeis re Kal ^copay Karaorpeepopeevos. XP° V0V 
re LKavov yeyovoros "Appeal's 6 KaraXeapOels ev 
Alyvnrcp rravra rapeTraXiv ois dSeXcpos 1 rrapr\vei 
per) noieXv dSetbs errparrev Kal yap rrjv fiacnAlSa 
fiealcos ecr^ev Kal rals dXAaes TraXXaKtoiv aepeiSdbs 
SiereXei xpdipeevos, neidopeevos Ss 2 vtto rcov eplXcov 

101 SedSrjpea epopee Kal a vrfjpe rip dSeXcfxp. 6 St 
reraypeevos eVi rcov Updov 3 rrjs Alyinrrov ypaipas 
BifiXiov eTrepupe rep Y.e9docrei, SrjXwv avrep vrdvra 
Kal on dvrrjpev o aSeXcbos aura) 4 “Appeal's. Tiapa- 
XpFjpea ovv vTreorpeifiev els YlpXovcnov Kal iKparrjoev 

102 rfjs IS las ftacnXelas. rj Se X^ J P a a?ro rov 

avrov ovopearos Aiyvirros.” Xeyet yap on 6 peev 

1 aoe\<pos Gutschraid: aoe\<f>6s L. 

2 re Niese. 

3 Hudson (after Lat. and Eus.): lepeW L. 

4 Niese: atsrov L. 


“ In § 231 called Hermaeus. 

6 The ms. has the marginal note: “ In another copy was 
found this reading : ‘ After him Sethosis and Ramesses, two 
brothers. The former, possessing a strong fleet, blockaded 
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a strong fleet, made his brother IJarmais “ viceroy 
of Egypt b and conferred upon him all the royal 
prerogatives, except that he enjoined upon him 
not to wear a diadem, not to wrong the queen, the 
mother of his children, and to show similar respect 
to the royal concubines. He then departed on a 
campaign against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and later 
against the Assyrians and Medes, and with or 
without a contest, through the terror inspired by 
his mighty army, reduced all these nations to sub¬ 
mission. Emboldened by these successes he, with 
yet greater audacity, continued his advance, sub¬ 
duing the cities and districts of the east. Mean¬ 
while, some time after his departure, Harmais, 
whom he had left in Egypt, unscrupulously defied 
all his brother’s injunctions. He violated the 
queen, freely indulged himself with the concubines, 
and, at the instigation of his friends, put on a 
diadem and rose in revolt against his brother. The 
keeper of the Egyptian temples thereupon wrote 
a letter which he sent to Sethosis, telling him 
everything, including the insurrection of his 
brother Harmais. Sethosis instantly returned to 
Pelusium and recovered his kingdom ; and the 
country was called after him Aegyptus.” 

this maritime opponents who were causing great loss of 
lifet [text doubtful]. Not long after he slew Ramesses and 
appointed Harmais, another of his brothers, viceroy of Egypt.”’ 
See note “ on p. 19G, and, for the naval action of Sethos(is) in 
the Red Sea, Herod, ii. 102, to which Josephus alludes in A. 
viii. 260 ft'.; Herodotus calls him Sesostris, Josephus there 
identifies him with Shishak, the enemy of Rehoboam. The 
relationship of Ramesses to Sethos(is) is variously stated 
in the accounts. In the text above R. is another name of 
Sethos(is); in the marginal note he is his brother ; in § 231 
below ltampses is his son. 
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lUedojs e/caAetro Alyvrrros, ''Appals Se o aSeA (f>os 
avrov Aaraoj. 

103 (16) lavra p.ev 6 Xlavedojs. SfjXov 8’ icrrlv e/c 
rcov elprpxevcov eroxv rod ypovov ovXXoyioOevros 
on ol KaXov/xevoL rroifxeves, rjjxerepoi Se 1 rrpoyovoi , 
rpiol /cat evevr/Kovra Kal rpiaKoolois rrpooOev ereoiv 
e/c rrjs Alyvrrrov drraXXayevres rrjv yajpav ravrpv 
errcpKTjoav r) Aavaov els "Apyos d<f>iKeodai‘ /catrot 

104 rovrov dpy.ai6rarov ’Apyeioi vojxl'Covoi. 8uo roivvv 
6 Mai'e^ws' rj/xlv ra peyiora p,ep,aprvp7)Kev £k row 
Trap ’ Alyvrrrlois ypajxfxdrojv, rrpojrov [xev rrjv ere- 
poxdev drfn^iv els Alyvrrrov, erreira Se rr/v eKeldev 
drraXXayrjv ovroos dpyalav rots XP° VOLS > iyyvs 
rrov rrporepeiv~ avrrjv ra>v ’IXiaxtov ereal yiXlois- 

105 vrrep <Lv S’ o Alare^ais- ovk £k rtvv Trap’ Alyvrrrlois 
ypap./xdrojv, 3 aXX' As avros couoXoyqKev £k row 
aSecrrorajs fxvdoXoyovpievcov rrpooredeiKev, vorepov 
efeA ey£w Kara piepos arroSeiKvvs rrjv arrlOavov 
avrov ipevboXoylav . 

10G (17) BoJAo/xat roivvv arro rovrow rjbrj* fxereXdeiv 

errl rd rrapa rots Qolvidiv dvayeypajxjxeva rrepl rov 
yevovs rj/xiov /cat raj e’g- eKelvajv /xaprvplas rrapa- 

107 ayelv. eon roivvv rrapa 1 vplots arro rrap,rr6XXojv° 
erdw ypdpipiara S/j/xoata yeypa/xfxeva ko.I rrecfrvXay- 
jxeva Xlav erri/xeXojs rrepl raw wap ’ avrols yevo - 
fxevow Kal rrpos aAA ovs 6 rrpayQevrcov /xvppirjs a£lojv. 

108 ev rovrois yeyparrrai on 6 ev 'lepoooXvpois ojko- 

1 of Eus.: oni. L Lat. 

2 ttov irporepriv Elis., Lat. : rov irportpov L. 

3 it pay udro; i> L. 4 Eus.: Zn L (Lat. rursus). 

5 aro 7ra,u7T.] roWiZv L Lat. 

6 Gutschmid: dW^Xoi's L Lat. 
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AGAINST APION, I. 102-108 

For Manetho states that Setlios was called Aegyptus 
and his brother Harmais Danaus.° 

(16) Such is Manetho’s account; and, if the years 
which he enumerates are summed up, it is clear that 
the so-called shepherds, our ancestors, left Egypt 
and settled in our 6 country 393 years c before Danaus 
came to Argos. Yet the Argives regard him as one 
of the most ancient of men.' 2 Manetho has thus 
furnished us with evidence from Egyptian literature 
on two most important points : first that we came 
into Egypt from elsewhere, and secondly, that we 
left it at a date so remote in the past that it preceded 
the Trojan War by nearly a thousand years. His 
additional statements, which he derived not from the 
Egyptian records, but, as he admits himself, from 
fables of unknown authorship, I shall refute in detail 
later on e and show the improbability of these lying 
stories. 

(17) I therefore now propose to pass on to the 
allusions to our race in the Phoenician chronicles, 
and to produce the evidence which they afford. For 
very many years past the people of Tyre have kept 
public records, compiled and very carefully preserved 
by the state, of the memorable events in their in¬ 
ternal history and in their relations with foreign 
nations. It is there recorded that the Temple at 

° Cf. § 231. * Lit. “this.” 

c The total length of the reigns enumerated in chap. 15 
from the expulsion of the Ilycsos to the accession of Sethosis 
is only 333 years. To this Josephus (or his source) seems 
to have added sixty years for the reign of Sethosis, the 
duration of which is given in § 231 as fifty-nine years. 

d The mythical Inachus was held to he still more 
ancient. * §§ 227 ff. 
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Sofirjdi] vaos V770 HoXo/jlojvos rod fiacnAews ereai 
darrov eKarov rearoapaKovra Kal rpiolv Kal p,r)alv 

109 oktoj rod Krioai Tvplovs K apxijdova. dveypd<f>rj 
Se rrap' eKelvois ovk aAoytos 1 rj rod vaod tear a- 
oKevrj rod Trap ’ rjpuv Etpojuo? yap 6 rwv T vplatv 
fiaoiAevs (fyiAos rjv rod fiaaiAeoJS 'qjidw EoAo/xojvos - 

110 TrarpiKTjv npos avrov <j>iAlav SiaS e8eyp,evos. ovros 
ovv crvpuf>iAoripLovp.€vos els rrjv rod KaraaKevd- 
op.aros rqj 'Z.oAop.tovt, XajiTTporrjra ypvotov jiev 
eiKOOL Kal eKarov eSojKe raXavra, repdov Se KaX- 
Xlorrjv vAr/v e/c rod opovs, o KaXelrac Alfiavos, els 
rov opo<f)ov dneareiAev. dvredtop-rjaaro 8e avrov 2 
6 HoXofxow dAXoi-s re ttoXXols Kal yfj Kara yo'jpav 

111 rr)s YaAiAaias ev rj) XafiovX ojv Xeyojievp. /xaAtara 
S’ avrovs els 4>tXiav rj rfjs oocf>las avvrjyev emdvjua' 
TTpofiXrjjLara yap dXArjAois dvrane'areAAov Aveiv 
KeXevovres, Kal Kpelrrwv ev rovrois rjv 6 YoAojicov 
<d>v> 3 Kal rdXXa ao^evrepos. odxtovrat, Se p-eypi 
vdv napd rots Tvplots rroAAal row iniaroAodv as 
eKelvoL rrpos aXAr/Xovs eypaijjav. 

tin «A > w * * \ ~ f t 

Liz {Jtl o ov Aoyos ecrriv vtt efiov ovyKet^ievos o 
nepl rcov napd rots Tvplois ypajxjxdraw, rrapa- 
6rjoop.ai p,aprvpa Atov, av8pa nepl rrjv $ olvlklktjv 


1 ovk aXoyws Eus.: om. L Lat. 

2 Naber: airy L. The text of the whole sentence is 
doubtful. 

3 ins. Xiese. 


° Calculation derived from the duration of the reigns of 
the Tyrian kings ; see chap. 18, especially g 126, below. 
The date given for the foundation of Carthage varies in 
different authorities from c. 1234 to c. 793 n.c. 

6 Biblical Hiram, occasionally spelt Hirom (cvrn). 
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AGAINST APION, I. 108-112 


Jerusalem was built by King Solomon 143 years and 
eight months before the foundation of Carthage by 
the Tyrians.° There was good reason why the 
erection of our temple should be mentioned in their 
records, for Hirom, 6 king of Tyre, was a friend of our 
king Solomon, a friendship which he had inherited 
from his father.® Sharing Solomon’s zeal for the 
splendour of the edifice, Hirom gave him 120 talents 
of gold, and also cut down the finest timber from 
the mountain called Libanus and sent it to him for 
the roof. In return Solomon, among many other 
gifts, made him a present of land in Galilee in the 
district called Chabulon. d But the main bond of 
friendship between them was their passion for learn¬ 
ing. They used to send each other problems to 
solve ; in these Solomon showed the greater pro¬ 
ficiency, as, in general, he was the cleverer of the 
two. Many of the letters which they exchanged are 
preserved at Tyre to this day.® 

To prove that these assertions about the Tyrian 
archives are not of my own invention, I will call upon 
Dius/ who is regarded as an accurate historian of 

c Cf. 2 Sam. v. 11, I Kings v. 1, where it is Solomon 
who inherits from his father David a friendship with Hiram. 

A 1 Kings ix. 10-13. The district apparently took its 
name from the town or village of Cabul, called Chabolo in 
the Life § 213. 

e Letters between Hiram and Solomon on the building of 
the temple are given in 1 Kings v., paraphrased in Josephus,^, 
viii. 50-54, and others of a more literary character are quoted 
from Eupolemus (2nd cent, b.c.) in Euseb. Praep. Ev. ix. 33 f. 
None of these refer to the riddles mentioned below; the 
origin of these may perhaps be sought in the story of the 
Queen of Sheba and her “ hard questions ” (1 Kings x. 1). 

1 The same extract is quoted in A. viii. 147. Nothing 
more is known of Dius. 


Temple — 
begun c. 
1012 e.c. 


(i) Dies on 
Solomon’s 
riddles. 
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iaroplav aKpiftrj yeyovevat rremorevpevov. ovros 
roivvv iv ra Is rr epl Ootvt/ccov loro plats ypd<f>ei rov 

113 rporrov rovrov “ ' AfitfidXov reXevr-quavros 6 vlos 
avrov Etpco/xos ifiaolXevoev. ovros ra rrpos dva- 
roXds pipq rrjs rroXecos rrpooeytoaev Kal pelt,ov to 
a<jrv irroiqcrev 1 Kal rod 'OXvprrlov A to? to iepov, 
KaO ’ iavro ov iv vijcrtp, ycdaas rov pera£i> rorrov 
ovvrjipe rfj 7roAet Kal ypvaols avad-qpaoiv iKoop-qaev, 
dvafdds Si els rov Alfiavov vXoropqaev rrpos r-qv rcov 

114 vatdv ~ KarauKevqv . rov hi rvpavvovvra Tepooo- 
Xvpcov ZoA opcdva rrepifiat <f)aal rrpos rov Etpco/uov 
alvlypara Kal Trap ’ avrov Xafielv d£iovv, rov hi 
pLTj hvvTjdivra Sta/cptvat rqj Xvoavri yprjpara arro- 

115 riveiv. opoXoyqcavra 8 e tov Etptop.ov /cat prj hvvq- 
devra Xvoat r a alvlypara rroXXd rcov xpqparcov els 
to imttfpiov dvaXwcrat. elra hi 3 ’Afih-qpovvov riva 
Top tov avhpa ra irporeQevra Xvoai Kal avrov aXXa 
rrpofiaXelv, a /lit) Xvaavra rov HoXopdjva rroXXd rtp 
Etpco/xoj rrpoaarrorlaai xpqp.ara!' Acos piv ouv 
ovroo rrepl rcov rrpoeipqpevcov qpiv pepaprvpqKev. 

116 (l8) ’AAAa rrpos rovrco rrapadqaopai Kal Mevav- 
hpov rov ’E</>ecriov. yeypa^ev Se ovros rds i<f>' 
eKacrrov rcov fiacnXeojv rrpddecs ras Trap a rots "EAA/jot 
/cat fiapfidpoLs yevopevas, e/c tojv 7 rap’ e/cdcrrois 4 im- 
yojplojv ypapparcuv orrovhaaas rqv loroplav padeiv. 

117 ypdcfxov rolvvv° rrepl rd>v iv Tv pop fiefiaoiXevKorcov, 
erretra yevopevos Kara rov E'lpojpov ravrd <f>qor 

1 irerroiriKev L. 

2 iepCiv Eus. and Jos. Ant. viii. 147. 

3 07 ? L. 1 Eus., Lat.: indvois L. 

5 Eus.: or; L. 

0 Or “ tyrant." 

20S 


6 In A. viii. 149 “ Abdemon.” 




AGAINST APION, I. 112-117 


Phoenicia, for his witness. In his history of the 
Phoenicians he writes as follows : 

“ On the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom came 
to the throne. He levelled up the eastern part of 
the city with embankments, enlarged the town, 
united to it by a causeway the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, which was isolated on an island, and adorned 
it with offerings of gold ; he also went up to 
Libanus and had timber cut down for the con¬ 
struction of temples. It is said that Solomon, the 
sovereign 0 of Jerusalem, sent riddles to Hirom 
and asked for others from him, on the understand¬ 
ing that the one who failed to solve them should 
pay a sum of money to him who succeeded. Hirom 
agreed, and being unable to guess the riddles, 
spent a large part of his wealth on the fine. After¬ 
wards they were solved by a certain Abdemun 6 
of Tyre, who propounded others. Solomon, failing 
to solve these, paid back to Hirom more than he 
had received.” 

Thus has Dius attested my previous statements. 

(18) I will, however, cite yet a further witness, 
Menander of Ephesus. 0 This author lias recorded 
the events of each reign, in Hellenic and non-Hellenic'* 
countries alike, and has taken the trouble to obtain 
his information in each case from the national records. 
Writing on the kings of Tyre, when he comes to 
Hirom he expresses himself thus : 

c The extract below is quoted also in A. viii. 144. The 
writer is probably the same person as the Menander of 
Perga mum quoted bv Clement of Alexandria (Strom, i. 
p. 140, § 114) as stating that “Iliram gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon at the time when Menelaus visited 
Phoenicia after the capture of Troy.” 
d “ Barbarian.” 
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“ reAevrijoavros Be ’ AftipaAov BteBe^aro rrjv fiaai- 
Aelav avrov 6 vios Et pcofxos, os fiuooas err) vy' 

118 eftaolAevoev err) AS', ovros eyojoe rov ^vpvyajpov 
rov re ypvoovv klovo. rov ev rois rov A ios avedrjKev, 
errl re 1 vArjv £uAa>v drreAOdiv eieoifrev drro rov Aeyo- 
fievov opovs Aifiavov KeBpiva £vAa els ras rd>v 
lepoiv oreyas, nadeAwv re ra dpyala lepd naivovs 
vaovs 2 (pKoBofxrjcrev rov re rov 'llpat<Aeovs kcli rrjs 

119 Wordprrjs, z rrpujrov re rov 'UpafeAeovs eyepoiv 
irronjoaro ev rw Yleptricp firjvr* rots re ’ IrvKalois 5 
erreorparevoo.ro /j.rj arroBiBovoc rovs (f>opovs, ovs 

120 Kal vrTord^as eavrto naAiv aveorpeijjev. errl rovrov 
rjv 'AfiBrjiiovvos rrais vecurepos, os del evliea* ra 
rrpofiArpiara, a errerarre 2oAofui>v 6 'lepocroAvpuov 

121 fiaoiAevs.” iprjejri^erai Be o' ypovos drro rovrov rov 
fiaoiAeojs a-xpi rrjs K apxqBovos Krloeoos ovrcos’ 
reAevrrjoavros Etpoj/xou BieBe£aro rrjv fiaoiAelav 
H$aAfidtepos~‘ vios, os fit cocas err] fxy' efiaalAevaev 

122 € T 7 j i £'. 8 fiera rovrov ’ ApBaorparos vios fiuvaas 
err] A O' efiaoLAevaev err] O', rovrov ol rrjs rpo<f>ov 
avrov viol reooapes emfiovAevaavres arrcoAecav, ojv 
6 rrpeafivrepos efiaolAevoev 9 Aledovodarapros 6 
AeAaiacraprov, os fiio'joas err] vB' efiaoiAevaev 

123 er?] i/3\ jxera rovrov 6 dBeA<f>os avrov ’A cdapvpcos 

1 errl re Ens. (Lat.): erret-a L: ert oe Jos. Ant. viii. 145. 

2 /caivods vaovs Dind.: teal vaobs L. 

3 + repevos dviepevrev L. 4 + elra to rrjs ’Atrrdprqs L. 

8 rots re 'It. Gutschmid (rf. Ant. viii. 146): airore Ttn'Ots L. 

6 + XiW Eus. 

7 BaXeafepos L. 8 £7rrd L Lat. 

9 -f irt] oeKabvo and (for Me0.) pe9’ ovs'Aarapros L. 

° Connecting old Tyre on the mainland with the new 
island city. 
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“ On the death of Abibalus the kingdom passed 
to his son Hirom, who lived fifty-three years and 
reigned thirty-four. He laid the embankment of 
the Broad Place,® dedicated the golden pillar in 
the temple of Zeus, 6 went and cut down cedar 
wood on the mount called Libanus for timber for 
the roofs of temples, demolished the ancient 
temples, and built new shrines dedicated to 
Heracles and Astarte. That of Heracles he 
erected first, in the month Peritius. 0 He under¬ 
took a campaign against the people of Utica who 
refused to pay their tribute, and did not return 
home till he had reduced them to submission. 
Under his reign lived Abdemun, a young lad, who 
always succeeded in mastering the problems set 
by Solomon, king of Jerusalem.” 

The period intervening between this king and the 
foundation of Carthage is computed as follows : 

d On the death of Hirom the throne passed to his 
son Balbazer, who lived forty-three years and 
reigned seventeen. His successor Abdastratus 
lived thirty-nine years and reigned nine. The 
four sons of his nurse conspired against him and 
slew him. The eldest of these, Methusastartus, 
son of Deleastartus, mounted the throne and lived 
fifty-four years and reigned twelve. He was 
followed by his brother, Astharymus, who lived 

b According to Eupolemus a present from Solomon to 
Suron ( = Hiram); Eus. P.E. ix. 34. Herod, (ii. 44) saw a 
golden stele in the temple of Heracles, probably the temple 
here called that of Zeus ; he mentions two temples of Heracles 
and none of Zeus. 

c The fourth month of the Macedonian year (? January). 
d In this paragraph Josephus apparently paraphrases his 
authority. 
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pLcoaag err] vrj epaacAevcrev err] o . ouros* arr- 
a>Aero U770 tov dheX<f>ov OeA Xt/tos, os Xafiow rrjv 
paaiXelav rjp£ev jxrjvas rj' fiuvcjas eTTj v' . tovtov 
dvetXev TdofiaXos 6 rrjs ’A ordpTr/s lepevs, os 

124 fiuucras eV rj jxij' epaoiXevoev errj Xft'. tovtov SieSe- 
£(lto BaXe^ojpos vlos, os fiidxjas eTTj put' ifiaalXevoev 

125 eTTj e£X tovtov SiaSo^os yeyove XIctttjvos 1 2 vlos, 
os fjuooas €TYj Xfi' ipaalXevoev eTTj kQ' ? tovtov 
SiaS oxos yeyovev HvypLaXlcov, os fiuvoas €ttj vr)'* 
epamAevaev err\ [il . ev oe rco err avrov epboixco 
€T€L rj dSeX(f)r) avTov <f>vyovoa ev tt} Atfivr) rroXiv 
cpKoSopLTjcrev Kapxy&dva. 

126 'Lwayerai [S17] 5 nas o xp° v °s o-tto T V$ Ei'/xA/xou 
fiacnXelas lAypi Kapxrjdovos Krlaecus eTTj pve' 
pirjves rf. err el 8 e ScuS e/caroj erec Trjs avrov j8a<n- 
Xelas 6 ev TepoooXvpLOLS ipKO&ojxrjdrj vaos, yeyovev 
otto rrjs olKodopLrjaecvs tov vaov p-expL K apxrjSovos 
KTiaews eTTj pjxy f pLrjves rj'. 

127 Trjs pLev ovv 7 ~apa Q>olvlkojv [xapTVplas tl Set 
rrpoodetva l rrXeov ; fiXeireT at yap TaXrjdes Icrxvpcos 
(bpLoXoyrjpLevov. teal ttoXv Srjrrov npodyei Trjs tov 
vedj KaTaoKevrjs rj tluv npoyovoov rjjiLov els rrjv 
Xcopav d(f)L^is' ore yap avTijv tt dcsav TroXepuo rrap- 
eXafiov, Tore tov vecbv KareoKevaaav. Kal ravra 
oa<f>d)S eK tlov lepcuv ypapLjxdTOJV v-r r* ijxov BedrjXco- 
Tai Sia Trjs apxaLoXoylas. 

1 ■>}' (elsewhere i-q') Eus.: j"' Theophilus. 

2 McLttijvos L. 3 l\ll. evvea L, oktu, Ke\ 

1 vS" L Lat. 5 ins. td. pr. 
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AGAINST APION, I. 123-127 

fifty-eight years and reigned nine. He was slain 
by his brother Phelles, who seized the throne and 
reigned eight months, having reached the age of 
fifty, when he was slain by Ithobal, priest of 
Astarte, who lived forty-eight years and reigned 
thirty-two. He was succeeded by his son Balezor, 
who lived forty-five years and reigned six. He, 
in turn, was succeeded by his son Metten, who 
lived thirty-two years and reigned twenty-nine ; 
and he by Pygmalion, who lived fifty-eight years 
and reigned forty-seven. It was in the seventh 
year of his reign that his sister ° took flight, and 
built the city of Carthage in Libya. 

The whole period from the accession of Hirom to 
the foundation of Carthage thus amounts to 155 years 
and eight months ; 6 and, since the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem was built in the twelfth year of King Hirom’s 
reign, 0 143 years and eight months elapsed between 
the erection of the temple and the foundation of 
Carthage. 

What need is there to add further Phoenician 
evidence ? The agreement of the witnesses, as will 
be seen, affords strong confirmation of their veracity. 
Of course our ancestors arrived in the country long 
before the temple was built; for it was not until 
they had conquered the whole land that they erected 
it. The facts, derived from the sacred books, have 
been clearly stated in my Archaeology . d 

a Elissa, commonly known as Dido. 

6 There has been some corruption in the figures for the 
individual reigns, which do not amount to the total here given. 

0 The source for this statement is unknown. InA.viii. 62 
the date given for the commencement of the building is the 
eleventh year of Hiram’s reign. 
d A. viii. 61 f. 
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128 ( 19 ) Ae£to Se vvv rjSrj ra Trap a XaASatot? ava- 
yeypappevaX /cat’ loropovp.eva wepl rjpdov, d~€p e^et 
ttoXXtjv opoXoyiav Kal rrept twv aXXojv rot? rjpere- 

129 pots ypap.ixa.ai. pdprvs Se tovtlov Pyqpdjaos, dvrjp 
XaASal os peu to yevos, yvdjptpo? Se rot? rrept 
rraiSetay dvaorpefo pivots, eretSry rrept re aarpovo- 
pias /cat rrept rd>y Trapa XaASatot? <f>iXoao<f>ovpiva>v 
avros et? rod? “EAA^va? e^yey/ce raj avyypa<f>ds . 

130 odro? roivvv 6 Brjpcdaos Tats apyatorarat? err- 
aKoXovdcov dvaypa<f>ais Trept re rod yevopivov Kara- 
KXvapov Kal rrjs ev avr oj <f>6opas raiv dvdpiorr ojv , 
Kadarrep McoucnJ?, ovtojs toroprj/cey /cat rrept rf?? 
XdpvaKOS, ev fj Xtoyo? o rod ye'vou? rjpdjv dpyrjyos 
biead)6r) TTpooevexdeicrqs avrrjs rat? a/cpcopetat? 

131 rdiv ’Appevta/v opcov. etra rod? arro Ncoyou /cara- 
Ae'ycov /cat rod? ypovou? aurot? rrpocrrtdet? errt Xa/?o- 
rraAdcraapov Trapaytverat, rov Ba/?uAoDvo? /cat XaA- 

132 Sat'ojy fiaaiXea, Kal ra? roifrou Trpafet? d<j>r)yov- 


pevos Ae'yet rtVa rporrov tt ipifias errt ttjv AlyvTrrov 
Kal errt rrjv r/peripav yfjv rov vlov rov iavrov 
ISafiovyohovoaopov 1 perd rroXXrjs 8 vvdpeaos, erret- 
dr/rrep a^eard/ra? adrod? imlOero , 2 Tidvrcov e’/cpa- 
r^ae Kal rov vaov ivirtp-qae rov ev 'lepoooXvpois, 
0X109 re rravra rov Trap’ rjpwv Xaov avaaT-qaas et? 
Ba/3uAd)va p€TU)KiO€V‘ avvefir] Se /cat rr/v rroAtv 
iprjpojdrjvai ypovov ertSv efjhoprjKovra peypt Kdpov 
133 rod Ilepadiv fiaotXiojs. Kparrjoai Se' (ftp01 rov 


Ba/3uAojvtov AlyvTTTOV Supta? Ootvt/C7j? ’Apaftias, 
rravra? urrepfiaXopevov rat? rrpd^ecn rod? rrpo 


1 'So.fSoKoopocopov (after Eus.) Niese; and so below. 

2 Emend, (after Eus. and Lat.) L. Bos: vireOiTo L. 
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( 19 ) I will now proceed to the allusions made to 
us in the records and literature of the Chaldaeans ; evidence : 
on various points these are in close agreement with Bkkosi:h - 
our own scriptures. My witness here is Berosus, a a 
Chaldaean by birth, but familiar in learned circles 
through his publication for Greek readers of works 
on Chaldaean astronomy and philosophy. This 
author, following the most ancient records, has, like 
Moses, described the flood and the destruction of On the 
mankind thereby, and told of the ark in which Noah, flood - 
the founder of our race, was saved when it landed on 
the heights of the mountains of Armenia. 6 Then he 
enumerates Noah’s descendants, appending dates, 
and so comes down to Nabopalassar, king of Babylon 625-604 b.c. 
and Chaldaea. In his narrative of the actions of this 
monarch he relates how he sent his son Nabuchodo- Nebuchad- 
nosor with a large army to Egypt and to our country, oo^sei b.c. 
on hearing that these people had revolted, and how 
he defeated them all, burnt the temple at Jerusalem,® v 
dislodged and transported our entire population to 
Babylon, with the result that the city lay desolate for 
seventy years until the time of Cyrus, king of Persia. c . 537 b.c. 
He adds that the Babylonian monarch conquered 
Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, his exploits 
surpassing those of all previous kings of Chaldaea 

“ Beros(s)us, priest of the temple of Bel at Babylon, 
c. 330-250 b.c., wrote a history of Babylon (XciXSai'icd or 
Ba/3v\uni<d) comprising at least three books (§ 142), besides 
works on astronomy and astrology. 

b An extract from his account of the flood is given in 
A. i. 93. The name mentioned by Bcrosus was not Noah, 
but, as we learn from Syncellus, Xisuthrus. 

0 The burning of the temple, not mentioned in the extract 
which follows, is presumably interpolated by Josephus, and 
erroneously placed in the reign of Nabopalassar. 
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avrov 1 XaASatojy Kal IBafivAajvlojv fiefiaaiAevKoras. 

134 [et0’ efifjs VTTOKarafias oAlyov 6 Hrjpwuos ttcIAlv 
T raparlderai iv rfj rpg apyaiorprog iaropio- 
ypacfiLq.] 2, aura. Se Trapadpaopai ra rov hdppauov 

135 tovtov eyovra rov rporrov " a Kovaag S’ o n~arpp 
avrov AsafioTToAaaapos on 6 reraypevog aarpdrrps 
ev re AiyvTTTto Kal rots - rrepl rpv Hvplav rpv KolApv 
Kal rpv QoiviKpv tottois drroordrps yeyovev, ov 
S vvapevog avrog en KaKorradeiv, avarpaag ra> 
vlw Aafiovyodovoooppj ovn en iv pAiKia pipp nvd 

136 Tps hvvdpeivg e^errepifiev eV’ avrov . avpplfiag Se 
Aafiov^oSovoaopog rw drroordrp Kal rrapara£d- 
pevog airrov r eKvplevae Kal rpv ydjpav ifi dpxps 
vtto rpv avrojv 3 fiaaiAelav iTroipaaro. ra> re rrarpl 
avrov avvefip AsafiorraAaodpiu Kara tovtov rov 
Kaipov. dppuoorpoavn iv rfj HafivAowlojv rroAet 
peraAAafiai rov filov erp fiefiaoiAevKon ko.' } 

137 alaOopevog Se per ’ ov ttoAv rpv rov rrarpos reAev- 
rpv AafiovyoSovoaopog, Karaarpaag rd Kara rpv 
Aiyv77Tov TTpaypara Kal rpv Aonrpv ^cApav, Kal 
rods alxpaAcorovg ’lovSaliov re Kal OolvIkojv Kal 
Ihvptov [/cat] rd>v Kara rpv Aiyvrrrov i9vwv ovv- 
rdfias rial rwv <f>lAu)V perd rpg fiapvrdrpg Swapetos 
Kal rpg Aonrpg dxfyeAeiag avaKoplt,eiv els rpV Ba- 
fivAiovlav, airrog opppaag oAiyoardg rr apeyevero 

138 Sta rps ipppov els IBafivAouva. KaraAaficbv Se ra 
TTpaypara SioiKovpeva vrr6 XaASatajy Kal Sta- 
rppovpevpv rpv fiaaiAelav vtto rod fieArlarov avrwv, 
Kvpievaag 5 oAoKAppov rpg rrarpiKpg dpyrjg rots pev 
at xpaAcoroig Trapayevopevois crvvera£ev 6 ottoik las 


1 ed. pr.: avrwv L. 
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and Babylon.® But I will quote Berosus’s own words, 
which are as follows : 6 

“ His father Nabopalassar, hearing of the defec¬ 
tion of the satrap in charge of Egypt, Coele-Syria, 
and Phoenicia, and being himself unequal to the 
fatigues of a campaign, committed part of his army 
to his son Nabuchodonosor, still in the prime of 
life, and sent him against the rebel. Nabu¬ 
chodonosor engaged and defeated the latter in a 
pitched battle and replaced the district under 
Babylonian rule. Meanwhile, as it happened, his 
father Nabopalassar sickened and died in the city 
of Babylon, after a reign of twenty-one years. 
Being informed ere long of his father’s death, 
Nabuchodonosor settled the affairs of Egypt 
and the other countries. The prisoners—Jews, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, and those of Egyptian 
nationality—were consigned to some of his friends, 
with orders to conduct them to Babylonia, along 
w ith the heavy troops and the rest of the spoils ; 
while he himself, with a small escort, pushed across 
the desert to Babylon. There he found the ad¬ 
ministration in the hands of the Clialdaeans and 
the throne reserved for him by their chief noble¬ 
man. Being now master of his father’s entire 
realm, he gave orders to allot to the captives, on 

° Here follows the gloss : “ Then again [a passage] a little 
lower down in Berosus is cited in his history of antiquity ” 
(or perhaps “ in the narrative of the Antiquities." with refer¬ 
ence to A. x. 219). 

b The passage is quoted also in A. x. 220 IT. 

2 The bracketed words, omitted by Eus. and Lat., are an 
obvious gloss in cod. L. 

3 aiiTod Eus. cod. and A. x. 221. 4 Eus.: ei/coo-ieiWa L. 

6 + e'f L. 6 Text follows A. x. 
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iv Toes' ivrtrrjbeLordroLS rjjs BafivXcovlas tottols 

139 aTToSei^atj avros 8’ a .770 tcov Ik rod -noXip^ov Xa<f>v- 
pow to re B 77 A 0 U Upov Kal rd Xolttu. Kooprjoas (J>lXo- 
rlpcos rrjv re urrapyovoav i£ dpyr]s ttoXiv j Kal iripav 
e£oodev TTpoaxapLodpievos Kal avayKaoas, f 1 77 pos to 
pL7]K£TL bvvaadai TOVS TioXlOpKOVVTaS TOV TTOTapOV 
avaoTpe<f>ovras Itt'l tt]v ttoXiv KaraoKeva^ecv 1 2 Trepi- 
efiaXero rpels pev rrjs evSov TroXecos TrepifioXovs, 

Tp€LS 06 TT)S egaj, TOVTCOV [06 J TOVS [A€V €£ OTTT7]S 

rrXlvdov Kal do<f>dXrov, tovs Se i£ avrrjs rrjs ttXlv- 

140 dov. Kal Tecyloas d£toX6ya>s rrjv ttoXlv Kal tovs 
TrvXeovas Koop-qaas Uporrpenws TTpooKareoKevaoev 
rot? TrarpiKols fiacuXeiois erepa fiaolXeia i^opeva 
6KZLVUJV, Jjv 3 TavdoTTjpa* Kal r-qv Xoltttjv ttoXv- 
reXeiav paKpov ’locos ecrrac lav tls i£r)yrjrai, 7 rXrjv 
dvr a ye vvep^oXrjv cos peyaXa Kal VTreprj<f>ava ovv- 

141 ereXeadr} rjpJpacs SeKanevre. iv Sc rocs fcaoiXeiots 
tovtols avaXrjppaTa Xldiva vifrqXa avoLKoZoprjoas 
Kal rrjv oifjiv aTToSovs opoioTdrqv rots opeoi, Kara- 
(f>vrevoas BevBpeoL rravTohavols, i£eipydoaro Kal 
KareoKevaoe tov KaXovpevov Kpepaorov irapadecaov 
Sea to rrjv yvvalKa avrov imdvpeLV rrjs opelas 
Sc adeoeois redpappivrjv iv rots Kara ttjv Xlr/Slav 

/ > J 

TOTTOLS . 

142 (20) Tavra pev ovtoos 5 LoroprjKev irepl tov irpoeipr)- 
jiivov fiaoiXecos Kal 77 oAAa tt pos tovtols iv rfj rplrr) 
fiifiXcp tcov XaASac/ccov, iv fj pepcfreraL tols 'EAAtj- 

1 Text corrupt. Perhaps for avay/cdcras read avaKatviaas 
with two jiss . of A. (or avax^as Gutschmid), omit the 
preceding Kal and transpose the participle after 7roXtt>. For 
Trpo(rx a P l<7 - irpoaoxvpiaancvoi has been suggested (Herwerden). 

2 accedere Lat. 
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their arrival, settlements in the most suitable 
districts of Babylonia. He then magnificently 
decorated the temple of Bel and the other temples 
with the spoils of Avar, f restored f the old city, and 
added a neAv one outside the Avails, and, in order to 
prevent the possibility in any future siege of 
faccess being gainedf to the city by a diversion of 
the course of the river, he enclosed both the inner 
and the outer city Avith three lines of ramparts, 
those of the inner city being of baked brick and 
bitumen, those of the outer city of rough brick. 
After fortifying the city on this grand scale and 
adorning the gateAvays in a manner Avorthy of their 
sanctity, he constructed a second palace adjoining 
that of his father. It would perhaps be tedious to 
describe the toAvering height and general magnifi¬ 
cence of this building ; it need only be remarked 
that, notAvithstanding its immense and imposing 
proportions, it Avas completed in fifteen days. 
Within this palace he erected lofty stone terraces, 
in Avhich he closely reproduced mountain scenery, 
completing the resemblance by planting them 
Avith all manner of trees and constructing the so- 
called hanging garden °; because his A\ r ife, having 
been brought up in Media, had a passion for 
mountain surroundings.” 

(20) Such is the account given by Berosus of this 
king, besides much more in the third book of his 
History of Chaldaea, Avhere he censures the Greek 

° Regarded as one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. A fuller account is quoted from Ctesias in Diodorus, 
ii. 7 ff. 

3 Siu A . : virep &i> Syncellus: iiraipwv L. 

4 Gutschmid : avaarrifia L. 6 ovros Naber. 
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vikols ovyypa<f>edatv o'js pcdrrjv oloptevots vtto Se/at- 
papcews rrjs Waavplas Krco9rjvac rrjv BafivXwva 
teal to 9avpcdoca KaraoKevaoQrjvac rrepl avrrjv ikr’ 

143 eKelvrjs epya ifievSws yeypacfjooc. Kal Kara. radra 
rrjv pcev rwv XaXSalwv dvaypacfjrjv d^torrtarov 
rjyrjreov ov prjv aAAa kov rocs dpyelocs rwv Oot- 
vIkwv ovjjccfjwva rocs vtto B rjpwaov Xeyopcevocs ava- 
yeyparrrac rrepl rod rwv BajSuAamam fiaotXews, ore 
Kal rrjv 'Lvplav Kal rrjv 0oiviK7jv drraoav eKecvos 

144 Kareorpeiparo. rrepl rovrwv yodv ovptcjjwvet Kal 
OtA ourparos ev rats loro plats jj.epvrjjie.vos rrjs 
Tvpov TroXcopKcas, Kal Xleyaodevrjs ev rfj rerdprrj 
rwv ’IfSiKdjv, Sc rjs arrocf\alvecv rrecpdrac rov rrpo- 
etprjptevov fiaotXea rwv JiafivXwvlwv 'HpaxAeous 
dvSpela Kal pteye9ec rrpa^ewv St evrjvoxevac Kara- 
orpeifjaoOat yap avrov <f>rjot Kal At/3vrjs rrjv rroXXrjv 
Kal *lj3rjplav. 

145 Ta Se Trepl rov vaov rrpoecprjpeva rod ev 'lepo- 
ooXvpcocs, ore KareTTprjcrdr) pcev vtto tojv HafjuXwvlwv 
errcorparevodvrwv, rjp^aro Se rrdXcv avocKoSopcec- 
odac Kvpov rrjs ’Amas rrjv fiaocXetav TTapetXrjtfjoros, 
eK rwv Brjpwoov oacjjws e7TcSecy9r]oerac rrapa- 

146 re9evrwv Xeyec yap ovrws Sea rrjs rplrrjs’ “ Na/3ou- 
ypSovooopos pcev ovv pcera to dp£ao9at rod Trpoecprj- 
jievov relyovs eptrreowv els appworlav jierrjXXai;e 
rov filov fiefiaatXevKws err] pty', rrjs Se fiaotXelas 
Kvpcos eyevero 6 vcos avrov Euc tXptapabovxos. 

° Ctesias (4th cent.) is the main authority for the story of 
Semiramis and Ninus, the mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire ; cf. Herod, i. 1S4. 

6 Philostratus, writer on Indian and Phoenician history, 
known to us only through Josephus; cf. A. x. 228 (allusion 
to the same passage). 
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historians a for their deluded belief that Babylon 
was founded by the Assyrian Semiramis and their 
erroneous statement that its marvellous buildings 
were her creation.' On these matters the Chaldaean 
account must surely be accepted. Moreover, state¬ 
ments in accordance with those of Berosus are found 
in the Phoenician archives, which relate how the 
king of Babylon subdued Syria and the whole of 
Phoenicia. To the same effect writes Philostratus 
in his History, where he mentions the siege of Tyre, 6 
and Megasthenes 0 in the fourth book of his History 
of India, where he attempts to prove that this king 
of Babylon, who according to this writer subdued the 
greater part of Libya and Iberia, was in courage and 
in the grandeur of his exploits more than a match for 
Heracles , d 

The assertions which were made above * concern¬ 
ing the temple at Jerusalem, that it was burnt down 
by the Babylonian invaders and that its re-erection 
began on the succession of Cyrus to the throne of 
Asia, will be clearly proved by a further quotation 
from Berosus. His words in his third book are as 
follows : 

“ After beginning the wall of which I have 
spoken, Nabuchodonosor fell sick and died, after 
a reign of forty-three years, and the realm passed 
to his son Evilmaraduch. This prince, whose 

c The writer to whom later Greek authors mainly owed 
their knowledge of India; was sent by Seleucus I (Nicator) 
on an embassy to the Indian king Chandragupta (Sandra- 
cottus) c. 300 b.c. 

d The same passage is referred to in A. x. 227, and quoted 
(from Abydenus) in Eus. P.E, ix. 41. 

e § 132. The quotation which follows obviously affords 
no proof of these assertions. 
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147 ovros 77petards rwv Trpaypedrwv dvopews Kal daeXyws 
emfjovXevdels vtto rod rrjv dheXcfyqv eyovros avrov 
iSrjpeyXiadpov 1 avr)pe9r) fiaaiXevaas err] ft', peera 
Be to avaipeBrjvai rovrov BtaBe^dp.evos rrjv apyr/v 6 
enifdovXevaas avrw IS-qpiyXiGapos efSaolXevaev err) 

148 8'. rovrov vlos AafiopoaodpBoyos 2 exvplevae peev 
rrjs fiaoiXeias rrais wv perjvas 6', emfiovXevQeis Be 
Bid to rroXXa epeefralveLV xaxorj9r] vtto rwv efrlXwv drr- 

149 ervpLTravLodr). arroXo/ievov Be rovrov avveXBovres 
ol eTTLpovXevoavres avrw Koivfj rrjv fiaai Xelav 
rrepiedrjxav AafiowrjBw revl rwv ex TdafivXwvos 
dvri ex rrjs avrfjs emavard-aews • irrl rovrov rd 
rrepl rov rrorapeov relyr) rrjs JdafivXwvlwv rroXews 

150 orrrrjs rrXlvdov xal dacfrdXrov xarexoaper)9r). ovarjs 
Be rrjs {SaaiXeias avrov ev rw enraxaeBexarw eret 
7Tpoe£eXr)Xv9ws K vpos ix rrjs TlepatBos peera Bvva- 
fxews rroXXrjs [/cat] 3 xaraarpeifjdpeevos rrjv Xoirrrjv 
fiaaiXelav* rrdoav copperjaev errl rrjs "BafivXwvlas. 

151 alodopeevos Be AafiovvrjBos rrjv eejroBov avrov, 
drravrrjaas peera rrjs Bvvapeews xal rrapara^apeevos, 
r)rrr)9els rfj p^dyj} xal efrvywv oXiyoords avv- 

152 exXelo9r] els rrjv Bopaerrrrrjvwv ttoXlv. K vpos Be 
RafivXwva xaraXafio/xevos xal owratjas ra egw 
rrjs rroXews TtlxV xaraaxdibai Bed rd Xlav avrw 
rrpaypeanxrjv xal BvadXwrov (fravrjvae rrjv ttoXlv 
ave£ev£ev errl JjopalnTTWV 5 exrroXeopxrjawv rov 

153 Na/SoVi'TjSoi'. rov 8e NafiowrjBov ovy vvopbelvavros 
rrjv rroXiopxlav, dXX’ eyyeipiaavros avrov tt porepov, 
Xprjadpeevos K vpos <f>iXav9pdj7rws xal Bovs olxrjrrj- 
piov avrw Kappeavlav e^errepvpev ex rrjs BajSu- 

1 Eus.: ~Sripiy\i(7<7opoopov L (and so below). 

2 Niese : -x°5of L. 
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government was arbitrary and licentious, fell a 
victim to a plot, being assassinated by his sister’s 
husband, Neriglisar, after a reign of two years. 
On his death Neriglisar, his murderer, succeeded 
to the throne and reigned four years. His son, 
Laborosoardoch, a mere boy, occupied it for nine 
months, when, owing to the depraved disposition 
which he showed, a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was beaten to death by his friends. 
After his murder the conspirators held a meeting, 
and by common consent conferred the kingdom 
upon Nabonnedus, a Babylonian and one of their 
gang. In his reign the walls of Babylon abutting 
on the river were magnificently built with baked 
brick and bitumen. In the seventeenth year of 
his reign Cyrus advanced from Persia with a large 
army, and, after subjugating the rest of the 
kingdom, marched upon Babylonia. Apprised 
of his coming, Nabonnedus led his army to meet 
him, fought and was defeated, whereupon he fled 
with a few followers and shut himself up in the 
town of BovsippaCyrus took Babylon, and after 
giving orders to raze the outer walls of the city, 
because it presented a very redoubtable and 
formidable appearance, proceeded to Borsippa to 
besiege Nabonnedus. The latter surrendering, with¬ 
out waiting for investment, was humanely treated 
by Cyrus, who dismissed him from Babylonia, 
but gave him Carmania 3 4 5 6 for his residence. There 

a Mod. Birs Nimrud, south of Babylon. 
b A district on the Persian Gulf. 

3 L: om. Eus., Lat. 

4 Eus.: ’A <riav E Lat. 

5 Gutschmid: Bbpcrunrov L Eus. 
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Aowias. Aafi6vv7]hos p-ev ovv to Aolttov tov ypovov 
Siayevo/xevos iv iKeivr] rfj ^oipa Kariarpe^e tov 

O' >> 

ptov . 

154 (21) Taura crvptcfKovov eyec reus rjp.€T€p(Us filfiAois 
tt]v dArjdeiav. yiypanTai yap iv aureus - ort Xa)3 ovyo- 
hovoaopos OKTOJKaL&eKdroj rfjs ainov fSaoiAeias eVei 
rov nap' rjpciv vaov fjprjpuooev, k at rjv d(f>avrjs iff 
err] nevnrjKovra, 1 hevrepio he rrjs K vpov fiaoiAelas 
erei rwv depeAlajv vnojdA-qdevTcov hevripq) 2 naAiv 

15 5 rrjs Aapelov fiacriAeias dneTeXioOrj. npoodrjoa) he 
Kal ras tcov Qoivikujv avaypapas' oi> yap napa- 
AetT rriov row dnohei^ecov r rjv nepiovolav. eart he 

156 ToiavTT) tojv ypovojv 7) Karapid peals' in 'WcofidAov 
rov f3a<nAia>s inoAiopKrjae A afiovyohovooopos tt)v 
Tupov in €Tr) heKaTpla. /xera tovtov ifiaoLAevoe 

157 BaaA errj Se/ca. ptera. tovtov hiKacrTal Kareara- 
drjoav Kal ihiKaaav ’E/aa/JaAos - BacA^ou pvrjvas fi’, 
XiAfiriS WfihaLov p.rjva$ 1 , ”Afifdapos 2 dpyiepeiis 
pirjvas y', AIvttvvos Kal Tepdorparos tov ’A/38p- 
Alfjiov hiKaoTal €77] s~', ojv peTaiii ifiaolAevoe BaAa- 

15S ropos - ivLavTOv eva. tovtov TeXevT'/jcravTos ano- 
OTelXavTes p.e7enipufjav70 AlipfiaAov iK Trjs BajSu- 
AcSuoSj Kal ifiaoLAevoev sttj h'. tovtov rcAeurp- 
aavTOS pLeTenepvfjavTo tov dheA<f>ov aurou Eipajpzov, 

1 Eus.: ema. L Lat. 

2 oeKarcj) Eus. P.E.: sexto Eus. (Arm.). 

3 A bolus Lat. Eus. (Arm.). 


a “ The nineteenth year,” according to 2 Kings xxv. 8 and 
Jer. lii. 12, was the date of the burning of the Temple by 
Nebuzaradan; the eighteenth year was that of the capture 
of the city by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. lii. 29). 

b The captivity, reckoned from the fall of Zedekiah 
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Nabonnedus spent the remainder of his life, and 
there lie died.” 

(21) This statement is both correct and in accord¬ 
ance with our books. For in the latter it is recorded 
that Nabuchodonosor in the eighteenth a year of his 
reign devastated our temple, that for fifty 6 years it 
ceased to exist, that in the second c year of the reign 
of Cyrus the foundations were laid, and lastly that in 
the second d year of the reign of Darius it was com¬ 
pleted. I must not, however, neglect any of the 
superabundant proofs available, and will therefore 
append the Phoenician record.® The chronological 
calculation there appears as follows : 

Under King Ithobal/ Nabuchodonosor besieged 
Tyre for thirteen years. 3 The next king, Baal, 
reigned ten years. After him judges were 
appointed and held office as follows : Eknibal, son 
of Baslech, two months ; Chelbes, son of Abdaeus, 
ten months ; Abbar the higli-priest, three months ; 
Myttyn and Gerastratus, son of Abdelimus, six 
years ; after them Balator was king for one year. 
On his death his subjects sent to Babylon and 
fetched from there Merbal, who reigned four 
years ; and on his death they sent for his brother 

(587 ii.c.) to the edict in the first year of Cyrus (538 b.c.), 
lasted forty-nine years. The seventy years of Jer. xxv. 12 
(§ 132 above) was a round number. 

8 Cf. Ezra iii. 8. 

d Cf. Ez. iv. 24 ; but this date marks the resumption of 
the interrupted work. The building was not completed till 
four years later iib. vi. 15). 

* Probably from Menander of Ephesus. 

* Ithobal II. An earlier king of the name is mentioned 
in § 123. 

o A. x. 228 (on the authority of Philostratus). 
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os ifiaocXevoev err) e’cKoacv. errl rovrov K vpos 

159 Hepowv eSvvaorevoev. ovkovv 6 ovprras ypovos 
err) v 8 ' koX rpels jxfjves irpos avrots • efihopw 1 pev 
yap erec rfjs N afiovyoSovo 06 pov fiaocXecas fjp£aro 
rroXcopKetv Tv pov, reoGapeaKai 8 eKa.ro) 8 erec rfjs 
Ecpwpov K vpos 6 He par) s ro k paros rrapeXafiev. 

160 Kal ovp<f>wva pev errl 1 rov vaov rots fjperepocs 
ypappaoc ra XaASatoov Kal Tvptojv, ojp.oXoyrjp.evrj 
8e Kal avavrlpprjros f) nepl rwv ecprjpevwv poi 
paprvpca rfjs rov yevovs fjpwv dpyacorrjros ■ rots 
pev ovv pf) o(f>o8pa <^cXovecKocs apKeoe lv vrroXap- 
fiavw ra rrpoecprjpeva. 

161 (22) Aet 8 ’ dpa Kal rwv dmarovvrwv pev rats 
ev 2 rocs fiapftapocs dvaypa<f>ats povocs 8e rots 
"EXXr)oc Tiiareveiv a£covvrwv dnoTrXrjpwoac rf/v 
em^fjrrjocv, Kal rrapaayetv rroXXovs Kal rovrwv 
encorapevovs ro edvos fjpwv Kal Kad ’ 0 Kacpos fjv 
avrots pvrjpovevovras rrapadeoBac ev cocoes avrwv 
ovyypa.jj.paoc. 

162 llvdayopas roevvv 6 Hapcos apyatos wv, ao<j)la 
8 e Kal rfj rrepl ro detov euoefiela rravrwv vrrecXrjp- 
pevos hceveyKetv rwv <f>cXooo<f>r)odvrwv, ov povov 
eyvcoKcos ra t rap T)fuv orjAos €GTLv> aAAa Kai C,r)- 

163 Xwrf/s avrwv €K nXecorov yeyevrjpevos . avrov pev 
ovv ovSev opoXoyetrac ovyypappa, ttoXXoI 8e ra. 

1 Text probably corrupt. 

2 rah iv ed. pr. : om. L. 


0 The total of the component figures given above is fifty- 
five years three months. The total of Josephus seems to be 
reached by giving fiera^v its classical sense, “ between,” and 
excluding the one year of Balator, Reinach, with Gutschmid, 
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.Hirom, who reigned twenty years. It was in his 

reign that Cyrus became monarch of Pex'sia. 

The whole period thus amounts to fifty-four years 
and three months. 0 For it was in the seventh 6 year 
of his reign that Nabuchodonosor began the siege of 
Tyre, and in the fourteenth year of Hirom’s reign 
that Cyrus the Persian came into power. Thus there 
is complete agreement, on the subject of the temple, 
between our own books and those of the Chaldaeans 
and Tyrians, and the evidence for my assertions as to 
the antiquity of our race is consistent and incontro¬ 
vertible. None but the most contentious of critics, 

I imagine, could fail to be content with the arguments 
already adduced. 

(22) I am, however, it seems, under the further (D) ami ; 
obligation of satisfying the requirements of persons evidence - 
who put no faith in non-Hellenic documents, and 
maintain that none but Greeks are to be trusted. I 
must therefore produce a further array of these 
authors who were acquainted with our nation, and 
quote the occasional allusions which they make to 
us in their own works. 

Now, Pythagoras,® that ancient sage of Samos, who 0 ) Pvth- 
for wisdom and piety is ranked above all the philo- AQ0BAS - 
sophers, evidently not only knew of our institutions, 
but was even in those distant ages d an ardent admirer 
of them. Of the master himself we possess no 

corrects the total to fifty years three months, to agree with 
the fifty years of § 154 above. 

b (?) Read “ seventeenth.” 

c The famous head of the fraternity of Crotona in S. Italy 
in the 6th century b.c. 

d £k nXeiarov elsewhere in Josephus (A. xv. 223) has a 
temporal sense “ long since.” Whiston, however, renders 
“ to a very great degree,” and so Iieinach. 
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rrepl avrov laroprjKaaL, Kal rovrwv eTnorjporaros 
eonv "ddppvrrrros, avrjp rrepl rrdaav laropiav em- 

164 peXrjs ■ Xeyei roivvv ev rw rrpwrep rwv rrepl 
XlvOayopov pifiXlwv ore Uvdayopas, ivos avrov 
rwv ovvovGtaarwv reXevrijaavros, rouvopa KaAAt* 
<f>wvros to yevos YLporwvidrov, rrjv eKetvov ipvyrjv 
eXeye avvS tar pifieiv avrw Kal vvKrwp Kal pe9 n 
rjpepav, Kal ore rrapeKeXevero prj 8tipyea9aL rorrov 
ecp ov av ovos oKAa&T], k at rcov oafncov voarojv 

165 arreyea9ai Kal rrdorjs [arreyeLv] ^Xaa<f»rjpias. dir a 
rrpoarlOrjaL per a ravra Kal rdSe- “ ravra 8e 
errparre Kal eX eye ras ’IouSatcov Kal QpaKcov 8o£as 
pipovpevos Kal pera<f>epwv els eavrov.” Xeyerai 
yap ws aXrj9ws 6 avrjp eKelvos 77 oAAa rwv rrapd 
'lovBalois vopipwv els rrjv avrov pereveyKeZv 
<f>iXooo<f)iav. 

166 ? Hv Se Kal Kara rroXeis ovk dyvworov rjpwv 
rraXai to edvos, Kal rroX Ad rwv idwv eis rivas rjhrj 
SiarrefioiTrjKei Kal t,rjX ov rrap' eviois rj^tovro. 

167 SrjXoZ Se 6 Qe6(f>paaros ev rols rrepl vopwv Xeyei 
yap on KwXvovoiv ol Tvplwv vopoi £eviKovs 
opKovs opvueiv, ev ots perd nvwv aXXwv Kal rov 
KaXovpevov opKOV Kopfidv KarapiOpel. rrap ’ ovSevl 
S’ av oSros evpedelrj rrXrjv povois 'lovSalois, SrjXoZ 

1 /j.e8’ erf. pr. : icad' L. 

2 ov av erf. pr. ; 8v L, ov av S iese. 

a Of Smyrna, 3rd cent. b.c. ; wrote biographies of the 
philosophers and others. 

6 Possibly referring to the fable of the Jewish cult of the 
ass (Ap. ii. SO, etc.) ; allusion to the story of Balaam (Numb, 
xxii. 27) is improbable. 

c Lit. “ thirsty ” ; exact sense uncertain. The Latin ver¬ 
sion has “dirty” (feculenta ); R.einach “brackish.” J. 
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authentic work, but his history has been told by 
many writers. The most distinguished of these is 
Hermippus,® always a careful historian. Now, in the 
first book of his work on Pythagoras, this author 
states that the philosopher, on the death of one of 
his disciples, named Calliphon, a native of Crotona, 
remarked that his pupil’s soul was with him night 
and day, and admonished him not to pass a certain 
spot, on which an ass had collapsed, 6 to abstain from 
thirst-producing c water, and to avoid all calumny . d 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

“ In practising and repeating these precepts he 
was imitating and appropriating the doctrines of 
Jews and Thracians.” 

In fact, it is actually said e that that great man intro¬ 
duced many points of Jewish law into his philosophy. 

In ancient times various cities were acquainted 
with the existence of our nation, and to some of these 
many of our customs have now found their way, and 
here and there been thought worthy of imitation. 

This is apparent from a passage in the work of (H.) Theo 
Theophrastuson Laws, where he says that the laws rf,RASTls 
of the Tyrians prohibit the use of foreign oaths, in 
enumerating which he includes among others the 
oath called “ Corban.” Now this oath will be found 
in no other nation except the Jews, and, translated 

M tiller quotes from Diogenes Laertius an allusion to the 
Pythagorean practice of drinkirtg plain water (\irbv voup). 
d Cf. Ex. xxii. 28 ; Lev. xix. 16. 
e e.g. by Aristobulus ap. Eus. P.E. xiii. 12, 664 a. 
f Pupil and successor of Aristotle as head of the Peri¬ 
patetic school. His work on Laws, recapitulating the laws 
of various nations, seems to have been designed as a pendant 
to Aristotle’s Politics. Another allusion of his to the Jews 
is quoted by Eusebius, P.E. ix. 2, 404 a. % 
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S’, cos' dv g'Lttol tis, gk rfjs 'EjSpattov pGdGpprjvGvo- 
pzvos StaAe/crou S dopov 9 gov. 

168 Kat prjv ov Se 1 HpoSoro? 6 'AAiKapvacrevs rjyvor)- 
kgv fpcov to eOvos, aAAa rpoTrco nvl (f>aiveraL 
pepv-qpivos. TTGpl yap KoA^a/v laropdov iv rfj 

169 Set/Tepa /jt/3A<p (fyrjaiv ovtojs’ “ povvoi 8e iravrcov,” 
cf>TJ<JL, “ KoAxOi /cat AlyVTTTLOL KaX AWi07TG5 TTGpL- 
ripvovrai aw* dpyrjs ra atSota. Qolvlkgs Se /cat 
EJptot ot ev rfj FI aXauTTLvri /cat oorot 2 opoAoyovai 

170 wap’ AlyvTTr'uuv pepaOrjKGvai. SJptot Se ot irept 
QeppujSovra /cat Ilap^eVtoi' rrorapov /cat Ma- 
Kpcoves oi tovtoiolv dcrrvyGirovGS ovres dm 
KoAxa/f (f>acrl vecoarl pepadrjKzvaL. ovroL yap 
etcrio ot TTGpirepvopevoi dvQpcorrojv povvoi /cat 
ourot Alyvmloioi <f>atvovrai mioOvres Kara ravrd. 
avrdov Se AiyvTrr'uov Kal AWlottcov ovk eyw zlttg.Iv 

171 OTTorzpoL Ttapd rdov iripiov i£ipa9ov.” ovkovv 
GLpTjKG Hvpovs rovs iv rfj UaAaLorivr) TTGpiripve- 
o9 ai 4 rdov Se rfjv TiaXatorLvrjv KaroiKovvroov povoi 
rovro ttolovolv ’IouSatot. rovro apa yiyvwaKwv 
GiprjKGv TTGpl avrdov. 

172 Kat XoipiXos Se dpyaios 3 yevopcvos TTOLrjrfjs 
pepvrjrai rod eOvovs ‘r/pdov, on crvvecrrpdrevraL 

1 ed. pr. : ovre L. 2 avrol Herodotus. 

3 Eus., Lat.: apxcuoripo 5 L. 


a Strictly “a gift,” as interpreted in Josephus, A. iv. 73, 
Mark vii. 11; of oblations to God in the sense of “ tabooed,” 
and then apparently used of the oath which accompanied the 
vow. For corban as an oath cf. Matt, xxiii. 16 with J. 
Lightfoot’s note in Hor. Ilebr. 

6 Herod, ii. 101; a passage to which Josephus alludes in 
A. viii. 262. 
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from the Hebrew, one may interpret it as meaning 
“ God’s gift.“ ” 

Nor, again, has our nation been ignored even bj r (Hi.) Hero- 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, who has an evident, if not do1Us ' 
explicit, allusion to it. Speaking of the Colcliians in 
his second book, 6 he makes the following statement: 

“ The Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethio¬ 
pians are the only nations with whom the practice 
of circumcision is primitive. The Phoenicians and 
the Syrians of Palestine c admit that they learnt 
it from the Egyptians. The Syrians on the banks 
of the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, d and 
their neighbours the Macrones,® say that they 
have adopted it recently from the Colchians. 

These are the only circumcised peoples in the 
world, and it is clear that they all imitate the 
Egyptians. Of the two nations of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, I cannot say which learnt the practice 
from the other.” 

Herodotus thus says that the Palestinian Syrians 
were circumcised ; but the Jews are the only in¬ 
habitants of Palestine who adopt this practice. He 
must therefore have known this, and his allusion is 
to them. 

Again, Choerilus/ an ancient poet, mentions our (iv.)CnoE- 
race as taking part in the expedition of Xerxes, king RIU7S - 

e If, as is probable, Herodotus refers to the Philistines, he 
was mistaken, as they were uneircumcised in Biblical times. 

Josephus is therefore justified in inferring that he alludes to 
the Jews. 

d Rivers in Asia Minor. e In Pontus. 

f Of Samos, a younger contemporary and friend of Hero¬ 
dotus. A few other fragments of his epic poem on the war 
of the Greeks and Persians are extant, e.g . in Strabo vii. 9.303. 
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Ze'pfp t<5 Uepcrajv fiaoiXeT errl rrjv 'EAAaSa. 
Karapi9pr]odpevos yap vdvra ra edvr) reXev- 
raxov Kal to rjperepov evirate Xeya>v 

173 rwv 8 ’ oTTtdev 8 Lefiaive yevos Oavpaarov iheadai, 
yXcoaaav pev Qaiviaaav otto aropdrwv d<f>iivT€S, 
ojkouv 1 8’ ev HoXvpois opeoL TrXarer] rrapd 2 Xlpvp, 
avxpaAeoi Kopvcf>ds TpoyoKovpdhes, avrap vrrepOev 
lttttojv 8 aprd TrpoaojTT ’ e<f>opovv icncXrjKOTa kottvo). 

174 hrjAov ovv eoriv, d>s olpaL, rraaiv -qpcov avrov pe- 
pvrjadai to) Kal ra XoAu/xa opr] ev rfj pperepa 
eivai x<jjpa, a KaroLKodpev, Kal rrjv ' AafiaArtriv 
Xeyopevrjv Xlpvrjv avrrj yap rraaotv rwv ev rfj Tivpla 
Xlpvrf nXarvrepa Kal pel^atv KadearrjKev. 

175 Kat XotptAo? pev ovv ovtoj pepvrjrai qpdw ori 
Se ov povov rjTrloTavTo rovs 'lovSalovs, aAAa Kal 
edavpa^ov oools avrcov eurvyoLev ovy ol <f>avA6- 
raroi rcov 'JZAArjvajv, aAA’ ol errl cro(f)lq paAiora 

176 redavp.aap.evoL, paStov yvtovaL. KA eapyos yap 6 
’ ApiaroreXovs o)v padrjrrjs Kal rwv ear rod Trepnra- 
rov <f)iAoa6<f)u>v ovdevos hevrepos £v rq> rrpdrrq) rrepl 

1 So (or ukcov) Elis. : &ucee L. 

2 Eus.: e'W L, iiri Niese. 

3 \ifivuv Eus. 

a Josephus adopts an older identification of Solymi and 
its supposed derivative. Hierosolyma, with the Jews and 
Jerusalem, and equates the “ broad lake ” with the Dead 
Sea. His inference is more ingenious than sound. The 
people referred to in the above lines are doubtless the eastern 
Ethiopians. Choerilus takes over ’* the Solvmian hills ” 
from Homer, Od. v. JS3 (where they are named immediately 
after the Ethiopians): he has also in mind the description 
of his friend Herodotus of the E. Ethiopians in his catalogue 
of Xerxes’ army (Herod, vii. 70). These differed from the 
W. Ethiopians “ only in their language and their hair.” 
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of Persia, against Greece. After enumerating all 
the other nations, he finally includes ours in these 
lines : 

“ Closely behind passed over a race of wonderful 
aspect ; 

Strangely upon their lips the tongue of Phoenicia 
sounded ; 

In the Solymian hills by a broad lake their 
habitation ; 

Shorn in a circle, unkempt was the hair on their 
heads, and above them 

Proudly they wore their hides of horse-heads, 
dried in the hearth-smoke.” 

It is obvious, I imagine, to everybody that he is 
referring to us, because the Solymian hills are in our 
country and inhabited by us ; there too is the so- 
called Bituminous Lake, which is broader and more 
extensive than all the lakes in Syria." Here then we 
have an allusion to us in Choerilus. 

Not only did the Greeks know the Jews, but they 
admired any of their number whom they happened 
to meet. This statement applies not to the lowest 
class of Greeks, but to those with the highest reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom, and can easily be proved. Cle- 
archus, a disciple of Aristotle, and in the very first 
rank of peripatetic philosophers, relates, in his first 

They had “ straight hair,” and “ wore upon their heads the 
scalps of horses, with the ears and mane attached . . . the 
ears being made to stand upright ” (ibid.). They spoke 
Phoenician, because “ the Phoenicians, according to their 
own account, originally dwelt by the Red Sea ” (ib. vii. 8b)— 
the “ broad lake ” of the poet. The round tonsure was 
practised by the neighbouring Arabs (ib. iii. 8), but was 
expressly forbidden to the Jews (Lev. xix. 27 : cf. Jcr. ix. 26). 
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vrrvov (iifiXla> (fiTjOLV ’ApurroreXrjv tov SiSaoKoAov 
avrov rrepi tlvos dvSpos 'lovdalov ravra taropelv, 
airrpj re tov Xoyov ' ApiuroreXei Trepirt&jcx 1 • eon 

177 8e oura> yeypappevov- “ aAAa ra p,ev rroXXd fiaKpov 
dv €irj Xeyeiv, oaa 8’ eyei raw itceivov davpLacnoTTjrd 
TLva Kal (f)i\oao<f)Lav ofxolojs dceXdelv ou yelpov. 
aa<j>d)s 8’ lodi, elrrev, 'YTrepoyldr) t [dav/xaGTov] 2 
ovelpois Lua aot 8o(*a> Xeyeiv. Kal 6 *Yf Tepoxldrjs 
evXafdovpievos, St’ auro yap, €<f>p, tovto Kal tp]rov- 

178 /xev aKovaaL rravres- ovkovv, elrrev 6 WpiGroreXps, 
Kara to tow prjTopiKibv rrapdyyeXpia to yevos 
avrov TrpwTov 8ieX6o>p.ev, iva p.r] arreidwpiev tols 
tcov drrayyeXiZov 3 SiSaoxaAot?. Aeye, elrrev o 'lVe- 

179 poxldrjs, ovtojs el 4 SoKet. KaKetvos to'lvvv to /xev 
yevos rjv ’IouSato? eVc rrjs KolXrjs Svpiay. ovtol 
8’ eloiv drroyovoi tow ev ’IvSot? <f>iXoa6<f>o)V , KaXovv- 
rai 8e, tus - <f>aoiv, ol <f>iXoGO<f>oi rrapa p,ev ’I vdots 
KaAa vol, rrapa de Jlvpois ’IouSatot, rovvo/xa Aa- 
fiovres arro tov tottov TTpoaayopeverai yap ov 
KaTOLKOVGL TOTTOV ’IouSaia. TO 8e TTjS rroXews 
avrwv oVopia rrdvv okoXiov e’artv ' lepovoaXrjpipv* 

180 yap avrrjv koXovgiv. ovtos ovv 6 dvQpo>rros €th- 
£evovp,evos re ttoXXois fca/c rcbv dvo) tottcov els rovs 
i-rndaXaTTLOVs VTroKarafiaivow 'dLXXpviKOS rjv ov 

181 rfj diaXeKTO) jxovov, aAAa Kal rfj tpvyfj. Kal rore 

1 Gutschmid: irapandeh L, avariOTiai Eus. 

2 Oni. Eus. cod. 3 Eus.: er ayyeXiwv L. 

4 oOtus ti Eus., Lat.: ei ri croc L. 

5 IepoL'craXTjfj. Eus.: liitrosolyma Lat. 
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hook on Sleep, the following anecdote told of a certain 
Jew by his master. He puts the words into the 
mouth of Aristotle himself. I quote the text: a 

“ ‘ It would take too long to repeat the whole 
story, but there were features in that man’s 
character, at once strangely marvellous and 
philosophical, which merit description. I warn 
you, Hyperochides,’ he said, ‘ that what I am about 
to say will seem to you as wonderful as a dream.’ 
Hyperochides respectfully replied, ‘ That is the 
very reason why we are all anxious to hear it.’ 
‘ Well,’ said Aristotle, ‘ in accordance with the 
precepts of rhetoric, let us begin by describing his 
race, in order to keep to the rules of our masters 
in the art of narration.’ ‘ Tell the story as you 
please,’ said Hyperochides. ‘ Well,’ he replied, 
‘ the man was a Jew of Coele-Syria. These people 
are descended from the Indian philosophers. 6 
The philosophers, they say, are in India called 
Calani, c in Syria by the territorial name of Jews ; 
for the district which they inhabit is known as 
Judaea. Their city has a remarkably odd name : 
they call it Hierusaleme. Now this man, who was 
entertained by a large circle of friends and was on 
his way down from the interior to the coast, not 
only spoke Greek, but had the soul of a Greek. 

b Clearchus in his work On Education traced the descent 
of the Indian gymnosophists from the Magi, and Diogenes 
Laertius (proem. 9), who is our authority, adds, “ Some 
assert that the Jews also are descended from the Magi.” 
Jews and Brahmans are also associated by Megasthenes 
(Clem. Strom, i. 15). I owe this note to Th. Reinach. 

c Calanus was the name of a gymnosophist who followed 
Alexander the Great, and burnt himself to death in presence 
of his army (Pint. Alex. 65, etc.). 
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SiarpifiovTiuv rjfiwv Trepl ttjv 'Acrlav rrapafiaAwv els 
rovs avTovs to7tovs dvdpwTros 1 evTvyydve i rjpXv re 
Kal TLotv erepoLS tojv axoAaaTiKWV rreipwpLevos 
uvtojv rfjs oo(f>las. d i? Sc ttoAAoIs twv ev rraiSela 

182 ovvwKelwTo, TrapeSlSov tl pdAAov wv ely^v . ’ ’ raur’ 
e’lpr/Kev 6 ’ ApioTOTeArjs Trapa tw I \Aedpx<p Kal 
Tipoaen TroAXrjv Kal davpdcnov Kapreplav rov 
’IouSatou avSpos ev rfj Bialrr/ Kal auxf>poovvr}v 
8te£id)v. eveoTi Sc rots - fiovAofievois e£ avrov to 
t:A lov yvwva l rov fi l/SAlov ^uAarroftat yap eyd> 
[ra] TrAelco twv LKavcov TTaparlQeoOai. 

183 KAeapxos p,ev ovv ev rrapeK^aoei ravr’ eiprjKev, 
to yap TTpoKelfxevov r/v avrw KaO' eTepov, ovrws 
rjp,wv pvrjpovevoaL. 'E/carato? Sc 6 ’ApSrjplTTjs, 
dvrjp <f>iA 6 oo<f>os d/xa Kal rrepl tos Trpd^eis lKavd>- 
TaTos, ’ AAe£av$pw tw fiaoiAei ovvaKfidoas Kal 
UToAep,ala> tw Adyov ovyyevop,evos, ov rrapepyws, 
dAAd Trepl avrwv ’IouSaiaiv ovyyeypa(f>e fhfiAlov, 

ov fiovAopiai K€<f)aAaLw$ws emhpapelv evia twv 

184 elprjpblvwv. Kal rrpwTov eViSct^co rov xp° vov ' 
pvqpoveveL yap Trjs II roAepalov Trepl T a£av rrpos 
ArjixrjTpiov p,axT]S, avrrj Sc yeyovev evSe/caroj p,ev 
ctcc TTjs ' AAe^avhpov TeAevTrjs, errl Sc oAvp-maSos 
ej3?>6p,T]s Kal SeKaTrjs Kal eKaTOOTrjs, ws loTOpel 

185 KacrTwp. 77 pood els 2 yap Tavrrjv ttjv oAvpnndSa 
(fcrjolv “ errl TavTrjs IlToAcp.atos' 6 Adyov evlKa 

1 avdpuTos Eus. (-ov L). 2 TrpoOe is Cobet. 

a At Atarneus, in Mysia, with his friend Hermias, c. 347- 
344 b.c. 

6 That Heeataeus (4th-3rd cent, b.c.) wrote on the Jews, 
whether a separate work or as part of his History of 
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During my stay in Asia , 05 he visited the same 
places as I did, and came to converse with me and 
some other scholars, to test our learning. But as 
one who had been intimate with many cultivated 
persons, it was rather he who imparted to us some¬ 
thing of his own.’ ” 

These are the words of Aristotle as reported by 
Clearchus, and he went on to speak of the great and 
astonishing endurance and sobriety displayed by. this 
Jew in his manner of life. Further information can 
be obtained, if desired, from the book itself; I for¬ 
bear to quote more than is necessary. 

This allusion of Aristotle to us is mentioned (vi.) 
parenthetically by Clearchus, who was dealing with IlECATAEUS - 
another subject. Of a different nature is the 
evidence of Hecataeus of Abdera , 6 at once a philo¬ 
sopher and a highly competent man of affairs, who 
rose to fame under King Alexander, and was after¬ 
wards associated with Ptolemy, son of Lagus. He 
makes no mere passing allusion to us, but wrote His book on 
a book entirely about the Jews, from which I propose the Jews ' 
briefly to touch on some passages. I will begin with 
fixing his date. He mentions the battle near Gaza 
between Ptolemy and Demetrius, which, as Castor® 
narrates, was fought eleven years after the death of 
Alexander, in the 117th Olympiad. For under tlie3i2u.c. 
head of this Olympiad he says : 

“ In this period Ptolemy, son of Lagus, defeated 

Egypt, appears certain. But it is no less certain that apo¬ 
cryphal Jewish productions were fathered upon him. Recent 
critics (T. Reinach, J. G. Muller) regard the extracts which 
follow as genuine. All refer to the time of Alexander and 
the Diadochi and seem above suspicion. 

c Author of work on chronology, probably 2nd cent. u.c. 
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Kara Tat,av ptaxy Ar/ptr/rptov rov ’Avnyoyov r ov 
iTHKXrjdevra IloAtop/cTyTTjv’AAe'^avS pov Be re- 
Ovavai rravres optoXoyovatv eVt rrjs eKaroarrjs rea- 
aapeaKatBeKarrjs oXv/xmaBos ■ BfjXov ovv on Kal 
/car’ ihceu'ov /cat Kara ’AA e£avSpov rjKpta^ev rjpttdv 

186 ro edvos- Xeyei rolvvv o 'E/carato? rrdXiv rdBe, on 
ptera rrjv ev Tatr) p^ayqv 6 nroAe/xato? iyevero rd>v 
Trepl Hvplav rorroov iyKparr/s, Kal ttoXXol row 
dvdpwTrojv Trvvdavoptevot rrjv r/Trtorrjra Kal cjnXav- 
dpomiav rov UroXeptalov avvarralpeiv els AtyvTrrov 
avra> Kal Koivtovelv row Trpayptdrojv rj^ovXrjdrjaav. 

187 " (Lv els rjv,” (f>r]alv, “ ’E£e/cta? apx^p^ds rd)v ’Iou- 
Balojv, dvdpwrros rrjv jxev rjXtKlav cos e^rjKOvra- e£ 
irtdv, rqj 8’ a^toj/xart ro> rrapd rots optoedvots 
pteyas Kal rrjv ifrvxty ovk avorjros, en Se Kal Aeyetv 
h war os Kal rots Trepl rd>v irpayptariov, eirrep ns 

IS8 aXXos, eptTretpos. /catrot,” (f>rjcrlv, “ ol Trdvres lepets 
rwv ’IouSatam ol rrjv 8 eKarrjv row ytvoptevcov Aa/x- 
fidvovres Kal ra Kotvd BtotKodvres Trepl ytAtou? 

189 /xaAtorra /cat irevraKOolovs elatv.” TrdXtv Be rov 
TTpoetpr/ptevov ptvrjptovevoov avBpos “ ovros<f>rjolv, 
“ 6 avdpajTTOs rerevydrs rrjs nptfjs ravrrjs /cat 
avvrjdrjs rjpiiv yevoptevos, TrapaXafidw nvas rtov pteO’ 
iavrov rrjv [re] Bta<f>opdv aveyv at Trdaav avrols' 
etyev yap rrjv KarotKrjatv avrdw Kal rrjv rroXtretav 

190 yeypaptptevrjvetra 'E/caratos BrjXot rraXtv ttws 
eyoptev rrpos rods voptovs, on rrdvra Traayetv vrrep 


a apxiepevs (without article) need not mean “ the high- 
priest.” Ezechias is not mentioned elsewhere; the high- 
priest at this epoch was apparently Onias (A. xi. 347). 
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in a battle at Gaza Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
surnamed Poliorcetes.” 

And all agree that Alexander died in the 114th 
Olympiad. It is evident, therefore, that our race 
was flourishing both under Ptolemy and under 
Alexander. 

Hecataeus goes on to say that after the battle of 
Gaza Ptolemy became master of Syria, and that 
many of the inhabitants, hearing of his kindliness and 
humanity, desired to accompany him to Egypt and 
to associate themselves with his realm. 

“ Among these (he says) was Ezechias, a chief 
priest 0 of the Jews, a man of about sixty-six years 
of age, highly esteemed by his countrymen, in¬ 
tellectual, and moreover an able speaker and un¬ 
surpassed as a man of business. Yet 6 (he adds) 
the total number of Jewish priests who receive a 
tithe of the revenue and administer public affairs 
is about fifteen hundred.” 

Reverting to Ezechias, he says : 

“ This man, after obtaining this honour 6 and 
having been closely in touch with us, assembled 
some of his friends and read to them [a statement 
showing] all the advantages [of emigration] ; for 
he had in writing the conditions attaching to their 
settlement and political status.” 

In another passage Hecataeus mentions our regard 
for our law r s, and how we deliberately choose and 

6 The exact sense of the word kcutoI in § 188 and of “ this 
honour ” in § 189 (the high-priesthood or some special 
appointment awarded him by Ptolemy Soter ?) is not clear: 
Josephus is probably condensing his authority. 


323 b.c. 


Ou Jewish 
emigration 
to 

Alexandria. 
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tov fir) Trapafirjvai rovrovs rrpoaipovfieda Kal koXov 

191 efvai vofiltofiev. “ roiyapovv,” <f>r)ot, “Kal KaKojs 

a KOVOVTeS V7TO TOW doTVyeiTOVOiV Kal TOW €icra(f)- 
LKVovjidvow rravres 1 Kal TrpoTrrjXaKitofievoi TroXXaKts 
vtto to)v UepcriKcov fjaenXeow Kttl GaTpaTTOOV ov 
Svvavrai fieTarreLadrjvai rfj hiavolq, aAAa yeyvfi- 
vatfievoos rrepl tovtojv Kal alKiais Kal davarois 
Seivorarois fiaXicrra rrdvrow drravTowji, firj apvov- 

192 fievoi rd Trarpcpa} TrapeyeraL Se Kal T€Kfir)pia 
rrjs layypoyvojfioavvr)s rrjs rrepl tow vo/jmv ovk 
oXlya. <j>r)ol yap, WXe^avhpov rrore ev BafivXwvi 
yevofievov Kal rrpoeXofievov to tov BqXov rrenroj - 
kos lepov avaKadapa t Kal rracnv avrov rots crrpa- 
TiwTais ofiotojg <f>epeiv tov yovv Tipoard^avros, 
fiovovs tovs ’IouSaiou? ov rrpocrcrxew 3 aAAa Kal 
rroXXas VTTOfielvai rrXqyds Kal ^rpiias arronoai 
jieydXas, ecus avrois avyyvovra rov ftaoiXea Sovvai 

193 tt)v aheiav. eri 4 ye [irjv rtov els rqv xcopav, <f>r)crl, 
rrpos avrovs d<f>iKvovfievu)v vews Kal ficofiovs fcara- 
OK€vaaavTa>v arravra ravra KaTeoKarrrov, Kal rtov 
fikv Lrjfilav rocs aaTpdrrais e^envov, rrepl tlvcov Se 
Kal avyyvdjfirfs fiereXdfifiavov. Kal TTpoaemrlOrjcriv 
on StKaiov €77i tovtois avrovs icrri Qavfia^eiv. 

194 Aeyet Se Kal rrepl tov TioXvavOpawroTarov yeyovevai 
rjfidjv to edvos' ttoXXcls fikv yap rjfidov , s <f>r)<jlv, 
avao-djTOvs els BafivXowa Tlepcrai Trporepov 
[avrco y ] 6 irroLr)orav fivpidhas, ovk oXiyai Se Kal 
fiera top ’ AXe£dv8pov Odvarov els AiyvrrTov Kal 

1 iravTWv eel. fir. 2 Trarpia Niese. 

3 Bekker: ■jrpoa , x*~ LV L. 1 Niese: eirel (sic) L. 

5 Josephus is paraphrasing: hence no need to reject 
(Niese) or to emend to avrQv (Bekker). 

6 Om. Lat., Bekker. 
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hold it a point of honour to endure anything rather 
than transgress them. 

“ And so (he says), neither the slander of their on the 
neighbours and of foreign visitors, to which as a l oyalt . y 01 
nation they are exposed, nor the frequent outrages their laws, 
of Persian kings and satraps can shake their deter¬ 
mination ; for these laws, naked and defenceless, 
they face tortures and death in its most terrible 
form, rather than repudiate the faith of their 
forefathers.” 

Of this obstinacy in defence of their laws he 
furnishes several instances. He tells how on one 
occasion Alexander, when he was at Babylon and had 
undertaken to restore the ruined temple of Bel, a 
gave orders to all his soldiers, without distinction, to 
bring materials for the earthworks ; and how the 
Jews alone refused to obey, and even submitted to 
severe chastisement and heavy fines, until the king 
pardoned them and exempted them from this task. 

Again, when temples and altars were erected in the 
country by its invaders, the Jews razed them all to 
the ground, paying in some cases a fine to the satraps, 
and in others obtaining pardon. For such conduct, 
he adds, they deserve admiration. Then he goes 
on to speak of our vast population, stating that, on their 
though many myriads of our race had already been P°r mla 
deported to Babylon by the Persians, 6 yet after 
Alexander’s death myriads more migrated to Egypt 

" This enterprise is attested by Arrian, Exped. A!fix. vii. 

17, and Strabo, xvi. 1. 5, 738. I owe these references to 
Reinach. 

6 A mistake of Hecataeus for the Chaldaeans ; a Jewish 
forger (as the writer here quoted is suspected of being) would 
not have been guilty of such a confusion. 
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195 OoiviK'qv pereaTrjaav Sid rrjv £v HvpL a crrdoLV. o 
Se avrog oirros avrjp Kal to peyedos Trjs j^topas rjv 
KaroiKovpev Kal to KaXXos laroprjKev “ rpcaKO- 
aias yap pvpiaBas apovpwv a^eSov Trjs dpioTrjs Kal 
napcfcopcoTarrjs x c ' J P a S vepovrai,” cfrrjaiv- “ rj yap 

196 ’IouSata Toaavrrj nXaros 1 iarlv.” aAAa prjv on 
Kal tt]V noXiv avrrjv t<x 'I epoaoXvpa KaXXlarrjv re 
Kal peytoTrjv £k naXaiorarov KaroLKOvpev Kal nepl 
nXrjdovs dvhpdiv Kal nepl Trjs tov veto KarauKevrjs 

197 ovrcos avros 2 S njyeTrar “cart yap tcov 'lovBaicov 
rd pev noXXd oxvpcop.ara Kara ttjv x c vpav Kal 
Kuipai, pla Se ttoXls o^upa nevrrjKOvra paXurra 

OToBlCOV TTjV 7T€plp€TpOV, TjV OLKOVOl pkv avdpCOnCOV 

rrepl BcoSeKa pvptaBes, KaXovat S’ avrrjv 'Iepoao- 
19S Xvpa. evravda S’ earl Kara pecrov paXurra Trjs 
noXecos nepifioXos XlBlvos, prjKos cos nevranXedpos, 
evpos Se rrrjxcov p , e'x<ov dcrrXas nvXas • £v a> ficopos 
eon rerpaytovos drprjTOJV <jvXX£ktcov apycov Xldcov 
ovrco avyKelpevos, nXevpav pev eKauTrjv eiKooc 
rrrjxcov, vipos Se BeKanrjxv. Kal nap ’ airrov o’lKrjpa 
peya, ov fiojpos ion Kal Xvxylov, apcfrorepa xP v <?a 
199 S vo raXavra rrjv oXktjv. ini tovtcov cf>cos icrrcv 
avanoofieorov Kal rds vvKTas Kal rds rjpepas. 

1 Hudson : n\rjdos L. 

2 6 avros (after Lat.) Bekker. 

0 See § 86. note. 

b Galilee alone had 204 cities and villages in the time of 
Josephus ( Vita, 235). 

c The stade was a little longer than our furlong. 50 stades 
is an exaggeration. Other estimates are 40 stades (Timo- 
chares ap. Eus. P.E. ix. 35, Aristeas, 105); 33 (Josephus, B. 
v. 159); 27 (“ the land surveyor of Syria,” ap. Eus. ib. 36, 
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and Phoenicia in consequence of the disturbed con¬ 
dition of Syria. 

The same writer has referred to the extent and On the 
beauty of the country which we inhabit in the j^dael of 
following words : 

“ They occupy almost three million arourae a of 
the most excellent and fertile soil, productive of 
every variety of fruits. Such is the extent of 
Judaea.” 

Again, here is his description of Jerusalem itself, On 
the city which we have inhabited from remote ages, 
of its great beauty and extent, its numerous popida- Temple, 
tion, and the temple buildings : 

“ The Jews have many fortresses and villages 
in different parts of the country, 1 * but only one 
fortified city, which has a circumference of about 
fifty stades 0 and some hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants ; they call it Jerusalem. 4 * 

Nearly in the centre of the city stands a stone wall, 
enclosing an area about five plethra e long and a 
hundred 1 cubits broad, approached by a pair of 
gates. Within this enclosure is a square altar, 
built of heaped up stones, unhewn and unwrought ; 
each side is twenty cubits long and the height ten 
cubits. Beside it stands a great edifice, containing 
an altar and a lampstand, both made of gold, and 
weighing two talents ; upon these is a light which 
is never extinguished by night or day. There is 

whose figure for the 2nd cent. b.c. is probably nearest the 
mark). 

d “ Hierosolynia.” 

e The plethron was 100 Greek (about 98 English) feet. 
f Another exaggeration apparently; 60 cubits was the 
breadth prescribed by Cyrus (Ezra vi. 3). 
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ayaA/xa o ovk cutlv ovo avaurj/xa to TrapaTrav ovoe 
<f>V7€Vfj,a TravTeXcos ovSev, olov aXcrcuSes tl tolov- 
tov. SiaTplfiovai S’ ev avrqj Kal ras vvKTas Kal 
ras r/fiipas lapels ayvelas tlvq. s dyvevovTes Kal to 

200 TTapdrrav olvov ov rrlvovres ev tw lepqj.’’ e-ri ye p,rjv 
on Kal ’AAe^avSpco tw fiaaiXel ovveoTpaTevoavro 1 
Kal pierd Taura tols StaSoyot? avTOV p.ep.ap7vprjKev 
ois S’ avros TrapaTvyelv <f>r)cnv m dvbpos ’IouScuou 
Ka7a 77jv orparetav yevopievois, tovto 2 Trapadrjoo- 

201 /xai. Ae'yei S’ ovrcos' “ epiov yovv ivrl ttjv ’E pv- 
dpav BdXaoaav fiahllovTos avvrjKoXovdei tls p-era 
7wv aXAuw 7cov rraparreiiTTOVTOW rj/x as LTrrrecov 
’IouSgucvv 3 ovo/xa XloooXXap.os, dvoptorros LKavos 

KOTO. ifjUX'rjV, aVpOJUTOS Kal TO^OTTjS* 8rj TTOVTIOV 

6p,oXoyovp,evu>s° Kal tow 'EAAt?vcov Kal tow fiap- 

202 fidpcov dpicrros. ovtos ovv 6 dvBpojrros SiajSaSi- 
Lovtojv ttoXXwv Kara ttjv oSov Kal p,avTews tlvos 
opviBevojxevov Kal Trdvras eTTieryeiv d^iovvTos rjpid- 

203 Trjae, Sta tl rrpoopievovcn. S el^avTos Se tov piav- 
Tews avrd) tov opviBa Kal <f>rjoav7os> eav p.ev avTov 
pevr] Trpoofieveiv avpupepeiv tt&glv, eav § 5 avaoras 
els 7ovp,77poo0ev TreTTjTai rrpodyeiv, eav S’ els tov- 
TTiaOev dvaytopelv avBts, GLOJTTrjoas Kal TrapeXKvaas 
to to£ov eftaXe Kal tov opviBa rraTa^as drreKTeivev. 

204 dyavaKTovvTQjv Se tov ptdvTews Kal tlvcov aXXwv 
Kal KaTapojp,eva>v avTw, “ tl p,alveade,” ecfrr), 
“ KaKohalp.oves; ” elra tov opvida Xaficbv els Tas 
yelpas, “ ttws yape<f>T], “ ovtos tt)v avrov owTrj- 


1 Eus.. Lat.: cwtcrpaTivoiLiv L. 

2 L Eus. : ravra Niese. 

3 ’Xoi oaios eonj. Niese. 4 + u-d Eus. 

5 Niese (after Lat.): d/ioXoyovp-evos L Eus. 
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not a single statue or votive offering, no trace of a 
plant, in the form of a sacred grove or the like. 

Here priests pass their nights and days perform¬ 
ing certain rites of purification, and abstaining 
altogether from wine while in the temple.” “ 

The author further attests the share which the On 
Jews took in the campaigns both of King Alexander the S Jewbi' S ’ 
and of his successors. One incident on the march, archer, 
in which a Jewish soldier was concerned, he states 
that lie witnessed himself. I will give the story in 
his own words : 

“ When I was on the march towards the Red 
Sea, among the escort of Jewish cavalry which 
accompanied us was one named Mosollamus, 6 a 
very intelligent man, robust, and, by common 
consent, the very best of bowmen, whether Greek 
or barbarian. This man, observing that a number 
of men were going to and fro on the route and 
that the whole force was being held up by a 
seer who was taking the auspices, inquired why 
they -were halting. The seer pointed out to him 
the bird he was observing, and told him that if it 
stayed in that spot it was expedient for them all 
to halt; if it stirred and flew forward, to advance ; 
if backward, then to retire. The Jew, without 
saying a word, drew his bow, shot and struck the 
bird, and killed it. The seer and some others were 
indignant, and heaped curses upon him. ‘ Why 
so mad, you poor wretches ? ’ he retorted ; and 
then, taking the bird in his hands, continued, 

Pray, how could any sound information about our 

“ Lev. x. 9 ; Ezek. xliv. 21 : cf. Ap. ii. 108. 
b Hellenized form of Meshullam (Ezra viii. 16). 
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ptav ov TTpo'&cov rrepl rfjs rjpterepas rropetas rjpuv 
av rt vytes drrTjyyeXXev; el yap rjSvvaro rrpoyiy- 
vtooxeiv ro peXXov, et ? rov tottov rovrov ovk av 
rjXde, cfrofiovptevos prj ro£evoas avrov diroKreivr) 
XloooXXapos o ’IouSaios - .” 

205 ’AAAa ra>v ptev 'EKaratou paprvptdv d\ ls‘ rots 
yap ftovXoptevots rrAetoj paOeiv rw fitfiXlw padtov 
eortv ivrvyetv. ovk oKvrjOoj Se Kal rov err’ ev- 
rjdetas dtaavp/xa), KaOdrrep avros oterat, ptvrjptrjv 

206 TreTTOn)ptevov rpxdv ’A yadapytdrjv ovopdoat. dt- 
rjyovjxevos yap ra rrepl HrparoviKrjv, ov rporrov rjXdev 
ptev els Xlvptav eK XlaKedovtas KaraXtTTOvoa rov 
eavrfjs avdpa Arjptrjrptov, HeXevKOv Se yaptelv avrrjv 
ov QeXrjaavros, orrep eKeivt) tt po credo Krjoev, ttolov- 
ptevov [Se] 1 rijv dr to BafivXdvos or par etav avrov , 

207 ra rrepl rrjv ’Avrtoyetav evearreptoev effi tos 
aveorpeijsev 6 fiaoiAevs, aXtoKopevrjs rfjs ’Avrto- 
ye'tas, els T,eXevK€tav cfrvyovoa, rrapov avrfj rayeurs 
drrorrXelv, ewrrvttp kcvAvovtl rretodetoa iXxjcf)6rj Kal 

208 drredavev ■ ravra rrpoetrrwv 6 ’Ayadapytdrjs Kal 
errtoKiorrrcov rfj HrparovLKTj r-qv detotdatpovtav 
rrapadetyptart yprj raL r< ? rrepl rjptdv Xoycp Kal 

209 yeypacfrev oarcus - . “ ol KaXovptevot ’IouSatot ttoXlv 
olKovvres oyvpojrdrrjv rraowv, rjv KaXetv 'I epooo- 
Xvpta ovpfialvet rovs eyywpiovs, dpyelv eldtoptevot 
8 t 5 efld optrjs rjpepas Kal pr/re 2 ra orrXa fdaordl^etv 

1 Om. Lat. 2 Bekker: v-tjoe L. 

0 Of Cnidos, 2nd cent, b.c., author of many historical and 
ideographical works, in particular one on the Erythraean 
(Red) Sea. 

6 Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus I (Soter), was married 
to Demetrius II of Macedonia. When Demetrius contracted 
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march be given by this creature, which could not 
provide for its own safety ? Had it been gifted 
with divination, it would not have come to this 
spot, for fear of being killed by an arrow of Mosol- 
lamus the Jew.’ ” 

But I have given enough evidence from Hecataeus ; 
any who care to pursue the subject can easily peruse 
his book. There is another writer whom I shall name 
without hesitation, although he mentions us only to 
ridicule our folly, as he regards it—I mean Agath- 
arcides. a He is telling the story of Stratonice, 6 how 
she deserted her husband Demetrius and came from 
Macedonia to Syria, and how, when Seleucus dis¬ 
appointed her by refusing to marry her, she created 
a revolution at Antioch while he was starting on a 
campaign from Babylon ; and then how, after the 
king’s return and the capture of Antioch, she fled to 
Seleucia, c and instead of taking sail immediately, 
as she might have done, let herself be stopped by a 
dream, was captured and put to death. After telling 
this story and deriding the superstition of Stratonice, 
Agatharcides quotes in illustration a tale told about 
us. The following are his words : d 

“ The people known as Jew's, who inhabit the 
most strongly fortified of cities, called by the 
natives Jerusalem,* have a custom of abstaining 
from work every seventh day ; on those occasions 

a second marriage, about 239 b.c., she fled for aid to her 
nephew, Seleucus II (Callinicus). A slightly different account 
in Justin, xxviii. 1. 

c Seleucia Pieria, the Syrian port near the mouth of the 
Orontes. 

il Quoted in a condensed form in A. xii. G. 
c “ Hierosolyma.” 
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ev rots elpqpevois xpovo ts p^re yecopylas dureadai, 
pr t re aXXqs ecctpteAetcr&tt Xeirovpylas pqdepi&s > 
dXX ev Tors' lepots e/crera/cores ras yetpas evyeoOai 

210 pte^pt T V$ eoTiipas, elaiovros els rrjv ccoAtv riroAe- 
palov rov Aayov perd rfjs Bvvdpeios /cat ra>v 
avQpojTTcov avrl rov <f>vXarreiv rqv rroXtv 8 lar rjpovv- 
T COP TT)V CLVOCO.V, Tj pev TTCLTpls elXr)<f>€l SeGTTOrqV 
TTLKpov, 6 Se vopos i£rjXeyx6r) <$>avXov eyatv idiopov. 

211 to 8e Gvpfddv ttXtjv e/cetva/v rovs aAAovs cravras 
SeStSaye rqviKavra <f>vyetv els 1 evvcrvta /cat rqv 
crept tov vopov rrapaSeSopevrjv vrrovotav, rjvLKa dv 
TOLS dvOpajTTLVOLS XoyLOpols Crept TU)V hlO-TTOpOV- 

212 pevaiv i^aadevrjGCjoGLV rovro pev ’ Ayadapyldp 
KarayeXojros a£iov So/cet, rots 8e prj perd 8vcr- 
pevelas e^eratovGi <f>alverai peya ko1 ttoXXujv 
agiov iyKojplojv, el Kal Gojrqpias /cat crarptSos 
dvQpojrroi rtves vopMV <f>vXa.Kr)v Kal t rjv npos deov 
evaefieiav del rrporipoiGiv. 

213 (23) "Ort 8e ovk ayvoovvres evtot rdov ovyypa<fxi ojv 
to e#vos rjpojv, aAA’ vcro <f>66vov rivos rj St’ aAAas 
alrlas ovp£ vytets rrjv pvrjprjv napeXirrov, reKprjpiov 
ot/zat crape^etv. 'lepoSvvptos yap o rrjv crept twf 
8ta8oyaiv loroplav Gvyyeypa<f>el>s Kara rov avrov 
pev rjv ’UKaralcp ypovov, (f>lXos 8’ cov ’Avrtyovov 

214 rov fiaoiXeoJS rrjv Hvplav errerporrevev . aAA’ opojs 
'E/caratos pev Kal fiifiXlov eypaipe rrepl rjputv, 
'lepo'jvvpos 8’ ovhapov Kara rrjv iGroplav epvrj - 

1 et? L Lat.: om. Grotius. the sense then being “ to avoid 
dreams . . . when . . 

a Date unknown. Appian refers to the reduction of 
Jerusalem by Ptolemy I (Syr. 50). 

6 Of Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese, c. 360-265; his 
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they neither bear arms nor take any agricultural 
operations in hand, nor engage in any other form 
of public service, but pray with outstretched hands 
in the temples until the evening. Consequently, 
because the inhabitants, instead of protecting 
their city, persevered in their folly, Ptolemy, son 
of Lagus, was allowed to enter with his army ; ° 
the country was thus given over to a cruel master, 
and the defect of a practice enjoined by law was 
exposed. That experience has taught the whole 
world, except that nation, the lesson not to resort 
to dreams and traditional fancies about the law, 
until its difficulties are such as to baffle human 
reason.” 

Agatharcides finds such conduct ridiculous ; dis¬ 
passionate critics will consider it a grand and highly 
meritorious fact that there are men who consistently 
care more for the observance of their laws and for 
their religion than for their own lives and their 
country’s fate. 

(23) That the omission of some historians to Malicious,', 
mention our nation was due, not to ignorance, but Hieronymus 
to envy or some other disingenuous reason, I think etc - 
1 am in a position to prove. Hieronymus, 6 who wrote 
the history of Alexander’s successors, was a con¬ 
temporary of Hecataeus, and, owing to his friendship 
with King Antigonus,® became governor of Syria. 

Yet, whereas Hecataeus devoted a whole book to us, 
Hieronymus, although he had lived almost within 

history of the Diadochi from the death of Alexander to that 
of Pyrrhus was a leading authority on that period. His 
Syrian appointment is not mentioned elsewhere. 

c Surnamed the One-eyed, c. 381-301 n.c., general of 
Alexander and after his death monarch of Asia. 
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popevae , kclltol oyeSop ev rots t otto is SiarerpujKvs. 
rooovrov ai rrpoaipeaeis rwv dvdpdoTrwv hifjpeyKav 
rep p.h yap eSo£apep Kal orrovhalas ehai ppfjprjs 
d^ioi, rw 8e irpos rfjP aX fjdeiav navrajs re redd os 

215 ovk evyvwpov iveoKorpaep. apKodcn S’ optus els 
rrjp aTToSedjcp rfjs dpyaiorrjros at re Alyvrrrlcov 
Kal XaXSalcop /cat QoivLkiov avaypa^al rrpds 
eKeipacs re roaovroc rtop 'EXXfjPwv ovyypa<f>els. 

216 ert Se Kal rrpos rocs elprjpevois Qe6(f>iXos Kal 
0 eoSoros Kal A Ivaaeas Kal ’Apioro^avrjs Kal 
'Eppoyevrjs, E vfjpepos re Kal Kopcop Kal 'Loirrvplwv 
Kal rroXXol rives aAAot rdya, ov yap eyioye rraaiv 
evr ervyrjKa rocs fiiftXlots, ov rrapepyws fjptbv 

217 ipv-q povev Kaa ip . ol rroXXol Se rd>p elpr/pevcov 
dvhpojv rfjs pev aXrjdelas ra>v e£ apyfjs rrpay par cop 
Sif/paprov, on pfj rats iepals fjpdip filfiXois evervyov, 
Koivdjs pevroi rrepl rfjs dpyaiorrjros drravres pe- 

218 paprvpfjKaaiv , vrrep fjs rd vvv Xeyeiv rrpoeBeprjP, 6 

pevroi QaXrjpevs Arjpfjrpios Kal OtAam 6 rrpe- 
erfivrepos Kal EvnoXepos ov rroXv rfjs aXrjdelas 
Sifjpaprov. ols avyyiyvuxTKeiP a£iov ov yap evfjv 
avrois pera rrdarjs aKpifielas rois fjperepois ypap- 
paai irapaKoXovdelv. 

219 (24) °Ev en poi Ke<j>aXaiov vnoXelrrerai rcov Kara 
rfjp dpyfjv rrporedevrcop rod Xoyov, ras SiafSoXds Kal 

a Josephus perhaps owes his knowledge of these names to 
second-hand information, whether written (Alexander 
Polyhistor or Nicolas of Damascus), or orally supplied by 
literary friends in Rome. Reinach thinks they are all 
derived from Alexander Polyhistor. This is probable in the 
case of the two first named. Theodotus (if the author of a 
hexameter poem on Sichem and the story of Dinah is meant) 
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our borders, has nowhere mentioned us in his history. 
So widely different were the views of these two men. 
One thought us deserving of serious notice ; the eyes 
of the other, through an ill-natured disposition, were 
totally blind to the truth. However, our antiquity 
is sufficiently established by the Egyptian, Chaldaean, 
and Phoenician records, not to mention the numerous 
Greek historians. In addition to those already 
cited, Theophilus, Theodotus, Mnaseas, Aristophanes, 
Hermogenes, Euhemerus, Conon, Zopyrion,“ and, 
may be, many more—for my reading has not been 
exhaustive—have made more than a passing allusion 
to us. The majority of these authors have mis¬ 
represented the facts of our primitive history, because 
they have not read our sacred books ; but all concur 
in testifying to our antiquity, and that is the point 
with which I am at present concerned. Demetrius 
Phalereus, 6 the elder Philo, and Eupolemus c are 
exceptional in their approximation to the truth, and 
[their errors] may be excused on the ground of their 
inability to follow quite accurately the meaning of 
our records. 

(24) I have still to deal with one of the topics pro¬ 
posed at the beginning of this work, d namely, to 

was probably a Samaritan. Mnaseas is mentioned again in 
Ap. ii. 112 and A . i. 94. Aristophanes may be the famous 
Alexandrian librarian. Euhemerus is celebrated for his 
rationalistic explanation of Greek mythology. 

6 c. 345-2S3 b.c. ; an Attic orator and afterwards librarian 
at Alexandria under Ptolemy I, credited by pseudo-Aristeas 
and Josephus (Ap. ii. 46) with having been instrumental in 
obtaining a Greek version of the Pentateuch. But he is here 
probably confused with another Demetrius, a Jewish historian. 

c Jewish writers on Biblical subjects of the second cent. 
b.c. : “ the elder Philo ” an epic poet, Eupolemus a historian. 

* §§ 4 f. 


Further 

Greek 

witnesses. 
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rd? Xoi8oplas, als Kexpqvral rives Kara rod yevovs 
qpiajv, drro8et$ai ipev8ets, Kal rots yeypa<f>ocn 

220 ravras Kad' eavrojv yp-qoaadai (xdprvaiv. on piev 
ovv Kal erepois rovro rroXXots crvpiftefiqKe 8id rqv 
eviojv 8vopieveiav, oipiai yiyvioaKeiv rods rrXeov 
rats laroplais evrvyyavovras . Kal yap i9vd>v 
rives Kal ro>v ev8o^orarcov rroXeojv pvrraiveiv rqv 
evyeveiav Kal raj rroXirelas irreyeipr^aav Xoi8opetv, 

221 OeoTTopiTTOS p-ev rqv > A9qva(a>v, rqv 8e Aa/ceScu- 
poviojv HoXuKpdrrjs, o' 8e rov T pirroXiriKOV ypdiftas, 
ov yap 8q Qeorropirros ionv d>s oiovral rives, Kal 
rqv Qqfiaiojv rroXiv rrpoae8aKev > 1 iroXXa 8e Kal 
Tlpaios iv rats laroplais rrepl ra>v rrpoeipqpievojv 

222 Kal rrepl aXXa>v fiefiXaa<j)qp,qKev. p,aXiora 8e rovro 
r roiovoi rots ev8o£ordrois rrpoorrXeKopevoi, nves fJiev 
Sia <f>9ovov Kal KaKorj9eiav } aXXoi 8e Sea rov Kaivo- 
Xoyelv 2 pivqpiqs a^ia>9qaeo9ai vopii^ovres■ napa piev 
ovv rots avoqrois ravrqs ov 8iapiaprdvovoi rfjs 
eXrrlSos, ol S’ vyialvovres rfj Kplaei rroXAqv avrdtv 
p,ox9rjplav Kara8iKal,ovai. 

223 (25) T cvv S’ els qpids fiXaa<j>qpud)v qp£avro [xev Al- 
yvrrnor fiovXopievoi 8’ eKeivois nves xapc'^ea&u 
rraparperreiv errex^lpqaav r-qv aXq9eiav, ovre rqv 
els A’lyvrrrov d<j>i£iv ids eyevero rd>v qpierepojv 
rrpoyovwv opioXoyovvres, ovre rqv e£o8ov aXq- 

224 9evovres• air las 8e rroXXds eXafiov rov puaetv 

1 So, with N'aber, I conjecture, from the Lat. momordit .* 
-po<re\cL^ev L. 

2 Dind.: Kevo\oyeiv L. 


a Of Chios. <•. 3Is-300. pupil of Isocrates and an acri¬ 
monious historian. 
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expose the fictitious nature of the accusations and (in.)Caium- 
aspersions cast by certain persons upon our nation, tlic 
and to convict the authors of them out of their own Semites, 
mouths. That many others have, through the Similar 
animosity of individuals, met with the same fate, is 8 

a fact of which, I imagine, all habitual readers of nations, 
history are aware. Various authors have attempted 
to sully the reputation of nations and of the most 
illustrious cities, and to revile their forms of govern¬ 
ment. Theopompus a attacked Athens, Polycrates b 
Lacedaemon ; the author of the Trlpoliticus c 
(who was certainly not, as some suppose, Theo¬ 
pompus) included Thebes in his strictures ; Timaeus d 
in his histories freely abused these and other states 
besides. These critics are most virulent in then- 
attacks on persons of the highest celebrity, some out 
of envy and spite, others in the belief that the novelty 
of their language will procure them notoriety. In 
this expectation they find fools who do not disappoint 
them ; by men of sound judgement their depravity 
is severely condemned. 

(25) The libels upon us originated with the The 
Egyptians. To gratify them, certain authors under- fif/origin- 
took to distort the facts ; they misrepi-esented the atorsof 
circumstances of the entry of our ancestors into calumnies. 
Egypt, and gave an equally false account of their for 

departure. The Egyptians had many reasons for malignity. 

6 His Laconica is mentioned l\y Athenaeus iv. 139 d ; doubt¬ 
fully identified with a fourth-century Athenian sophist. 

c The “ Three states book,” also called the “ Three- 
headed book ” (Tpucdpai'oj), a pamphlet attacking Athens, 

Sparta, and Thebes, put out in the name of Theopompus by 
his enemy Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who so successfully 
imitated the style of Theopompus as to bring the latter into 
universal odium (Pausan. vi. 18. 3). 

d Nicknamed 'Eir it i/xatos, “ fault-finder”; cf. § 16 note. 
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Kal <j)doveZv, to pev e£ apxfjs on Kara rrjv y_(hpav 
avrwv iSwaorevaav rjpwv ol rrpoyovoi KaKelOev 
dnaXXayevres err l rrjv oiKeiav ndXiv evSaipovrjoav. 
el9’ rj rovrwv 1 vnevavr lottos noXXrjv avrois ev- 
erroirjcrev ‘iySpav, rocrovrov rrjs rjperepas 8ia<f>epov- 
orjs evoefielas rrpos rrjv vtt' eKelvwv vevopiapevrjv, 

225 ocrov deov <f>vcris t,wwv dXoywv hieorrjKe. koivov 
pev yap avrois eerrt rrarpiov to ravra 6eovs vopileiv, 
I8ia Se rrpos dXXrjXovs £v rats npats avrwv 8ia- 
rjrepovrai. KOV(f>oi Se Kal avorjroi rravrarracnv av- 
Qpwrroi, kokws e£ apxfjs eldiapevoi 8o£a£eiv rrepl 
6ewv, piprjaaadai jxev rrjv aepvorrjra rrjs rjperepas 
OeoXoylas ovk ixcLpijcrav, opwvres Se t,rjXovpevovs 

226 vt: 6 rroXXwv £<f>6ovrjerav. els rocrovrov yap rjXOov 
avolas Kal piKpoi/rvylas evioi rwv Trap’ avrois, door 
ouSe rats apyaiais avrwv dvaypacfrals wKvrjcrav 
ivavrla Xeyeiv, aXXa Kal o<f>ioiv avrois evavrla ypa- 
efrovres VT7o rvcfrXorrjros rod rradovs rjyvorjaav. 

221 (26) ’E rf>' evos 8e rrpwrov arrjaw rov Xoyov, w Kal 

pdprvpi puKpov eprrpoodev rrjs apxaiorrjros £xPV~ 

228 adprjv. 6 yap Xlavedws ovros, 6 rrjv AlyvnriaKrjv 
laroplav £k rwv lepwv ypapparwv pedepprjveveiv 
VTrecrxppevos, rrpoenrwv rovs rjperepovs rrpoyovovs 
TToXXals pvpidaiv errl rrjv Alyvrrrov eXOovras 
Kparrjoai rwv evoiKovvrwv, eir avros opoXoywv 
Xpovw rraXiv varepov eKrreoovras rrjv vvv ’I ov- 
8alav Karaerxeiv Kal Krlaavras ’lepoooXvpa rov 
vewv KaraoKevaaaodai, pe-XP L P'* v rovrwv rjKoXov- 

1 tovtuv L Lat. : tQv iep&v Spanheim. 


a i.e. in the time of the patriarch Joseph. Josephus 
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their hatred and envy. There was the original 
grievance of the domination of our ancestors over 
their country,® and their renewed prosperity when 
they had left it and returned to their own land. 
Again, the profound contrast between the two cults 6 
created bitter animosity, since our religion is as far 
removed from that which is in vogue among them as 
is the nature of God from that of irrational beasts. 
For it is their national custom to regard animals as 
gods, and this custom is universal, although there are 
local differences in the honours paid to them. 0 These 
frivolous and utterly senseless specimens of humanity, 
accustomed from the first to erroneous ideas about 
the gods, were incapable of imitating the solemnity 
of our theology, and the sight of our numerous 
admirers filled them with envy. Some of them 
carried their folly and narrow-mindedness so far that 
they did not hesitate to contradict their ancient 
chronicles, nay, in the blindness of their passion, they 
failed to perceive that in what they wrote they 
actually contradicted themselves. 

(26) The first writer, on whom I propose to dwell 
at some length, is one whose evidence has already 
served me a little way back d to prove our antiquity— 
I mean Manetho. This author, having promised to 
translate the history of Egypt from the sacred books, 
begins by stating that our ancestors entered Egypt 
in their myriads and subdued the inhabitants, and 
goes on to admit that they were afterwards driven 
out of the country, occupied what is now Judaea, 
founded Jerusalem, and built the temple. So far 

apparently identifies the Hycsos with the ancestors of the 
Jews (§ 103). b Or “ nations.” 

e Cf. e.g. Juvenal, Sat. xv., and Ap. ii. 65 below. 
d § 73. 


(i.) Calum¬ 
nies of 
Manetho 
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229 drjoe rats dvaypacf>als • eneira 8e hovs e^ovalav 
aura) Sta rou <f>ava t ypaipew ra pvQevopeva Kal 
Aeyopeva rrepi row ' lovhalow Aoyovs amdavovs 
rrapevefiaAev, avapi£ai fiovA opevos rjp.iv rrAfjdos 
Alyvrrriojv Aenpadv Kal errl dAAois appajarr/paoiV, 
cu? <J>r)cn, cfrvyeiv eV rrjs Alyvrrrov Karayvatadevrow . 

230 ’Ap.evaj<f>LV yap fiaoiAea npoaOels, ijjevhes ovopa, 
Kal hid rovro xpovov avrov rrjs fiacnAelas oplaai 
per) roAprjoas, Kalroi ye errl row dAAcov fdaoiAeojv 
aKpifiios ra err] rrpoanQels, rovrep npocranreL 
Tivas pvdoAoylas, imAad opevos ayehov on rev- 
raKoaioLS erecn Kal heKaoKrtb rrporepov IcrroprjKe 
yeveadai rrjv rd>v rroipevcov e£ohov els 'lepoooAvpa. 

231 T edpiocns yap rjv fiacnAevs ore e^r/eaav, diro he 
rovrov rd>v peratjv 1 f}aoiAea>v Kar avrov ean 
rpiaKooia evevrjKovrarpia err) p^XP L r ^ iV ^uo 
aheAepwv Hedcv Kal 'EpjLtatou, (Lv rov pev 'LeQiov 
A lyvnrov, rov he "Eppaiov Aavaov perovopa- 
adrjval cf>r)OLV, ov eKpaAow o HeOaJs efiaoiAevaev 
err/ vd' Kal per ’ aurov 6 npeofdvrepos redv vlodv 

232 avrov 'Papiftrjs • roaovrois ovv rrporepov ereaiv 
drreAQelv e£ Alyvrrrov rovs narepas r/pedv cdpo- 
AoyrjKOJS elra rov ’ Apevco(f>iv elarroLrjaas epfioAipov 

1 roi Tov tGiv fiera^O (after Lat.) Xiese: toijtwv g€~a|i> tuv L. 


“ Cf. “ the boil of Egypt " (perhaps elephantiasis), Deut. 
xxviii. 27. 

b Lit. “ adding.’’ 

c Josephus’s criticism is unreasonable. Manetho clearly 
distinguished between two expulsions from Egypt: (1) that 
of the Hycsos who founded Jerusalem (§ 85-90); (2) that of 
the lepers, etc., under Osarsiph (— Moses) who, with the 
descendants of the Hycsos, returned and overran the country 
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he followed the chronicles ; but at this point, under 
the pretext of recording fables and current reports 
about the Jews, he took the liberty of introducing 
some incredible tales, wishing to represent us as 
mixed up with a crowd of Egyptian lepers and others, on the 
who for various maladies a were condemned, as he Egypt! fr ° n 
asserts, to banishment from the country. Inventing b 
a king named Amenophis, an imaginary person, the story of 
date of whose reign he consequently did not venture j^ e th<F h,s 
to fix (although he adds the exact years of the other lepers, 
kings whom he mentions), he attaches to him certain 
legends, having presumably forgotten that he has 
already stated that the departure of the shepherds 
for Jerusalem took place 518 years previously. 0 For 
it was in the reign of Tethmosis d that they left, and, 
according to Manetho, the succeeding reigns covered 
a period of 393 years e down to the two brothers, 

Sethos and Hermaeus/ the former of whom, he says, 
took the name of Aegyptus and the latter that of 
Danaus. 9 Sethos, after expelling Hermaeus, reigned 
fifty-nine years, and his eldest son Rampses, who 
succeeded him, sixty-six. Thus after admitting that 
all those years had elapsed since our forefathers left 
Egypt, he now interpolates this fictitious Amenophis. 

(§ 233-250). The identification of the Amenophis under whom 
the second expulsion took place is doubtful, but Josephus 
is not justified in calling him “an imaginary person.” 

Manetho has already mentioned three kings of that name 
(§ 95-97). Josephus, notwithstanding his criticism, clearly, 
by his calculation of an interval of 518 years (= 393 + 59 -f 66, 

§ 231 f.), identified him with a later Amenophis IV. This, 
according to most commentators, was also the identification 
of Manetho. Reinach, however, gives reasons to show that 
Manetho identified him with Amenophis III (§ 97). 

d § 94 ; -Thoummosis, § 88. ' Cf. § 103. 

1 Called Harmais §§ 98 ff. a § 102. 
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fiaoiAea <f>7)ol rovrov emOvprjoai decov yeveadai 
Searr/v, coorrep "Clp els rojv rrpo avrov fiejjaaiAev- 
kotujv, dveveyKeZv Be rrjv emOvplav 6pa>vvpa> 
pev avrw 'Apevoxfjet, rrarpos Se YlaaTTios 1 ovri, 
delas Be Bokovvtl pereoxr]Kevai cfjvcreojs Kara re 

233 ao<f>lav Kal rrpoyveocnv rotv eoopevo>v. elrreZv ovv 
avru> TOVTOV TOV 6p.OJVUp.OV OTl SvVT]<7€TCU 6eOl>S 
ISeZv, el Ka.6o.pav otto re Xerrpcbv Kal rojv aXXojv 
piapwv dvOpdjrrojv rrjv yajpav arraoav tt oirjaeiev . 

234 rjadevra Be rov fiaoiXea rravras rovs ra awpara 
XeAojfirjpevovs 6 k rrjs A lyvrrrov ovvayayeZw yeve- 

235 odai Be ro rrXi)6os' pvpidBas oktoj- Kal rovrovs els 
ras Xidoroplas rds ev rip rrpos dvaroXrjv pepei 
rod AelXov epfiaAeZv avrov, ottojs epydtoivro Kal 
rd>v aAAojy Alyvrrriajv elev Keyujpiopevoi 3 


elvai 


86 


nvas ev avroZs Kal rcuv Xoylcov iepeojv <jjr]al Xerrpa 
230 avvexopevovs . 4 rov Be ’A pevaxj)(.v eKeZvov, rov 
<jo<j>ov Kal pavriKov avBpa, vrroBeZaai 5 rrpos avrov 
re Kal rov fiacriAea yoXov rwv detov, el fhaodevres 
ocfjd-qoovrai' Kal npooOepevov elrrelv ore ovppaxp- 
oovoi rives roZs piapoZs Kal rfjs Alyvrrrov Kpa- 
rrjoovcnv err ’ errj BeKarpla, prj roXprjoai pev 
avrov elrreZv ravra ra> ftacnXeZ, ypacf>rjv Be Kara- 
Xirrovra rrepl rrdvrojv eavrov dveXeZv, ev aOvpia 
237 Be eivai rov ftaoiAea. Karreira Kara Ae£iv ovrtos 
yeypaefiev “row S’ ev raZs Xaroplais d>s XP° V0 $ 

1 ed. pr. (rf. § -243): Ildjrios L. 

2 Niese (after Lat.): rou rrXridovs L. 

3 elev Ke\. (with Hohverda): oi iynexupicr/j-evoi L. 

4 Dindorf: crvyKexvuevovs L. 

5 Dind.: vrrooeladai L. 


0 Orus. ninth king of the XVIIIth Dynasty (§ 96); 
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This king, he states, wishing to be granted, like 
Or,® one of his predecessors on the throne, a vision 
of the gods, communicated his desire to his name¬ 
sake, Amenophis, son of Paapis, 6 whose wisdom 
and knowledge of the future were regarded as 
marks of divinity. This namesake replied that he 
would be able to see the gods if he purged the 
entire country of lepers and other polluted persons. 
Delighted at hearing this, the king collected all the 
maimed people in Egypt, numbering 80,000, and 
sent them to work in the stone-quarries c on the 
east of the Nile, segregated from the rest of the 
Egyptians. They included, he adds, some of the 
learned priests, who were afflicted with leprosy. 
Then this wise seer Amenophis was seized with a 
fear that he would draw down the wrath of the 
gods on himself and the king if the violence done 
to these men were detected ; and he added a pre¬ 
diction that the polluted people would find certain 
allies who would become masters of Egypt for 
thirteen years. He did not venture to tell this 
himself to the king, but left a complete statement 
in writing, and then put an end to himself. The 
king was greatly disheartened. 

Then Manetho proceeds (I quote his actual words) : 

“ When the men in the stone-quarries had con- 

probably confused with the god Horus. Herodotus (ii. 42) 
tells a similar story of Heracles in Egypt desiring a vision 
of the Theban Zeus (Amun). 

b Apparently a historical person, viz. Amenothes (or 
Amenophis), son of Hapi, minister of Amenophis III, whose 
statue with an inscription was discovered by Mariette 
(Maspero, Hist, ancienne, 1897, ii. 299, 44S ; quoted by 
Reinach). 

® Cf. Herod, ii. 8. 
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iKavos SirjXdev raXanrajpovvrajv, a£uv6els 6 fiacn- 
Xevs iva rrpos KaraXvcnv avrols kcll OKeTvqv cltto- 
peplor) rrjv rore rwv rrotpev ojv eprjpcodelcrav ttoXiv 
A vapiv avveydjprjcrev eon 8’ rj ttoXls {Kara rrjv 

238 deoXoylav avoid ev) T vrfiovios. ot Se els ravrrjv 
elaeXdovres Kal rov rorrov rovrov els o-rrooracnv 
eyovre s', rjyepova a vru>v Xeyopevov riva rd>v 
’ HAto77oAtra>v lepecov 'Oadparafiov iorrjoavro Kal 
rovrop TreiQapyrjOovres 1 ev ttclcuv copKCoporrjoav. 

239 o 8e TrpaiTov pev avrols vopov edero prjre rrpocr- 
Kvvelv Qeovs prjre rd>v pdXiora ev Alyvirroj 
Oepiorevop^evoov lepd>v £<pcuv a ?reyeodai prfSevos, 
iravra Se dveiv Kal dvaXovv, ovvdnreodai 8e 

240 prjSevl TrXrjv rtov avvoopoapivtov. roiavra 8e 
vopoOerr/oas Kal TrXelara aXXa pdXiora rols 
AlyuiTTLOLS idicrpols evavnovpeva eKeXevcrev ttoXv- 
yeipla ra rrjs rroXecos eTnoKevateiv relyr] Kal Trpos 
TToXepov erolpovs ylveodai rov Trpos 'Apevuxjnv rov 

241 fiacuXea. avros Se rrpooXafiopevos pe6' eavrov 
Kal rd>v aXXojv lepeajv Kal ovppepiappevcov errepife 
rrpeo^eis rrpos rovs vtto TeOpwcrews drreXaadevras 
rroipevas els rroXiv rrjv KaXovpevrjV 'lepoaoXvpa, 
Kal ra KaO ’ eavrov Kal rods aXXovs rovs ovv- 
aripaodevras SpXtooas rjfflov ovvemcrrpareveiv opo- 

242 dvpaSov err' A? yvrrrov. errdfjeiv 2 pev ovv avrovs 
eTrrjyye’iXaro rrpcorov pev els Avapiv rrjv TrpoyoviKrjV 
avrwv rrarplSa Kal ra emrrjSeia rods oyXois 
rrapetfeiv d<f>96vu>s, vrreppayqcreodai Se ore 8eot 
Kal paSlajs VTToyeipLOv avrols rrjv yiopav rroirjeetv. 

1 f'd. pr .: -TjcravT€S L. 2 iirava^eiv Cobet. 
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tinued long in misery, the king acceded to their 
request to assign them for habitation and protec¬ 
tion the abandoned city of the shepherds, called 
Auaris, and according to an ancient theological 
tradition dedicated to Typhon.® Thither they 
went, and, having now a place to serve as a base 
for revolt, they appointed as their leader one of the 
priests of Heliopolis called Osarsiph, 6 and swore 
to obey all his orders. By his first law he ordained 
that they should not worship the gods nor abstain 
from the flesh of any of the animals held in special 
reverence in Egypt, but should kill and consume 
them all, and that they should have no connexion 
with *any save members of their own confederacy. 
After laying down these and a multitude of other 
laws, absolutely opposed to Egyptian custom, he 
ordered all hands to repair the city walls and make 
ready for war with King Amenophis. Then, in 
concert with other priests and polluted persons 
like himself, he sent an embassy to the shepherds, 
who had been expelled by Tethmosis, in the city 
called Jerusalem, setting out the position of him¬ 
self and his outraged companions, and inviting 
them to join in a united expedition against Egypt. 
He undertook to escort them first to their ancestral 
home at Auaris, to provide abundant supplies for 
their multitudes, to fight for them when the 
moment came, and without difficulty to reduce the 
country to submission. The shepherds, delighted 

“ Of. §§ 78, 86. 

b Although Osarsiph plays the part of, and is identified 
with, Moses (§ 250), the name, as lteinach suggests, looks 
like a transformation of Joseph, the Egyptian Osiris being 
substituted for the first syllable, incorrectly regarded as 
derived from the Hebrew Jah. 
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243 ot Be vnepyapels yevopevot ndvres npodvpa>s 
els k pvpidBas avBpdjv ovve^wpprjoav Kal per’ 
ov noXv TjKov els Avapiv. ' Apevu>(f>t.s S’ 6 ro>v 

nr low fiaotXevs cos envdero rd Kara rf/v 
eKelvojv e<f>oBov, ov perplojs avveyvOrj rfjs napd 
’Apevaxpeoxs rod Waanios pvrjadels npoBrjXcvoeaJS- 

244 Kal nporepov avvayaycov nXfjdos Alyvnrlojv Kal 
ftovXevaapevos perd row ev rovrois rjyepovtov rd 
re lepd £<pa rd jrpdjra^ 1 pdXicrra ev rots lepois 
npo'jpeva d>s eavrov 2 pereneptparo Kal rots' /card 
pepos lepevoi napijyyeXXev cos do<f>aXecrrara row 

245 Oecov avyKpvifjai rd %oava. rov Be vlov Jleda>v y 
rov Kal ' PapeocrrjV and 'Patprjovs rov narpos 
(hvopaopevov, nevraerr) dvra e^edero npds rov 
eavrov cfrlXov. avrds Se Stands <ovv> rots 
aXXois AlyvnrloLS, ovcnv els rpiaKovra pvpiaBas 
dvBpdjv payipowdroov, Kal rots noXeplots an- 

246 avrrjoas 3 ov ovvefiaXev, aXXa peXXeiv* deopayelv 
voploas naXivBpoprjoas rjKev els Xlepefnv, dvaXafiiLv 
re rov re T Amv Kal rd aXXa rd e’/cetcre peranep- 
<j>Qevra lepd leva evdvs els AW ion lav avv dnav rt ra> 
aroXw Kal nXrjdei rodv Alyvnrlojv dvijyQt]- ydpirt 
yap rjv avra> vnoyelptos 6 row AlOtonow fiaaiXevs- 

247 os° vnoBe^dpevos Kal rods oyXovs n dvr as vnoXafidw 
ots eayev fj ycdpa rcdv npds avOpojnlvrjv rpo(f>rjv 
eniryBelojv, Kal noXets Kal Kcdpas npos rrjv row 
nenpojpevow rptcr/catSe/ca ere ov and rfjs dpyfjs 
avrov 6 eKnrojcnv avrdpKeis, ovy fjrrov Se /cat 

1 Ora. Lat. 2 Xiese: (is ye at Wbv L. 

3 Xiese (after Lat.): d-avT-r/caaiv L. 

4 wq oetv (rf. i, -263) Herwerden. 

5 Xiese (after Lat.): adev L. 

6 + eh rr)v L: a verb such as Trapeax ev is desiderated. 
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with the idea, all eagerly set off in a body number¬ 
ing 200,000 men, and soon reached Auaris. 

“ The news of their invasion sorely perturbed 
Amenophis, king of Egypt, who recalled the pre¬ 
diction of Amenophis, son of Paapis. He began 
by assembling the Egyptians, and, after delibera¬ 
tion with their chiefs, sent for the sacred animals 
which were held in most reverence in the temples, 
and instructed the priests in each district to conceal 
the images of the gods as securely as possible. 
His five-year-old son Sethos, also called Ramesses 
after his grandfather Ra(m)pses, a he entrusted to 
the care of a 6 friend. He then crossed [the Nile, 
with] 300,000 of the most efficient warriors of 
Egypt and met the enemy. Instead, however, of 
engaging them, he, under the belief that he was 
about to fight against the gods, turned back and 
impaired to Memphis. There he picked up Apis 
and the other sacred animals which he had ordered 
to be brought thither, and at once, with all his 
army and the Egyptian population, started up 
country for Ethiopia, whose king was under obliga¬ 
tion to him and at his service. The latter made 
him welcome and maintained the whole multitude 
with all the products of the country suitable for 
human consumption, assigned them cities and 
villages sufficient for the destined period of thirteen 
years’ banishment from the realm, and moreover c 

0 The genealogy here given supports lleinach’s opinion 
that the King Amenophis of this story (according to 
Josephus an imaginarv person, § 230) —Amenophis III 
(rf. % 07). 

6 Literally, “ his ” ; (?) the king of Ethiopia named later. 
• Or “ above all.” 
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ovparoTreSov AWlottikov rrpos (pvXaKrjv errera^e 
rots' 77ap’ ’ Aji€vto(f)€UJS rov fiaatXecos i~l roov 

248 op'iiov rrjs Alyvrrrov. Kal ra ptev Kara rqv Aldto- 
rrlav roiavra' ol 8e HoXvpiirat KareX&ovres uvv 
rods pttapots row Alyvrrrlow ovrcos dvootors 1 rots 
avdpioTTots rrpoaqveydqaav, (Lore rqv row rrpoetpq- 
ptevoov Kparrjcnv ypvoov <f>alvecrdat rots rdre ra 

249 rovroDv aoejSqptara deooptevots’ Kal yap ov ptovov 
rroXets Kal Kcoptas everrpqoav, ovhe lepoavXovvres 
ou 8 e Xvptatvoptevot £oava Oedw rjpKOvvro, aAAa Kal 
rots dSvrois 2 orrravtots ra>v aefiaarevoptevcov tepwv 
Ijipcov ypooptevot StereXovv, Kal dvras Kal o(f>ayel$ 
rovroov tepets Kal npo^rjras rjvayKa^ov ylveadat 

250 xal yvptvovs e£efiaXXov. Xeyerat 8e ort <o> rqv 
rroXtrelav Kal rovs voptovs avrols KarafiaXoptevos 
tepeiis ro yevos ’ llXtorroXlrqs ovopta ’Ooapol</> 
arro rov iv 'HAiotiTroAet deov 'Ocrlpecos, cos pier- 
e[3r) els rovro ro yevos, ptereredq rovvopta Kal 
npoaqyopevOq Xlcovcrfjs.” 

251 (27) n A ptev ovv AtyvTrrtoi (f>epovat rrepl ru>v ’I ov- 
Satcov raxrv earl Kal ere pa rrXelova, a napirjpu 
avvropttas eve/ca. Xeyet Se 6 Xlavedoos rrdXtv on 
ptera ravra errrjXdev o 'Aptevoo<f)is arro AWtorrlas 
ptera pteydXqs Bvvdpteojs Kal o' vios avrov 'Pdpufrqs, 
Kal avros eytov Svvapuv, Kal crvptfiaXovres ol Svo 
rots rroipteat Kal rots puapots evtKr/crav avrovs Kal 
ttoXXovs anoKreivavres ehloo^av avrovs dypt rcov 

252 optcov rrjs Hvplas. ravra ptev Kal ra roiavra 
M avedcos ovveypatfjeV ort 8 e Xqpet Kal ifjev Serat 

1 + Kal L. 
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stationed an Ethiopian army on the Egyptian 
frontier to protect King Amenophis and his 
subjects. 

“ Such was the condition of affairs in Ethiopia. 
Meanwhile the Solymites a came down 6 with the 
polluted Egyptians, and treated the inhabitants in 
so sacrilegious a manner that the regime of the 
shepherds seemed like a golden age c to those who 
now beheld the impieties of their present enemies. 
Not only did they set cities and villages on fire, 
not only did they pillage the temples and mutilate 
the images of the gods, but, not content with that, 
they habitually used the very sanctuaries as 
kitchens for roasting the venerated sacred animals, 
and forced the priests and prophets to slaughter 
them and cut their throats, and then turned them 
out naked. It is said that the priest who gave 
them a constitution and code of laws was a native 
of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph d after the Helio- 
politan god Osiris, and that when he went over to 
this people he changed his name and was called 
Moses.” 

(27) Such and much more, which, for brevity’s 
sake, I omit, is Egyptian gossip about the Jews. 
Manetho adds that Amenophis subsequently 
advanced from Ethiopia with a large army, his son 
Rampses at the head of another, and that the two 
attacked and defeated the shepherds and their 
polluted allies, killing many of them and pursuing 
the remainder to the frontiers of Syria. That, with 
more of a similar kind, is Manetho’s account. Before 

a i.e. the inhabitants of Hierosolyma (§ 241); cf. §§ 173 f. 
with note. 

> Or “ back.” « Literally, “ gold.” d Cf. § 238. 
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nepuf>avd>s eniBel£a), npoBiaareiXapevos exeivo to )v 
varepov npos aXXovs 1 Xeydrjaopevujv evexa. SeS cuxe 
yap ovros rjpiv xal wpoXoyqxev e£ apyfjs to 2 prj 
elva t to yevos Alyvnrlovs, aAA’ avrovs etjcodev 
eneXOovras xparrjaai rrjs Aiyvnrov xal nd\iv 

253 avrrjs dneXdelv. or t S’ ovx dveplydrjaav rjpiv 
varepov rdov Alyvnrlaiv ol rd aiopara XeXojfir)- 
pevoi, xal on ex rovrcov ovx rjv Mcouo^s o rov 
Xaov ayaydiv, aXXa 7 roAAats eyeyove t yeve als 
7 -porepov, ravra neipdaopai Sta rd>v vn' avrov 
Xeyopevaiv eXeyyetv. 

254 (28) Updorrjv Si) rrjv alriav rov nXaaparos vno- 
rlderai xarayeXaarov. 6 fiaaiXevs yap, <f>rjaiv, 
' Apevaxf)is enedvprjae rovs Oeovs IBeiv. nolovs 
el pev rovs nap avrols vevopoderrjpevovs, rov 
fiovv xal rpayov xal xpoxoBelXovs xal xvvoxecf)d- 

255 Aoujj eojpa. rovs ovpavlovs Se nu>s eBvvaro; xal 
Sta rt ravrrjv iaye rrjv imQvplav ; on vrj Ala 
xal nporepos avrov fiaoiXevs aAA os' ea>paxe t. 
t rap’ exelvov roivvv inenvaro noranol rives elai 
xal rlva rponov avrovs eiSev, (Zone xaivrjs avra> 

256 reyvrjs ovx eBei. aAA a ao<f>os rjv d pavns St’ ov 
rovro xaropdwaeiv 6 fiaaiXevs vneXapfiave. xal 
nu>s ov t Tpoeyvoj rd ddvvarov avrov rrjs emdvplas; 
ov yap dnefirj. rlva Be xal Xoyov etye Sta rovs 
rjxpojrrjpiaapevovs rj Xenpcbvras a<f>aveis elvai 
rovs Oeovs ; opyiCovrai yap enl rots doefirjpaoiv, 

257 ovx ini rots' eXarrwpaai rwv ocvpdruiv. dxrdj 

1 Xiese: a\X^\ow L. 2 Xiese: re L. 

° Literally, “ (res,) by Zeus.” This common Greek phrase, 
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proceeding to show the manifest absurdity and un- 
truthfulness of his statements, I will make one pre¬ 
liminary observation, which bears on the replies to 
be made later on to other authors. Manetho has 
granted us one fact. He has admitted that our race 
was not of Egyptian origin, but came into Egypt 
from elsewhere, conquered it, and afterwards left it. 

The further facts that we were not, in the sequel, 
mixed up with Egyptian cripples, and that Moses, the 
leader of our people, so far from being one of them, 
lived many generations earlier, I shall now endeavour 
to prove from Manetho’s own statements. 

(28) At the outset, the very hypothesis of his Criticism 
fictitious story is ridiculous. King Amenophis, he Manetuo's 
savs, desired to sec the gods. What, gods ? If those st0I ;y- it' 
established by their law arc intended—bull, goat, absurdity 
crocodiles, and dog-faced baboons—he saw them 
already. Or the celestial gods—how could lie have 
seen them ? And why had he this passionate desire ? 
Because, forsooth," another king 6 before him had 
seen them. He had® therefore learnt from his pre¬ 
decessor what they were like and how he saw them ; 
conseqitently no new method of procedure was re¬ 
quired. Again, the seer, by whose help the king 
hoped to achieve his end, was a sage. How was it 
then that he failed to foresee the impossibility of 
attaining it ? For it was not realized. And what 
ground was there for attributing the invisibility of 
the gods to the presence of mutilated persons or 
lepers ? Impiety excites their wrath, not physical 
deformities. Then, how could 80,000 lepers and 

which sounds strange in a Jewish work, recurs (according 
to the restored text) in .Ip. ii. 203. b Or (§ 232). 

- c Possibly we should insert “ would therefore have 
learnt.” 
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Se pvptdSas rwv Xerrpwv xul kukws StaKetpevwv 
ttws olov re pta a^eSov rjpepa ovXXeyrjvat; ttws 
he rrapr'jKOVuev rov pdvrews 6 fiaotXevs ; 6 pev 

ydp avrov eKeXevoev i^optoat rrjs A lyvrrrov rovs 
XeXcofirjpevovs, 6 S' avrovs els ras Xtdoroptas 
evefiaXev, worrep rwv ipya.oopi.evwv Seopevos, aXX' 

258 ovx'i Kaddpat rrjv opav TTpoatpovpevos. (f>r)oi 
Se rov pev pavrtv avrov dveXelv rrjv opyrjv row 
dewv rrpoopwpevov /cat ra ovpfirjoopeva vepl rrjv 
Alyvrrrov, rw Se fiaotXel yeypappevrjv rrjv rrpop- 

259 pr/oiv 1 KaraXiTrelv. eira ttws ovk i£ dpx^js °' 
p dvr is rov avrov Odvarov vporjTTtoraro ; ttws Se 
ovk evdvs dvretnev rw fiaotXel fiovXopevw rovs 
deovs ISetv ; ttws S' evXoyos 6 <fiofios rwv prj Trap' 
avrov ovp.firjOop.evwv kokwv; rj rl pov eSet 
Trade tv ov Spdv 2 eavrdv eorrevSev; 

200 To Se Srj rravrwv evrjdeararov tS wpev. ttv6o- 
pevos ydp ravra /cat rrepl rwv pteXXovrwv <f>ofirjdets 
rovs XeXcofirjpevovs eKelvovs, wv avrw Kadapevoat 
TTpoelprjro rrjv Aiyvrrrov, ov Se Tore rrjs X 0J P as 
e$i]Xaaev, aAAa Ser/detoiv avrots eSa»/ce ttoXlv, ws 
(f>rjot, rrjv TraXat pev o'tKrjdeloav vtto rwv rroipevwv, 

261 Avaptv Se KaXovpevrjv. els rjv ddpotodevras a inovs 
rjyeptova (f>rjolv e£eXeod at rwv e£ 'HAtot/TroAea/S' 
TraXat yeyovorwv tepewv, /cat rovrov avrots elo- 
rjyrjoaadat prjre deovs TrpooKvvelv prjre rwv ev 3 
Alyvrrrw dprjOKevopevwv t,wwv arrex^odat, rrdvra 
Se dvetv /cat Kareodtetv, ovvdnreodat Se prjSevl 
rrXrjv rwv ovvwpoopevwv, opKots re to TrXrjdos 
evSrjoapevov, rj pr/v rovrois eppevetv rots vopots, 

1 ed. pr .: TTpbapritnv L. 

2 ov opav Herwerden: ov8’ av L. 
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invalids be collected in practically a single day a ? 
And why did the king neglect the seer’s advice ? 
The latter had bidden him banish the cripples from 
Egypt, whereas the king put them into the quarries, 
like one in need of labourers, rather than one who was 
determined to purge his country. Manetho further 
states that the seer killed himself, because he fore¬ 
saw the anger of the gods and the fate in store for 
Egypt, leaving to the king his prediction in writing. 
Then how was it that the seer did not divine his own 
death from the first ? Why did he not at once oppose 
the king’s desire to see the gods ? Was it reasonable 
to fear misfortunes that were not to happen in his 
lifetime ? Or what worse fate could have befallen 
him than the suicide he was in such a hurry to 
commit ? 

But let us consider the most ludicrous item in the 
whole story. Notwithstanding the warning he had 
received and his dread of the future, the king even 
then did not expel from the country the cripples, of 
whose presence he had been already told to purge 
Egypt, but instead gave them at their request a city 
called Auaris, once (according to Manetho) the 
residence of the shepherds. Here, he continues, 
they assembled, and chose for their leader one who 
had formerly been a priest of Heliopolis ; and by 
him were instructed not to worship the gods nor to 
abstain from the flesh of the animals reverenced in 
Egypt, but to kill and devour them all, and to have 
no connexion with any save members of their own 
confederacy. Then, after binding his followers by 
oath faithfully to abide by these laws, he fortified 

“ This is not mentioned in § 23 h 
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koli reiyl.aa.v7a rrjv A vapiv tt pos rov fiaaiXea 

262 rroXepov e^eveyKelv. Kal TrpoorlOrjaiv on errepipev 
els * lepoaoXv/xa rrapaKaXurv eKeivovs avrols avp- 
payelv Kal Bioaeiv avrols rrjv A vapiv vmayvov- 
pevos, etvai yap avrrjv rols €K rojv 'lepoaoXvpovv 
aefn^opevois TTpoyovLKTjv, dcf> rjs oppojpevovs avrovs 

263 ndaav rrjv Alyvrrrov Kade^eiv. elra rovs pev 
e—eXOelv eiKooi arparov pvpiaai Xeyei, rov fiaaiXea 
Be rwv Aiyvrrrlojv ’A pevaxf)iv ovk olopevov Belv 
deopayelv els rrjv AWiorrlav ev8vs drroBpavai, rov 
Be 5 Amv Kal nva ribv dXXovv iepcov Lipoov rrapa- 
redeiKevai rols lepevai Bia<f>vXdrreodai KeXevaavra. 

264 elra rovs ( lepoaoXvp.tras irreXdovras rds re rroXeis 
dviardvai Kal ra lepd KaraKoletv Kal rovs Upeas 1 
d-noacfidrreiv, oXa>s re prjBepias drrexeaOai rrapa- 

265 voplas prjBe chporrjros. o' Be rrjv rroXireiav Kal 
rovs vopovs avrols KarafiaXopevos 2 lepevs, (jrrjalv, 
rjv to yevos 'HXiOTroXlrrjs, ovopa S’ *Oaapal(f> 
aTro rov ev 'HAiourrdAct Qeov ’ Oalpeovs, peradepevos 

266 Se Xliovafjv avrov rrpoarjyopevae. rpioKaiBeKartu 
Be <f>rjaiv erei rov Wpevaxfnv, roaovrov yap avrui 
Xpovov elvai rfjs eKrrnLcews rreTTpiopevov, e£ 
AWioTrlas eneXdovra pera rroXXrjs arpanas Kal 
avpftaXovra rols rroipeai Kal rols piapols viKrjaai 
re rfj pd-XTI KaL Krelvai ttoXXovs emBuB^avra 
peypi rd>v rfjs Hvplas opa>v. 

267 (29) ’Ev rovrois naXiv ov avvlrjaiv dnidavuis i frev- 
Bopevos. ol yap Xerrpol Kal to per ’ avrow rrXrjdos, 
el Kal rrporepov dopy’i'Covro rip fiaaiXel Kal rols 
rd 776/31 avrovs TreTTOirjKoai Kara. [Ve] 3 rrjv rov 
pavreojs Trpoa.yopevaiv, dAA’ ore riov XiOoropiivv 

3 Bekker : irreat L Lat, 
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Auaris and declared war on the king. He also, adds 
Manetho, sent an invitation to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to make an alliance with him, promising 
them the eity of Auaris, as the ancestral home of any 
reeruits from Jerusalem, and as a base from which 
to become masters of the whole of Egypt. There¬ 
upon, he proceeds, they brought up an army of 
200,000 men, and Amenophis, king of Egypt, think¬ 
ing it wrong to fight against the gods, fled forthwith 
to Ethiopia, after entrusting Apis and some of the 
other saered animals to the custody of the priests. 
The Jerusalemites then overran the country, 
destroyed the cities, burnt down the temples, 
massacred the priests, and in short indulged in every 
kind of crime and brutality. The priest who gave 
them a constitution and a code was, according to 
Manetho, a native of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph 
after the Heliopolitan god Osiris, but changed his 
name to Moses. Thirteen years later-—that being 
the destined period of his exile—Amenophis, says 
our author, advanced from Ethiopia with a large 
army, attacked and defeated the shepherds and 
their polluted allies, and pursued them, with great 
slaughter, to the Syrian frontier. 

(29) Here again the author is unconscious of the 
improbability of his fictitious tale. However in¬ 
dignant the lepers and their horde may formerly have 
been with the king and the others who had, under 
the seer’s directions, so ill-treated them, yet surely 
on emerging from the stone-quarries and being pre- 

2 ed. pr. : KarafiaWopevoi L. 3 Om, Lat. 
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e£fjA6ov Kal noXcv nap ’ avrov Kal ^ajpav eAafiov, 
navrws 1 av yeyovecaav npaorepot npos avrov. 

___ > £\9 5 ~ ’if 1 5 £/ \ 5 ~ 3 

268 €L 0 € or) K(LK€LVOV CfUCTOVV, LOL(L jl€V OV aVTCO 

enefiov Xevov, ovk av Se Trpos a rravras rjpavro 
noXepcov, SrjXov on nXecaras eyovres avyyevelas 

269 roaovroc ye to nXqdos ovres. opews Se Kal rols 
dvdpcorroLS rroAe/ieiv SceyvwKores ovk av els rovs 
avrwv deovs noXepeecv iroXpcqaav ot)S’ vnevav- 
rewrarovs edevro vopcovs rocs rrarplois avrwv Kal 

270 ocs everpd<f>r)oav. Set Se r/peas rw Alavedw* X°-P lv 
dyeev, ore ravrrjs rrjs napavopeias ovyc rovs 
'lepoaoXvpcwv eXdovras apyqyovs yeveaBac <f>qa'cv, 
aAA’ avrovs eKecvovs ovras Alyvrrrlovs Kal rovrwv 
pedXcara rovs lepeas encvorjaac re ravra Kal 
opKwpcorfjaac to nXrjBos. 

271 ’E/cetvo pcevroc ncos ovk dXoyov, rwv pcev ocKelwv 
avrocs Kal rwv (focXwv ovvaaoarrjvac 5 ovSeva pcqSe 
rod noXepcov rov kivSvvov avvdpaoQac, nepcifiac Se 
rovs pecapovs els ’lepoaoXvpca Kal rrjv nap ’ eKelvwv 

272 enayeaBac avpcpcaycav; no las avrocs <f>cXcas q 
rivos avrocs o'cKecorqros npovnqpypcevqs; rov- 
vavriov yap rjoav noXepccoc Kal rocs eBeac 6 nXeccrrov 
Scecfoepov. 6 8e (f>qacv evBvs vnaKovaac rocs vn- 
cayvovpcevocs ore rqv Alyvnrov KaBe£ovacv, wanep 
avrwv ov ofioSpa rfjs x^P as Spcnecpws eyovrwv, 

273 qs ficaoBevres eKnenrcuKaacv. el pcev ovv anopws 
q kokws enpar rov, caws av Kal napefidAAovro, 
noXcv Se KarocKovvres evhalpcova Kal ^topav 

1 ed. pr.: wavra L Lat. 2 ci o' in Lat. (apparently). 

3 av avry cd. pr. : dvZj L. 4 3Iave0«i>i L. 

6 Bekker: GvvaTroGTTjaai L. 

6 Hudson (Lat. morihus): ijdeo-i L. 
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sented by him with a city and land, their feelings 
towards him would have been mollified. Even sup¬ 
posing their hatred of him still persisted, they would 
have conspired against him alone, and not have 
declared war on the whole nation, which must 
obviously have included very many relations of their 
numerous body. Granted that they decided on war 
with the Egyptians, they would never have ventured 
to make war on their gods, nor would they have 
framed laws directly opposed to the national code 
under which they had been brought up. However, 
we must be grateful to Manetho for stating that this 
violation of the laws originated, not with the immi¬ 
grants from Jerusalem, but with the Egyptians 
themselves, and that it was their priests in particular 
who conceived the idea and administered the oath 
to the people. 

Again, how absurd to suppose that, while none of 
their own relations and friends joined in the revolt 
and shared the perils of war, these pariahs sent to 
Jerusalem and obtained recruits from that quarter! 
What alliance, what connexion existed previously 
between them ? On the contrary, these people were 
enemies, and their customs utterly opposed to their 
own. Yet, says Manetho, they lent a ready ear to 
the promise that they should occupy Egypt, as if 
they were not intimately acquainted with the country 
from which they had been forcibly expelled ! Had 
they been in straitened circumstances or unfortunate, 
they might, conceivably, have undertaken the risk ; 
but inhabiting, as they did, an opulent city and 
enjoying the fruits of an extensive country, superior 
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TToXXrjV KpeLTTU) rrjs AlyVTTrOV KO.p7TOVfLe.VOL, Sia 
rl 770A av eyOpols jxev rrdXac ra 8e crd>p.ara Ae- 
Ao>/S r]p,evoLS, ovs ftr^Se row olKeltvv ovSels vnep.eve, 
rovrois efieXXov rrapaKivSvvevaeLv fiorjQovvres ; ov 
yap 8rj ye rov yevr)cr6p.evov nporj8eaav 8paap.ov 

274 rov fiacriXeovs' rovvavrlov yap avros e’lprjKev ovs 
6 rrals rov ’ Ajievdxfiios rpi&Kovra p,vpia8as eyow 
els to n^AouCTioy vrrrjvrla^ev. Kai rovro piev 
fj8eioav rravrovs ol rrapayivopievoi, rrjv 8e piera- 
voiav avrov Kai rifv cj)vyr]v rrodev eiKateiv efieXXov ; 

275 erretra 1 2 Kparrfoavrds firfOL rrjs Alyvrrrov ttoXXol 
K ai Seiva 8 pdv roiis e’/e row 'lepoaoXvjiow em- 
arparevaavras, Kai rrepl rovroov ovei8l£ei KaOdrrep 
ov 77oXep.lovs avrols enayaydw rj 8eov rols e£a>9ev 
err LKXrfdelcnv eyKaXelv, or: ore ravra rrpo rrjs 
eKelvow d<f>l£ecos err parr ov Kai rrpatjeiv (Lfioofio- 

276 Keoav ol to yevos Alyvrrrcoi. aXXd Kai xpovois 
varepov ’A fxevcocfns erreXOdw eviKTfoe fxdyp Kai 
Krelvoov rovs TroXefilovs f^XP L r V$ Xlvplas rjXa- 
<J€V. ovrco yap Travrarraolv ecrriv rj A'lyvrrros rails 

277 OTToBevSr/TTorovv emovcnv evaXovros■ Kai<roi > 2 ol 
rore TToXe/LO) Kparovvres avrrjv, trjv rrvvOavofievoi 
rov ' Afievuxfnv, ovre rds e/e rrjs A10 lo 77las efifioXds 
ujyvpuioav, rroXXrjv els rovro TrapaaKevr/v eyovres, 
ovre rrjv dXXrjv rjrolfiaoav 8vva/xiv. 6 Se /eat fieypi 
rrjs Hvplas avaipdw, c^rjalv, avrovs rjKoXovdrjcre 
Sta rrjs ifjap,pLOV rrjs avv8pov, 8rjXov or t ov pd8iov 
ov8e afia^el orparone8cp 8ieX0elv. 
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1 <?TreiTa (after Lat.) Hudson : ra curia L. 

2 Kairoi conj.: Kai L. 
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to Egypt, what inducement could there be to hazard 
their lives in support of their former foes, those 
maimed cripples, whom not one even of their own 
people would tolerate ? For of course they did not 
foresee that the king would take flight. On the 
contrary, the author himself has told us that the son 
of Amenophis 0 marched to Pelusium to meet them 
at the head of 300,000 men. Of his approach the 
advancing enemy would undoubtedly be aware ; 
how could they possibly conjecture that he would 
change his mind and flee ? After conquering 
Egypt, our author proceeds, the Jerusalem invaders 
committed many horrible crimes ; and for these he 
reproaches them, as though he had not brought them 
on to the scene as enemies, or as if actions when per¬ 
formed by imported foreigners deserved reprobation, 
which before their arrival were being performed by 
the native Egyptians, who had sworn to continue the 
practice. In the sequel, however, Amenophis re¬ 
turned to the charge, won a battle, and drove the 
enemy back, with slaughter, to Syria. So easy a 
prey, it appears, is Egypt to invaders from whatever 
quarter ! And yet its former conquerors, though 
aware that Amenophis was alive, neither fortified 
the passes between it and Ethiopia, notwithstanding 
their ample resources for the purpose, nor had the 
rest of their army in readiness ! Amenophis, says 
our author, pursued them to Syria, killing them 
all the way, across the sandy desert. But the 
difficulty of marching an army across the desert, 
even without a battle, is notorious. 

a Rather, Amenophis himself, the son being only five 
years old (§ 2 t,5) ; probably written per incuriam. Reinach 
reads “ he,” regarding “ of Amenophis ” as a misplaced 
gloss on “ the king ” in the previous line. 
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278 (30) Kara pev ovv rov Slaved ojv ovre ex rrjs At- 
ytmTOV ro yevos rjpcov ianv ovre rcav ixeZdev 
nves dveplxdrjaav rdiv yap Xesrpcvv xal vooovvrcvv 
rroXXovs pev elxos iv rats' XiOoroplais arrodaveZv 
ttoXvv xpovov ixeZ yevopevovs xal xaxorradovvras, 
ttoXXovs S’ iv raZs pera ravra payns, TrXelarovs 
S’ iv rfj reXevrala xal rfj cf)vyf. 

279 (Si) Aoittov /xot Trpos avrov elrreZv Trepl Mo; vcrecos. 
rovrov Se rov avSpa davpaarov pev Alyvvrtoi 
xal deZov vopitovcn, ftovXovrai Se TrpoavoieZv 
avroZs pera fjXacr^pplas amdavov, Xeyovres 'HAto- 
TroXlrrjv etvaL rojv ixeZdev lepeiov eva Sta rfv 

280 Xerrpav awe^eXrfXaapevov. Selxvvrai S’ iv rats 
dvaypa<f>aZs oxrcoxalSexa <rvv rots rrevraxoalois 
7rporepov erecn yeyovcos xal rovs rjperepovs 
i£ayayobv ix rrjs Alyvrrrov rrarepas ets rrjv 

281 X° /j P av T V V v ^v olxovpevrjv vrfd fjpaiv. on S’ ouSe 
avp<f>opq. tivl roiavrrj Trepl ro crai/xa tce^pTj/xeVos 
rjv, ix rcov Xeyopevojv vtt’ avrov SpAos ion. rots 
yap Xerrpcooiv drreLppxe pr/re peveiv iv rroXei prpr 
iv xojprj xaroixeZv, aAAa povovs Trepirrarelv xar- 
eayiopevovs ra Ipana, xal rov aifrapevov airriov 

282 p 6pcup6<f)t,ov yevopevov ov xadapov 'qyeZrai. xal 
prjv xdv deparrevdfj ro voorjpa xal rrjv avrov 
<f>vaiv aTroXafir], Trpoelprjxev rtvas ayyetas, 1 xadap- 
povs TTpyalcov vhdrajv XovrpoZs xal £vpr)oeis 
Traarjs rrjs rptyos, ttoXXcls re xeXevet xal Trav- 
rolo.s imreXiaavra dvaias rore rrapeXdeZv els rrjv 

283 tepav ttoXlv. xalroi? rovvavrlov elxos rjv rrpovola 

1 + Kai^Lat. * ed. pr .: Kai L. 
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(30) We have therefore Manetho’s authority for Manetho's 
saying both that our race was not of Egyptian origin, 0 admi ‘ ssl0ns 
and that there was no mixture of the races. For, 
presumably} many of the lepers and other sick folk 

died during that long period of hardship in the 
quarries, many more in the subsequent battles, and 
most of all in the final engagement and the rout. & 

(31) It remains for me to say a word to Manetho Manetho 
about Moses. The Egyptians, who regard that man 011 0bes ' 
as remarkable, indeed divine, wish to claim him as 

one of themselves, while making the incredible and 
calumnious assertion that he was one of the priests 
expelled from Heliopolis for leprosy. The chronicles, 
however, prove that he lived 518 years earlier 0 and 
conducted our forefathers out of Egypt into the 
country which we inhabit to-day. And that he His laws or 
suffered from no physical affliction of this nature is coui'fuot 
clear from his own statements. In fact, he forbids , 1 ' n a a 'J e b ^ H ^ 
lepers either to stay in a town or to reside in a village ; leper, 
they must be solitary vagrants, with their clothes 
rent; anyone who touches or lives under the same 
roof with them he considers unclean. Moreover, 
even if the malady is cured and the victim returns 
to his normal condition, Moses prescribes certain 
rites of purification—to cleanse himself in a bath of 
spring-water and to cut off all his hair—and requires 
him to offer a numerous variety of sacrifices before 
entering the holy city. d Yet one would have 

° Cf. §§ 75, 104, 252. 

b Reinach supposes that there is a lacuna in this para¬ 
graph ; as the text stands the argument is not very clear. 

e Cf. § 230. Manetho never mentions Moses in con¬ 
nexion with the expulsion of the Hycsos. 

d For the laws on leprosy, here summarized, see Lev. xiii. 
(especially 45 f.) and xiv. 
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nvl Kal <j>iAavdpa>7Tla yp-qaaodai rov ev rfj avpt- 
<J>opa ravrrj yeyovora Trpos rovs 6/lottos 1 avrtp 

284 hvarvy-rjaavras. ov ptovov he t repl rtov A eTrpoov 
ovrtos ivoptoderrjaev, aAA’ ouSe rot? teal to fipayv- 
tcltov 7i r ov adjptaros rjKptorrjpiaaptevots lepdo9ai 
cruyKexfjopvjKev, aAA’ el /cat ptera^v ns leptoptevos 
TOiavrr] yprjcraLTO ovpt(f>opq, r r)v npvqv avrov 

285 d<j>eLAero. ttcos ovv eiKOs enelvov* ravra vopto- 
9ereiv avor/rtos <rj rovs > 3 aro roiovrow ovp,- 
<f)optov cruveiAeyptevovs TrpooeoOat* kcl9' eavroov els 
oveihos re Kal fiAdfhjv voptovs ovvndeptevovs; 

286 aAAa pvqv Kal rovvopia Alav amdavtos pterare9etKev 
’Ocrapaltf) 5 yap, <f>r]olv, eKaAetro. rovro ptev ovv 
els rrjv pterd9ecnv ovk evappto^et, to S’ aA r]6es 
ovopta hrjAot rov <ek too uSaro? atodevra [Alajorjv] - 6 
to yap vStvp ol AlyvrrrtoL pttov koAovolv. 

287 'I/cavai? ovv yeyovevai vop,it,ix> KardhrjAov’’ ort 
Ma vedcos, ecos ptev rjKoAov9ei rat? apyaiais ava- 
ypatj)als, ov ttoAv rrjs aArjdelas htqptdpravev, errl 
Se rovs dheaTTOTOVS ptvOovs rpa-rroptevos rj avv- 
eOrjKev avrovs dmddvajs rj not rtov Trpos drreyQeiav 
elprjKortov CTrlarevoev. 

288 (32) Mera rovrov e^erdaa 1 fiovAoptat Aaiprj/xova. 
Kal yap ovros AlyvrrnaKrjv tfidoKtov iaropiav avy- 
ypacf)eiv Kal rrpoa9els ravro ovojia rov fiaotAetos 
orrep 6 Alavedtos, ' Aptevcotf>iv, Kal rov vlov avrov 

289 'P apteourjv, tfyrjalv on Kara rovs vttvovs r) ’Iat? 

1 ed. pr.: opotovs L Lat. 2 /} 'keivov Niese. 

3 ins. Niese. 4 Niese : 7 rpoeaOai L. 

s 'Oap<rT)<t> L. 6 Probably a gloss. 

7 A-araoTjXoi' Bekker: teai dt/Xov o L. 

“ Lev. xxi. 17-23. 
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expected, on the contrary, a victim of this calamity 
to have shown some consideration and fellow-feeling 
for others equally unfortunate. His legislation on 
these lines was not confined to lepers. The very 
slightest mutilation of the person was a disqualifica¬ 
tion for the priesthood, and a priest who in the course 
of his ministry met with such an accident was deprived 
of his offiee. a Is it likely that he was so foolish as to 
make, or persons brought together by such mis¬ 
fortunes to approve, laws enacted against themselves, 
to their own disgrace and inj ury ? One more remark. 
Manetho’s transformation of the name is extremely 
unconvincing. He was called, he says, Osarsiph. 
This name bears no relation to that which it replaces. 
The true name signifies “ one saved out of the 
water ” ; for water is called by the Egyptians 
“ mou.” b 

The conclusion, I think, is sufficiently obvious. So 
long as Manetho followed the ancient records, he did 
not go far wrong ; but when he had recourse to un¬ 
authenticated legends, he either concocted from 
them a most improbable story, or else trusted the 
statements of prejudiced opponents. 

(32) The next witness I shall cross-examine is 
Chaeremon. 0 This writer likewise professes to write 
the history of Egypt, and agrees with Manetho in 
giving the names of Amenophis and Ramesses to the 
king and his son. He then proceeds to state that 

6 This etymology, which recurs in J. ii. 228 (with the 
addition that exex = ii persons saved ”) and in Philo, Be vit, 
Mas. i. t. § 17, is now generally abandoned. In Ex. ii. 10 
the name is derived from Hebr. mashah , “ draw out.” 

c 1st cent. a.d. ; Stoic philosopher, librarian of Alexandria, 
and afterwards tutor of Nero; besides his chief work, the 
History of Egypt, wrote on hieroglyphics, etc. 


(ii.) Chae- 
remon’s 
version 
of the story 
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iffxlvr] to) 7 Apevaxj>et, t jiep<j)opevp avrov on to 
lepov avrrjs ev tu> TroXepcp Korea KarrTai. Qpno- 
fiavrrjv 1 §€ iepoypapparea <f)dvat,, eav rwv rods 
poXvapods ixdvrojv avhpwv KO.8d.prj rrjv AiyvTrrov, 

290 7TO.vg6g8o.l~ rrjs rrroas 3 avrov. ernXe^avra he 

Tthv 67TLOWWV pvpidhas CLKOGC7T6VT6 €Kj8aXelv. 

■pyetodai 8’ avrdbv ypappareas M cvvcrrjv re Kal 
’IworjTTov, Kal tovtov lepoypapparea, AlyvTrna 
8’ avrols dvopara elvai ra> pev Mcoucre? Ticri0ev, 

291 rip he 'lojaijmp Uereaijej). tovtovs 8’ els UrjXov- 
glov eXdelv Kal eTTiTvyeZv pvpiaoi TpiaKovraoKraj 
KaraXeXeippevais w to tov 7 Apevojejnos, as ov 
deXeiv els ttjv AiyvTrrov hiaKopltew ols 4 <f>iXlav 

292 ovvdepevovs irrl rrjv AtywnTov orparevaat,. tov 
he 7 Apevio<f>w ovy urropeivavra rrjv e<f>ohov avrwv 
els AWlottlov (fivyeiv KaraXiTrovra rrjv yvvalKa 
eyKVOV, rjv Kpvfiopevrjv ev tlgl cnrrjXalois reKelv 
7raiha dvopa 'P apeoorjv, ov avhpiodevra eKhido^at 
rods ’louSatoos- els ttjv Hvplav, ovras rrepl eiKooi 
pvpiahas, Kal tov rrarepa 7 A pevaxf)w e/c rrjs 
Aid lott las Karahe^aadaL. 

293 (33) Kai ravra pev o' X^acprjpojv. olpai he avrodev 
<f>avepdv elvai €K t<jov elprjpevcov rrjv apefyow ipevho- 
Xoyiav. aXrjdelas pev yap twos VTTOKeipevrjs 
ahvvarov rjv hia<f>ajveZv errl roaovrov, ol 8e to 
ipevhfj gvvt 18 evTes ovy ire pots avpefiwva ypd- 
<j)ovow, aXX 7 avrols rd ho£avra TrXdTrovow. 

294 eKeZvos pev ovv emdvplav tov fiaoiXetus Iva rods 
8eovs l hrj <j>r)alv dpyrjv yeveada t Trjs tcuv piapwv 

1 After Lat.: <f>pm J 3at5ri?j' L: <l>piTi<pavTT]v (here and in 
§ 295) ed. pr. 2 Xiese : 7ravcraa6at L. 

3 nTOias ed. pr. 4 ed. pr.: eh L. 
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Isis appeared to Amenophis in his sleep, and re¬ 
proached him for the destruction of her temple in 
war-time. The sacred scribe Phritobautes told him 
that, if lie purged Egypt of its contaminated popula¬ 
tion, he might cease to be alarmed. The king, there¬ 
upon, collected 250,000 afflicted persons and banished 
them from the country. Their leaders were scribes, 

Moses and another sacred scribe—Joseph !“ Their 
Egyptian names were Tisithen (for Moses) and Pete- 
seph (Joseph). The exiles on reaching Pelusium fell 
in with a body of 380,000 persons, left there by 
Amenophis, who had refused them permission to 
cross the Egyptian frontier. With these the exiles 
concluded an alliance and marched upon Egypt. 
Amenophis, without waiting for their attack, fled 
to Ethiopia, leaving his wife pregnant. Concealing 
herself in some caverns she gave birth to a son 
named Ramesses, who, on reaching manhood, drove 
the Jews, to the number of about 200,000, into 
Syria, and brought home his father Amenophis from 
Ethiopia. 

(33) Such is Chaeremon’s account. From these piscrepan- 
statements the mendacity of both writers is, I think, ManetiVo 66 ' 
self-evident. Had they any foundation in fact, such chLremon 
nude discrepancy Mould be impossible. But con¬ 
sistency with others is not the concern of authors of 
fiction ; they invent according to their fancy. Thus, 
according to Manetho, the expulsion of the con¬ 
taminated people originated in the king’s desire to 

0 Or perhaps “ and Joseph, the latter also a sacred scribe.” 

But it is doubtful whether any antithesis between “ scribe ” 
and “ sacred itribe ” is intended. 
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eK^oXr/s, o Se Xat pr/ptov ISiov cos 1 2 rrjs "IctiSos 1 

295 evvrrviov awreOetKe. kolkcivos pcv ’Apevaxf)iv elvai 
A €•)/€£■ TOV 7TpO€LTi OVTa TO) fiaOlXei TOV KadappoV , 
ovros Se (Pptrofiavrr/v. 6 Se Sr/ rod rrXr/9ovs 
dpt9pos Kal o<f)6Spa avveyyvs, oktoo pev pvptaSas 
eKeivov A eyovros, rovrov Se rrevre rrpos rats 

296 eiKooiv. ere rolvvv 6 pev Xlave9cos rrporepov els 
ras Xt9orop tag rods pcapovs eKpaXcov, elra avrols 
rr/v Avapiv Sods eyKaroiKetv Kal rot rrpos rovs 
aXXovs Alyvrrriovs eKrroXepdoaas 3 r ore <f>r/alv 
eniKaXeaaoQai rr/v rrapa rcov ' IepoaoXvptrcdv av- 

297 rovs errLKOvplav. o Se Aatpr/poov drraXAarro- 
pevovs €K rrjs Alyvrrrov rrepl Ylr/Xovatov evpelv 
OKru) Kal rpiaKOvra pvptaSas dv9poyrroov Kara- 
XeXetppevas vrro rod ' Apevoxfnos Kal per ’ eKe'tvcov 
rrdXtv els rr/v Alyvrrrov epfiaXetv, <f>vyeiv 3 Se to v 

29S * Apevcocf)LV els rr/v AWtorriav. ro Se Sr/ yewaio- 
rarov, ouSe rives r/ rrodev r/oav at roaavrat rod 
arparod pvptaSes elpr/Kev, elre Alyvrrrtoi ro 
yevos €ir eqojoev rjKovres, aAA ovoe rrjv aurtav 
OL€<ja<pr]G€, ol rjv avrovs o pacnAev s* ei? rrjv Aiyurr- 
tov avayeiv 4 ovk r/QeXr/oev, 6 rrepl rd>v Xerrpoov 

299 to rr/s ’'IctiSo? evvrrvtov avprrXdaas. ru) Se Alaiucrei 
Kal rov 'lcdar/7TOV o Xa ipr/pcov cos ev rairrw ypovw 
avve^eXr/Xaapevov rrpoaredetKev, rov rrpo Mcowcre'cv? 
rrpeojivrepov reaaapot yeveals rereXevrr/Kora, oov 

300 e’crrtv err/ oyeSov efiSopr/Kovra Kal eKarov. aXXa 


1 quasi proprium Lat. : ^5iW, os Xiese. 

2 eel. pr. : e kit oXe/uycr at L. 

ed. pr. : <pevyeiv L. 4 ayayttv ed. pr. 
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see the gods : Chaeremon invents his own story of 
the appearance of Isis in a dream. Manetho says 
that this mode of purification was suggested to the 
king by Amenophis : Chaeremon mentions Phrito- 
bautes. Observe too how nearly their figures 
coincide in their estimate of the crowd ; one speaks 
of 80,000, the other of 250,000 ! Again, Manetho 
begins by throwing the polluted wretches into the 
quarries, then makes them a present of Auaris for 
their abode and incites them to war against the rest 
of the Egyptians, and not until then does he represent 
them as appealing for aid to Jerusalem. According 
to Chaeremon’s account, they found, on their 
departure from Egypt, in the neighbourhood of 
Pelusium, 380,000 persons left there by Amenophis, 
with whom they retraced their steps and made a raid 
upon Egypt, resulting in the flight of Amenophis to 
Ethiopia. But the gem of his narrative is his omission 
to state who these myriads of soldiers were or whence 
they came, whether they were native Egyptians or 
foreign immigrants. He does not even explain why 
the king would not admit them into Egypt, though 
his Isis dream about the lepers showed no lack of 
imagination. With Moses, Chaeremon has associ¬ 
ated, as a contemporary and companion in exile, 
Joseph, who died four generations, that is to say 
about 170 years, before Moses.® Again, according 

° The four generations come from Ex. vi. 16-20, some 
forty-two years being reckoned to a generation. “ P [the 
Priestly editor of the Pentateuch] consistently represents 
Moses or his contemporaries as being in the fourth genera¬ 
tion (cf. Gen. xv. 16) from one or other of Jacob’s sons ” 
(Driver); and yet inconsistently makes the duration of the 
sojourn in Egypt 430 years (Ex. xii. 40 ; cf. Jos. A. ii. 204, 
“ 400 years ”). 
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prjv 6 'Papeoo-qs 6 tov ’Apevtotfitos vlos Kara, 
pe v tov Slaved to v veavlas ovpTroXepel toj rrarpl 
Kal ovveKTrLTreL tj>vytov els rrjv AldtoTiLav, ovros 
8e TreTTOLTjKev avrov pera ttjv tov rrarpos TeXevrrjV 
ev oTnjXalto tlvI yeyevrjpevov Kal per a. raura 
viKtovra p-aXTl Kai 7 °vs ’IouSatous els Zvplav 
e^eAavvovra, tov aptOpov ovras rrepl pvpLa8as k . 

301 to Trjs evyepelas" ovre yap rrporepov olrtves rjoav 
at rpiaKovra Kal okt<x> pvptd8es etnev, ovre 7Ttos 
at TeoaapaKovTo 1 Kal rpeis 8L€<f>dapr)oav } Trorepov 
ev rfj pd-xp Karerreoov rj Trpos tov ‘P apeoorjv 

302 pere^aXovro . to 8e Sry davpaottorarov, ov8e 
Ttvas KaXet tovs ’lov8alovs Svvarov eon Trap ’ 
avTod paQeiv rj rrorepots avr tov 2 rlderac ravrrjv 
tt]v TTpoarjyoplav, rat? kc' pvpLaoL Ttov Aenptov 

303 7? rais f\ Kal A' Tats -rrepl to JItjXovolov . dXXa 
yap evrjdes tows av elt] Sta rrAeiovtov iXeyyetv 
tovs vtfd iavrtov eXrjXeypevovs ‘ to yap vtt' aXXtov 
rjv perpaorepov. 

304 (34) ’E-rretciafaj Se tovtols Avolpayov, elXrjtfioTa 

p€V TTJV aVTTjV TOLS 7TpO€Lp7]peVOLS VTTodeOLV TOV lp€V~ 

oparos Trepl Ttov Xerptov Kal AeAiofirjpevtov, vtt ep- 
TreTratKOTa 8e rrjv eKelvtov dmdavoTTjTa tols 
TrXa.op.aaL, 8rjXos ovvredeLKtos koto. TToXXrjv arr- 

305 eyQeLav. Xeyei yap errl B OK^opetos tov Alyv-mltov 
ftaoLXetos tov Xaov Ttov ’IouSatam, Xenpovs ovras 

1 ed. pr. : ukocti L. 8 ed. pr. : avroh L. 

0 A careless contradiction of Chaeremon’s statement 
(§ 292). 

^ The figure given in ed. pr. must be right. 250,000 lepers 
+ 3S0,000 Pelusians —a total of 630,000. Of these only 
200,000 are accounted for (§ 292). Josephus inquires what 
became of the remainder. 
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to Manetho, Ramesses, son of Amenophis, fought as 
a young man in his father’s army, and shared his 
flight and banishment to Ethiopia : according to 
Chaeremon’s version, he was born in a cave after his 
father’s death,® and subsequently defeated the Jews 
and drove them out, to the number of about 200,000, 
into Syria. What reckless levity ! First he omitted 
to state who the 380,000 were ; then he tells us 
nothing of the fate of the 430,000, 6 whether they 
fell in battle or went over to Ramesses. But—most 
astounding fact of all—it is impossible to discover 
from him whom he means by the Jews or to which 
of the two groups he applies this designation, the 
250,000 lepers or the 380,000 at Pelusium. However, 
it would, I think, be foolish to spend more time in 
refuting authors who refute each other. To have left 
refutation to others would have shown more decency. 

(34) I will next introduce Lysimachus.® He brings 
up the same theme as the writers just mentioned, 
the mendacious story of the lepers and cripples, but 
surpasses both in the incredibility of his fictions, 
obviously composed with bitter animus. His account 
is this : 

In the reign of Bocchoris,' 1 king of Egypt, the 

Jewish people, who were afflicted with leprosy, 

c Alexandrian writer of uncertain date, but later than 
Mnaseas (2nd cent, is.c.) whom he quotes. We hear more 
of him in Ap. ii., once (§ 28) as siding with Apion. 

d A Bocchoris of the XXIVth Dynasty (e. 8th cent.) is 
mentioned by Manetho. That is the date assigned by Apion 
to the Exodus (Ap. ii. 17), and may be that intended by 
Lysimachus. Josephus, however (>b. Hi), assigns to Boc¬ 
choris a far earlier date; Diodorus also (i. 65) mentions an 
older Bocchoris. Like Lysimachus, with whose account 
he shows other parallels, Tacitus, Hist. v. 3, places the 
exodus in the reign of Bocchoris. 


(iii.) Tlie 
account of 

IjYSIMAOIU'S 

still more 
improbable. 
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Kal ificopovs Kal aXXa voarpiara Tiva e^orra ? 1 
els ra lepa Ka7aef>evyov7as pe7ai7elv t poeforjv, 
TrapTroXXoov Se dvPpooTToov voorjXelq 7repL7Teo6v7aov 

306 dKaprtlav ev r fj Aiyv7T7(p yeveo9a t. Bo/c^optv Se 

7OV 7O0V A lyV7T7LLOV ft0.0(Aid els ” AjXpOJVa' 7re[ufjaL 

rrepl 7rjs a/eapma? rod? pav7€vaop,evovs, 7ov 9eov 
S’ avaipelv 3 ra tepa Kadapat arr 5 dv9pooT?oov avayvaov 
Kal SvaGefioov, e’/c/jaAovra av70vs e/e 7U)v lepaov 
els 707 tovs ep-ppovs, 70vs Se ijjcopovs Kal Act Tpovs 
pvOicraL, (jjs 7ov rjXlov ayavaK70vv70s €tt'l 7rj rou- 
70ov laofj, Kal 7a lepa ayviaai, Kal ov7co 7-qv yrjv 

307 Kap-TTo^oprjcreiv. rov Se IBoKXopiv rod? ^p^CT/xod? 
Aa/3dvra 7ovs re lepels Kal eVi,/3a>/xdra? Tipoa- 
KaXeadpevov k€X evaai e7nXoyr]v Tronjaapevovs 7 Gov 
aKaddp7u>v 7ols arpartcorats 70V70VS TrapaSovvai 
Kard^etv airrovs els rrjv ep-qpov, rod? Se A errpovs 
els poXifiSlvovs ^apra? eVS rjoav7as } 1 iva ko9Gglv 

308 €& to rreXayos- j3v9ia9ev7aov Se 7Gov XerrpGv Kal 
ijjaopGv rod? aXXovs avva9poio9ev7as els 70 ttovs 
eprjpovs eK7e9rjvai £ 77 ' drrooXelq, owa^eVra? Se 
fiovXevGao9ai ire pi a\)7u>v, vvk70s Se eTTLyevopevrjs 
rrvp Kal Xvxvovs Kavoav7as <f>vXa77eiv eav7ovs, 
7rp> t eiriovaav vvkto vr]G7evaav7as IXdaKeoPai 

300 70vs 9eovs rrepl rod oducrax av7ovs- rfj S’ eTnovarj 
77 /xepa XluovGrjv 7iva GvpfiovXevGa t avrols Trapa- 
fiaXXopevovs* piav oSov 7epveiv a-xpts av [oroo ] 6 
eX9oooiv els 7 otto vs olKovpevovs, 7rapaKeXevoao9al 
re ainols prj re av9pooTToov 7tvl evvoelv 1 /XT^re 

1 f(l. pr. (Lat. r): ixovrov L. 

2 L Lat.: "Appuvos Bekker (rf. § 313). 

3 Conj. (rf. Lat. respomlisse ): epuv L, tiirtiv tel. pr., avtXdv 
Xiese. 

4 ' read ivor/am, 
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scurvy, and other maladies, took refuge in the 
temples and lived a mendicant existence. The 
victims of disease being very numerous, a dearth 
ensued throughout Egypt. King Bocchoris there¬ 
upon sent to consult the oracle of Ammon® about 
the failure of the crops. The god told him to 
purge the temples of impure and impious persons, 
to drive them out of these sanctuaries into the 
wilderness, to drown those afflicted with leprosy 
and scurvy, as the sun was indignant that such 
persons should live, and to purify the temples ; 
then the land would yield her increase. On 
receiving these oracular instructions, Bocchoris 
summoned the priests and servitors at the altars, 
and ordered them to draw up a list of the unclean 
persons and to deliver them into military charge 
to be conducted into the wilderness, and to pack 
the lepers into sheets of lead and sink them in the 
ocean. The lepers and victims of scurvy having 
been drowned, the others were collected and 
exposed in the desert to perish. There they 
assembled and deliberated on their situation. At 
nightfall they lit up a bonfire and torches, and 
mounted guard, and on the following night kept a 
fast and implored the gods to save them. On the 
next day a certain Moses advised them to take 
their courage in their hands and make a straight 
track until they reached inhabited country, in¬ 
structing them to show goodwill to no man, 6 to 

0 So Tac. Hist. v. 3, “adito Ilammonis oraculo.” The 
famous oracle of Amnn in an oasis in the Libyan desert. 

’’ Cf. Ap. ii. 121; Tac. Hist. v. 5, “aduersus omnes alios 
hostile odium.” _ 

6 ed. pr .: -jueVois L. 

* om. ed. pr. 7 Niese: iivorj(ruv L. 
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rdpiara avp-fiovAeveiv 1 2 aXXd rd xeipova, Oetdv re 
vaovs koI fia>p.ovs, ols av Trepirvyajaiv, avarperrexv. 

310 Gwaiveadvrcov Se row dXXow rd 8 oyfiivra ttolovv- 
ras Si a rfjs epr/pov Tropeveo9ai ) Ikclvws Se oxXrj- 
9evras eX9elv els rpv olKov/xevrjv x^ J P av > Kai tovs 
re dvdpa>7TOvs vfip'itovras Kal ra lepd avXdwras 
real epLTTprjcravras eXQetv els rpv vvv ’IouScuav 
Trpoaayopevojievrjv, Krlaavras Se ttoXlv evrav9a 

311 KaroiKelv. rd Se daru rovro ’lepoovXa 2 a-Tro rrjs 
eKeivow ScaOeaecos d>vopAo9ai. vorepov 8’ avrovs 
emKparrjaavras XP° V( B diaXXa^aL rpv ovopLaolav 
rrpos to <p-^j> z ovei&i^eadai, Kal rpv re ttoXlv 
'lepoaoXvpLa Kal avrovs AepoGoXvjxtras rrpoo- 
ayopeveo9aL. 

312 (35) 0tiros* oi> Se rov avrov eKelvois evpev elrrelv fia- 
oiAea, Kaworepov 8 ’ ovopLa avvredeiKev, Kal rrapels 
ivvrrvtov Kal Trpofiprpv Alyvnnov els ”Ajxpowos 
d~eXpXv9ev rrepl revv tfjcopwv Kal Xerrptvv xp^o-pidv 

313 olgow. <f)7)ol yap els ra lepd ovAXeyeodai rrXrjdos 
'lovSalwv. apd ye rovro rots Xer-pols ovopLa 
Oe'ptevos rj pAvojv row Aovdalojv rots vooppaai 
■nepirreoovr ojv; Xe'yei yap “ 6 Xaos rwv ’Iou- 

314 8 ala>v.” 6 7tolos ; 5 errpXvs p ro yevos iyx<vpios; 
Sia rl rolvvv Alyvrrrlovs avrovs dvr as 'lovdatovs 
KaXets ; el Se £4vol, Sia rl TTodev ov Aeyeis; ttlos 
Se rov BaaiAeojs ttoAAovs fxev avr dw fiv9loavros 
els rpv 9dAaooav, rods Se Xolttovs els eprjpLovs 
rorrovs eK^aXovros, rooovroL ro rrArj9os vtt- 

315 eAei<f>9paav ; rj rcVa rpdrrov die£i]A9ov /xev rpv 


1 Niese : apiara <n<nl 3 ov\ev< 7 civ L. 

2 id. pr.i 'lepacro'Xvva L. 3 * ins. Hudson. 

4 + oi’v Lat. (apparently) 6 671-0101; Herwerden: owoios L. 
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offer not the best but the worst advice, and to 
overthrow any temples and altars of the gods 
which they found. The rest assenting, they pro¬ 
ceeded to put these decisions into practice. They 
traversed the desert, and after great hardships 
reached inhabited country : there they maltreated 
the population, and plundered and set fire to the 
temples, until they came to the country now called 
Judaea, where they built a city in which they 
settled. This town was called Hierosyla a because The alleged 
of their sacrilegious propensities. At a later date, ^me'of 
when they had risen to power, they altered the J^rus^em, 
name, to avoid the disgraceful imputation, and } 
called the city Hierosolyma and themselves 
Hierosolymites. 

(35) Lysimachus actually differs from the previous Criticism of 
writers in mentioning a king discovered by himself; the story ‘ 
he has invented a fresh name, and, neglecting the 
dream and tlfe Egyptian prophet, has gone to 
Ammon for an oracle concerning the victims of scurvy 
and leprosy. When he speaks of a multitude of Jews 
congregating in the temples, does he under this name 
refer to the lepers, or were the Jews the only persons 
afflicted with these diseases ? He says, “ the people 
of the Jews.” What sort of people ? Foreigners or 
natives ? If they were Egyptians, why call them 
Jews ? If foreigners, why do you not say where 
they came from ? After the king had drowned many 
of them in the sea and banished the rest into the 
wilderness, how came so large a number to survive ? 

How did they traverse the desert, conquer the 

° i.e. “ (town) of temf>le-robbers.” 


VOL. I 
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eprjpov, eKpdrrjaav Se rrjs %topas rjs vvv ko. r- 
oiKodpev, €Kr icav Be Kal rroXiv Kal vediv wkoBo- 

316 jXTjGaV-70 TTCLGl TTepifiorjrOV ; €XPV V Kai 7T€ p' 1 ’ 

rov vopo9erov prj povov elrreiv rowo/xa, BrjXwaai 

\ t \ / «■/ -T V / £ \ / C> \ 

o€ k at to yeyos* ocrrts* 77 ^ Km tivqjv . oca tc oe 

roiovrous av avTols eVc^et/>?jcre n9evai vopovs 
rrepl 9ewv Kal rrjs rrpos dvdpw-rrovs aBiKias Kara 

317 rrjv rropeiav; eire yap Alyvrnoi r6 yevos rjaav, 
ovk dv ck rwv rrarplwv iOtov ovrw paBlws per- 
efidAovro, eir’ aAA a^odev rjaav, rdvrws rives vtt- 
rjpX ov avrols vopoi Bid paKpas avvrjdelas rre<f>vAay- 

318 pdvoi. el pev ovv Trepl rwv e£eAaadvrwv avrovs 
wpooav prjBerrore evvorjaeiv, Xoyov ei^ev eiKora, 
Traci Se roXepov dv9pwrots aKrjpvKrov apao9ai rov- 
rovs, etrrep err par rov cos avros Xeyei kgkws, rrapd 
rrdvrwv fiorjdelas S eopevovs, dvoiav ovk eKelvwv dAAa 
rod iftevBopevov rravv TroAXrjv Traplcsrqoiv, os ye Kal 
rovvopa 9ea9ai rfj rroXei dro rrjs lepoavXlas avrovs 
iroXprjGev eirreiv, rovro Be perd ravra rraparpexjjai. 

319 BrjXov yap on rois pev varepov yevopevois aloxvvrjv 
rovvopia Kal piaos e<f)epev, avrol S’ ol Kril,ovres 
rrjv rrdXiv KOGpr/aeiv avrovs vreAdpfiavov ovrcus 
dvopdoavres. o Se yevvalos vtto rroXXrjs <rrjs> 1 rov 
XoiBopeiv aKpaolas ov avvrjKev on lepoavAeiv ov 
Kara rrjv avrrjv <f>wvrjv ’IouSaiot rois ''EXArjaiv 

320 ovopd^opev. rl <dv> ovv err'd rXeiw ns Xeyoi rrpos 
rov ipevBopevov ovrws avaiaxdvrws ; 

’AAA’ ereidrj ovpperpov rjBrj to fiifiAiov eiXrj^e 
peye9os, erepav roirjadpevos dpyrjv rd Xonrd rwv 
els ro rrpoKeipevov rreipdoopai rrpoGaTroBovvai. 

1 ins. Niese. 5 en ed. pr. (but cf. ii. 262). 
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country which we inhabit to-day, found a city, and 
build a temple of world-wide renown ? He should 
not have been content with mentioning the law¬ 
giver’s name ; he should have told us of his descent 
and parentage. And what could have induced him to 
draw up such laws for them about the gods and about 
the injuries they were to inflict on mankind during 
their march ? If they were Egyptians, they would 
not so lightly have abandoned their national customs 
for others ; if they came from elsewhere, they 
certainly had some laws, cherished by the habits of 
a lifetime. For an oath of eternal enmity against 
those who had expelled them there was reasonable 
ground ; but that men who, in the straits in which 
he represents them to have been, needed assistance 
from every quarter, should declare implacable war 
on all mankind, indicates extraordinary folly, not on 
their part, but on the part of the lying historian. He 
has, further, ventured to assert that they gave their 
city a name derived from their temple robberies and 
afterwards modified it. Obviously the name brought 
their descendants into disgrace and odium, but the 
actual founders of the city thought to do themselves 
honour by so naming it ! The worthy man, in his 
intemperate abuse, has not observed that we Jews 
do not use the same word as the Greeks to express 
robbery of temples. What more need be said to so 
impudent a liar ? 

This book, however, having already run to a suit¬ 
able length, I propose at this point to begin a second, 
in which I shall endeavour to supply the remaining 
portion of my subject. 
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1 (l) Aid pev ovv vov rrpovepov fiifiXlov, viputovave 
poi ’ETrcujipdSiTe, rrepl ve vfjs apxo-iovpvos rpicov 
eVeSeifa, rots QoivIkcov Kal Xa AS dicin' am AlyvTT- 
rLwv ypdppaoi viavcoadpevos vpv dXpdeiav Kal 
ttoXXovs 'row 'TLXArjv ojv cruyy packets Trapacrxdpevos 
papvvpas, vrjv ve avri pppoiv ivoipodppv repos 
M avedcova Kal Xiat.ppp.ova Kal vivas ivepovs . 

2 ap^opai Se vuv vovs imoXeirropevovs vow yeypa- 
<f>ova>v vi Kad' rjfzojv iXeyyciv. Kaivoi rrepl 1 vrjs 
rrpos ’Arrlcova vov ypappaviKov dvripppaecos 2 

3 errrjXde p.oi Sta rropeiv, cl XPV crrrovBdaai- va pev 
yap eavi vow vtt ’ avvov yeypappevcov vois vtt’ 
dXXcov elpppevois opoia, va Se Xlav ifivxpcos rrpoa- 
veOeiK€Vj va rrXeiova Se ficopoXoxla.v eyci Kal 
TroXXr/v, el Set vaXpdes elrrelv, arraiSevolav, cos 
civ vtt’ avdpcoTTOV avyKeipeva Kal cfravXov vov 
vporrov Kal irapa rrdvva vov filov oxXaycoyov yeyo- 

4 VOVOS- €7761 S’ 01 TToXXol VOW dvOpCOTTCOV Bid VTjV 
avvcov dvoiav vtto vcov voiovvcov dXloKovvai Xoycov 

1 Kairoi trepl ed. pr. : k ai rots L. 

2 So ed. pr.: + Tero\/nj,uAo£S L: Xiese suspects a lacuna. 


“ Apion was born in upper Egypt f Ap. ii. 29), studied at 
Alexandria, and taught rhetoric in Rome under Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius. Under Caligula he headed the anti- 
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BOOK II 

( 1 ) In the first volume of this work, my most esteemed Refutation 
Epaphroditus, I demonstrated the antiquity of our 
race, corroborating my statements by the writings calumnies 
of Phoenicians, Chaldaeans, and Egyptians, besides ( lv .) apiok . 
citing as witnesses numerous Greek historians ; I 
also challenged the statements of Manetho, Chaere- 
mon, and some others. I shall now proceed to refute 
the rest of the authors who have attacked us. I am 
doubtful, indeed, whether the remarks of Apion ° the 
grammarian deserve serious refutation. Some of 
these resemble the allegations made by others, some 
are very indifferent b additions of his own ; most of 
them are pure buffoonery, and, to tell the truth, 
display the gross ignorance of their author, a man of 
low character and a charlatan to the end of his days. 

Yet, since most people are so foolish as to find greater 
attraction in such compositions than in works of a 

Jewish deputation sent from Alexandria to the Emperor, 
when he was opposed to Philo, the spokesman of the 
Alexandrian Jews ( A . xviii. 257 ff.). An erudite, but 
ostentatious, writer, he was best known as an interpreter of 
Homer (Ap. ii. 14). He also wrote a History of Egypt in 
five books, which included references to the Jews (ib. 10): 
whether he wrote a separate work on the Jews is doubtful. 

His researches earned for him the nickname of poxSot 
(labor), his ostentatious parade that of cymbalum mundi, 
given him by the Emperor Tiberius. 

6 Or “ frigid.” 
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jxdXAov r/ t cov fi€ra rivos arrovBrjs yeypapupcevcov, 
Kat yalpovai pcev rats XoiBoplats, dyOovrat, Se 
rocs e'TTU.ivoLSy dvayKoiov rjyrjadpvrjv elvai pcrjBe 
tovtov ave^eraarov KaraXirrelv, Karqyopiav qpuov 

5 avTUipvs cos €v BIky) yeypa<j)6ra. Kal yap ad 
KO.K€lVO TOCS TToXXoiS dvdpdjTTOCS OpU) TTapaKoXoV- 
dovv, to Aiav i<f>r)Beodo.i orav ns dp^apcevos jSAa- 
G<f>r)p,eiv erepov avros iXeyyqr ac uepl tow avrpj 

6 TTpOGOVTCOV KGKCOV. eOTl fXeV OVV OV paBcOV aVTOV 

BieXdelv Tov Xoyov ovBe aa<f>d>s yvcovat, rl Xeyeiv 
fiovXerai, ayeBov S’, cos iv TroXXfj rapayfj Kal 
ifievopidrcov avyyvaec, ra p.ev els rrjv ofxolav IBiav 
TTtrrrei rois TTpoe^r/TaopcevoLS nepl rrjs £$ Alyvirrov 

7 rcov ppceripcov rrpoyovow pceravaardaecos, ra 8 ’ 
earl Karrjyopla row iv \\Xe£avBpela KaroiKodvrcov 
’IouSauov. rplrov S’ irrl tovtols pcepuKrai rrepl 
rrjs ayiarelas rrjs Kara, to lepov rpxow Kal rcov 
aXXcov vopclpccov KarrjyoplaX 

§ (2) "On fxev ovv ovre AlyvrrrcoL to yevos r/aav 

■qiidw ol rrarepes ovre Bed Xvp.rjv acop.drcov r) rocavras 
aAAa? Gv/xcfaopds nvas eKeldev igvXaadrjaav, ov 
Ixerpicos pcovov, aAAa Kal nipa rov avp.jxerpov 

9 TTpoarToBeBelyOaL vopULco. rrepl cov Be irpoarld-qatv 

10 6 ’A rrlcov e77LpLVTjGd'i']Gop>aL avvro pccos. cf>qal yap 

iv rfj rplrr] rcov AlyvrmaKcov rdBe. ‘‘ Me oafjs, 
cos rjKOvaa rrapd rcov TTpeafivrepcov rcov AlyvTrrlcov, 
qv ( HXlo77oXltt]s, os Trarplocs ideal Karqyyvqpievos 
aWplovs rrpoaevyds a vfjyev els oiovs etyev q ttoXls 2 

1 Bekker: Ka-r/yopia s L Lat. 

2 it 7r o\ts eel. pr.: ij\ios L : perhaps IIXiov tt6\g should be 
read. 
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serious nature, to be charmed by abuse and impatient 
of praise, I think it incumbent upon me not to pass 
over without examination even this author, who has 
written an indictment of us formal enough for a court of 
law. For I observe, on the other hand, that people in 
general also have a habit of being intensely delighted 
when one who has been the first to malign another 
lias his own vices brought home to him. His argu¬ 
ment is difficult to summarize and his meaning to 
grasp. But, so far as the extreme disorder and con¬ 
fusion of his lying statements admit of analysis, one 
may say that some fall into the same category as 
those already investigated, relating to the departure 
of our ancestors from Egypt ; others form an in¬ 
dictment of the Jewish residents in Alexandria ; 
while a third class, mixed up with the rest, consists 
of accusations against our temple rites and our 
ordinances in general. 

(2) That our ancestors neither were Egyptians by 
race nor were expelled from that country in conse¬ 
quence of contagious diseases or any similar affliction, 
I think I have already given not merely sufficient, 
but even superabundant, proof. I propose, however, 
briefly to mention the details added by Apion. In 
the third book of his History of Egypt he makes the 
following statement : 

“ Moses, as I have heard from old people “ in 
Egypt, was a native of Heliopolis, 6 who, being 
pledged to the customs of his country, erected 
prayer-houses, open to the air, in the various 

a So Josephus interprets below; possibly Apion meant 
“ the elders ” (in official sense). 

6 So Manetho, of Osarsiph, v/p. i. 238. 

2f)J 
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exodus from 
Egypt. 


On the 
shrines and 
sundials 
erected hy 
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TrepifioXovs, rrpos dcp-qXudr-qv Be rrdoas d-rreorpefpev 

11 ooSe yap Kal 'HAtou Kelrai ttoXis- dvrl Se dfieXwv 
eorrjoe Ktovas, ixp’ ols rjv eKrvrrwpa OKa.(f>7], okio, 

avopiavTOS €tt airrijv oia/cet/xeuTy, cos ov €v 
afflepi rovrov aet rov Bpopov rjXlw ovpTrepnroXei.” 

12 TOiaim) pev ns r) Oavpaorr) rov ypap.pariKov 
<ppdois, to Se ipevopa Xoywv oil Beopevov, aAA’ ck 
rwv epywv Trepupaves. ovre yap airros Xlwofjs, 
ore rrjv vpdirrjv oKTjvrjv rw dew KareoKevaoev, 
oiidev eKrvrrwpa roiovrov els avrrjv evedrjKev, ovre 
TToielv rocs erreira rrpooera£ev, o re perd ravra 
KaraoKevdaas rov vaov rov iv 'lepoooXvpois 
HoXopow rrdarjs drreoyero roiavrrjs -rrepiepylas 

13 o'lav ovprrerrXeKev ’AttIwv. aKovoai Be <pr)oi rwv 
Trpeofkrrepwv ore Xlworjs rjv a ' llXLorroXlrrjs, BrjXov 
drc vewrepos pev wv aiiros, eKeivois Be Tnorevoas 
rods Bid rrjv rjXiKiav emorapevois aiirov Kal ovy- 

14 yevopevoLs■ Kal Trepl pev '0 pr\pov rov Troi-qrov 
ypappanKOS wv aiirds ovk dv e^oi, res aiirov 
rrarpls eon, Biafiefiaiwodpevos elrrelv, oiiBe Trepl 
TLvdayopov povov ovk iftOes Kal irpanjv yeyovoros, 
Trepl Be M woews rooovrw rrXrjdei Trpodyovros 
eKelvovs erwv ovrws arropaiverai paBlws, marevwv 
aKofj rrpeofivrepwv, cus BrjXcs eon Karatpevoa- 
pevos. 

1 Conjecture of translator: avSpos L. 

2 Huet: ort L. 3 fuit Lat.: 6 L. 


° Or. “ on the various walls.” 

6 For the obelisks of Heliopolis cf. Herod, ii. 111. 

5 Or “ basin ” (Gr. <rKd<pt], the technical term for the con- 
ca% - e base of a sun-dial). 

d Emended text: i.e. a human figure surmounting the 
pillar. The ms. has “ the shadow of a man.” 
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precincts a of the city, all facing eastwards ; such 
being the orientation also of Heliopolis. In place 
of obelisks 6 he set up pillars, beneath which was 
a model of a boat c ; and the shadow cast on this 
basin by the statue d dcscribed'a circle correspond¬ 
ing to the course of the sun in the heavens.” 

Such is the grammarian’s amazing statement. Its 
mendacious character needs no comment ; it is 
exposed by the facts. When Moses built the first 
tabernacle for God, he neither placed in it himself, 
nor instructed his successors to make, any graven 
imagery of this kind. When Solomon, later on, 
built the temple at Jerusalem, he too refrained from 
any curiosities of art such as Apion has conceived. 
He tells us that he heard from “ old people ” that 
Moses was a Heliopolitan. Obviously, as a junior, 
he believed what he was told by men old enough to 
have known and associated with him ! e Literary 
critic as he was, he could not positively have stated 
what was the birthplace of the poet Homer/ or even 
of Pythagoras,® who lived, one may say, but the 
other day. But when asked about Moses, who pre¬ 
ceded them by such a vast number of years, he, on 
the strength of the old men’s report, answers with 
an assurance which proclaims him a liar. 

e Reinach aptly compares Athen. i. § 29 (p. 161): “ Apion 
the Alexandrian says that he heard from Cteson of Ithaca 
the nature of the game of draughts played by the suitors 
(of Penelope).” 

1 Cf. the old distich : “ Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, 
Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae, | Orbis de patria certat, 
Homere, tua.” 

9 Variously described as a Samian, Tyrrhenian, Syrian 
(? native of Syros), or Tyrian (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 14, 
§ 62, quoted by Reinach). 
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15 Ta Se Sr) rcov ypovcov ev ols ^)Oi rov M ejcrrjv 
e^ayayelv rods XerTpcovras kuI rv<f>Xovs kcll rds 
fiaaeis rrerrrjpojpevovs, ocf>6Spa Sr) rots' rrpo avrov 
avprre<j)U)vr)Kev, cos olpai, 6 ypa/i/xarLKOs 6 aKpifirjs. 

16 Maveflcos pev yap Kara r rjv Te0/xcdatos /JaatAetav 
aTraXXayrjvai (bpcnv e£ Alyvrrrov rods ’Iot/Satous, 
7 rpo ercuv rpta/cocricov evevrjKOvrarpLwv rrjs els 
”Apyos A avaov cfrvyfjs, Avolpayos Se Kara Bo/c- 
X°p iv T Sv fiacnXia, tout eon. npo erdiv ycXlaiv 
irrraKooLcov, MoAcov Se /cat aAAot rtves cos ad- 

17 rots eSo£ev. 6 Se ye rrdvrojv ttl ororaros 'Arr'uov 
d>pioaro rr)v e^oSov aKpiftoJs Kara rrjv ifiSoprjv 
oXvprrLaSa /cat r avrrjs eras elvai rrpojrov, ev a>, 
<f>r)ol, KapyqSova Ootot/ces e/crtaao. rovro Se 
Travrcos rrpooeOrjKe ro Ivap^Sova reKprjpiov oto- 
pevos avrw yevecOa t rrjs dXrjOelas evapyeurarov, 
ou ovvrjKe Se kuQ ' eavrov rov eXeyyov irrioTrcopevos . 

18 el yap 1 rnoreveLv Sec rats Qolvlkcov dvaypatfrals, 
ev eKelvais Klpojpos o' fiaoiXevs yeyparrrai rr pe- 
ofivrepos rrjs IvapypSovos Krloeojs erecri TiXelooi 
rrpos rots rrevrrjKovra /cat e/carov, rrepl ov r as 
rrioreis dvojrepoj rrapeoyov e’/c rwv (Dotot/ccoo 

19 avaypa<f>cbv, on 'LoXopwvri rip rov vaov olKoSopr)- 
crapevq) rov ev 'lepoooXvpoLS <f>iXos rjv Et pcopos 
/cat woXXd GwefiaXXero rrpos rr)V rov vaov /cara- 
oKevr/v. avros Se o YoXopdiv cpKoSopyoe rov 
vaov per a. ro e£eXdelv Alyvrrrov rovs ’lovSatovs 
ScnSe/ca /cat e'^a/coatots ereaiv varepov. 

1 + rrepi rrjs airiGTias L Lat. : — irepl tt )s d:rou«as ed. pr., 
“ on the subject of the colony ” (which should perhaps stand). 

“ Ap. i. 103. 6 76. 305. 

c Apollonius Molo, born in Caria, taught rhetoric in Rhodes 
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On the question of the date which he assigns to cm the date 
the exodus of the lepers, the blind and the lame under exodus. 
Moses’ leadership, we shall find, I imagine, this 
accurate grammarian in perfect agreement with 
previous writers. Well, Manctho states that the 
departure of the Jews from Egypt occurred in the 
reign of Tethmosis, 393 years before the flight of 
Danaus to Argos a ; Lysimachus says, under King 
Bocchoris, 6 that is to say, 1700 years ago ; Molon c 
and others fix a date to suit themselves. Apion, 
however, the surest authority of all, precisely dates 
the exodus in the seventh Olympiad, and in the first "o'--" 49 me. 
year of that Olympiad, the year in which, according 
to him, the Phoenicians founded Carthage. d This 
mention of Carthage he has doubtless inserted under 
the belief that it would afford a striking proof of his 
veracity ; he has failed to see that he has thereby 
brought upon himself his own refutation. For, if 
the Phoenician chronicles may be trusted, it is there 
recorded that King Hirom lived more than 150 years 
before the foundation of Carthage.® Evidence from 
those chronicles to this effect has been given earlier 
in this work, where I showed that Hirom was a friend 
of Solomon, who built the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
that he contributed largely towards its construction/ 

But Solomon himself built the Temple 612 years 
after the departure of the J ews from Egypt.® 

and at Rome; Cicero and Julius Caesar were among his 
pupils. His diatribes on the Jews are frequently mentioned 
in this book. 

d Also the date of the foundation of Rome. 

* Ap. i. 126. f lb. 109 f. 

0 So Josephus in A. xx. 230 ; elsewhere (A. viii. 61) he 
gives the period as 592 years; the Biblical figure (1 Kings 
vi. 1) is 480. 
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20 Tw Se apidpcov reap eXaaOevrojv top avrov 
Avaijidycp cryebcdoas, evbeKa yap avrovs elvai 
(fjrjcri pLvpcabas, davpLaarrjv tip a Kal mBavrjv 
arrobibcoaiv air Lav, defy rjs <j>V}cn to aaftftarov 

21 (hvo/iaodaL. “ obevaavres,” yap (fy-rjeav, “ e£ rjpie- 
pd)v obov ftovftdovas eayov Kal Si a ravrrjv rrjv 
air uxp rfj eftbop.rj rjp-epa averravaavro crcoOevres 
els rrjv ywpav rrjv vvv '\ovbalav A eyopLevrjv, Kal 
eKaAeaav ttjv rjpLepav aaftftarov od)£ovres rrjv 
Alyvrrrtoiv yXcvrrav to yap fiovficuvos aAyos' 

22 KaXovoLP AlyvTTTLOt craft fid). 1 ” ovk av ovv ns rj 
KarayeXdaeie rrjs <j>Xvaplas rj rovvavrtov p^iarjaete 
rrjv iv rip roiavra ypacfreLV dvaibetav; bfjXov yap 
on rravres eftovftojvLaaav evbeKa javpLabes dvOpdi- 

23 ttcop. aAA’ el jxev rjaav eKelvoi rv<f>Xol Kal yooXol 
Kal rrdvra rporrov voaovvres, ottolovs avrovs elval 
<f>rjaiv Wrrlcov, ovS’ av jacas rjp.epas rTpoeXdetv obov 
rjbvvrjO rjaav- el S’ ofoi ftabileiv Sia rroAArjs eprjjxlas 
Kal rrpoaen plk&v rovs avrols avdicrrapLevovs 
pLayop^evoL rravres, ovk dv ddpooL pcera rrjv eKrrjv 

24 rjjxepav eftovftcovlaaav. ovre yap <l>vaeL rrcos yt- 
verai <ro > 2 roiovrov rols ftabl^ovaiv e£ dvdyKrjs, 
aAAa rroXXal pLVpLabes arparorrebcov enl rroXXas 
rjp,epas to avp^jaerpov del ftabitovaiv, ovre Kara 
ravro/aarov elKos ovrojs avp,fifjvai • rravrcov yap 

25 dAoycLrarov. 6 be davpLaaros ’Attlojp Sia /xev e£ 
rjpLepoov avrovs eXdeiv els rrjv 'lovbalav rrpoelprjKe, 
rrdXtv be top Majvarjv els rd p,era£v rrjs Alyvnrov 
Kal rrjs 'Apaftlas opos, o KaXelrac HLvaiov, dva- 

1 Reinach with the Lat.: eafipaTwcns L. Cf. §§ 26 f. 

2 ins. Bekker. 
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After stating that the fugitives numbered 110,000, 
in which imaginary figure he agrees with Lysimachus, a 
he gives an astonishing and plausible explanation 
of the etymology of the word “ sabbath ” ! 

“ After a six days’ march,” he says, “ they 
developed tumours in the groin, and that was why, 
after safely reaching the country now called 
Judaea, they rested on the seventh day, and called 
that day sabbaton, preserving the Egyptian termin¬ 
ology ; for disease of the groin in Egypt is called 
sabbo.” 

One knows not whether to laugh at the nonsense, 
or rather to be indignant at the impudence, of such 
language. Clearly all these 110,000 persons were 
attacked by tumours. But if they were blind and 
lame and suffering from all kinds of disease, as repre¬ 
sented by Apion, they could not have accomplished 
a single day’s march. If, on the contrary, they were 
capable not only of traversing a vast desert, but of 
defeating their adversaries in battles in which they 
all took part, they would not have succumbed in a 
body to the tumours after six days. For persons on 
a forced march are not naturally subject to a malady 
of this kind ; myriads of men in armies maintain a 
regular pace for many days in succession. Nor can 
one attribute such an accident to chance ; that 
would be the height of absurdity. This astonishing 
Apion, after stating that they reached Judaea in six 
days, 6 tells us elsewhere that Moses went up into 
the mountain called Sinai, which lies between Egypt 

No figure is given in the extract from Lysimachus above 
(Ap. i. chap. 34). 

6 Apion does not say this in the extract above (§21), 
though his words lend themselves to such an interpretation. 
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fidvra (prjcrlv rjpepas reacrapaKOvra Kpvfirjvai, 
KaKeWev Karafidvra Sovvat rots ’IouSatots rows' 

VOpOVS- KCLLTOl 7T0US OlOV 7€ TOWS aVTOVS KCLl 
reaoapaKovra peveiv rjpepas iv iprjppj Kal avvSpcp 
roniv Kal rrjv pera£d ndoav iv rjpepats e£ St- 

26 eXQelv; rj Se nepl rrjv ovopaalav row oafdjddrov 
ypappariKTj per ad eats avalSeiav eyei noXXrfV rj 

27 Seivrjv apaOlav. ro yap uafifddj Kal aafifiarov 
nXeiorov aXXrjXwv St acpeper ro pev yap oafifiarov 
Kara rrjv 'lovSalcov StaAe/erov dvdnavcrls ionv 
and navros epyov, ro Se era ft[d do, Kaddnep e/eetvos 
<j)7]aL, SrjXol nap ’ Alyvnrlois ro jjovjdwvos dXyos. 

28 (3) Totaura pev nva nepl Xlcoaecos Kal rrjs i£ 
Alyvnrov yevopevqs rots ’IouSatots anaXXayrjs 6 
Alyvnrios Wnlcov iKaivonol-qoev napa rods aXXovs 
inivorjaas. Kal rl ye Set davpd^eiv el nepl rwv 
-fjperepoov ipevSerai npoyovoov, Xiyuw avrods elvai 

29 ro yevos Alyvnrlovs; avrds yap nepl avrov 
rovvavrlov eifjevdero Kal yeyevrjpevos 1 iv ’Oacret 
r fjs Alyvnrov, ndvrosv Alyvrrrloov npdoros a>v, tus 
civ e’lnoi ns, rrjv pev aXrjdfj narplSa Kal ro yevos 
i^aipooaro, ’ AXe£av8peds Se elvai KaraxpevSopevos 

30 opoXoyel rrjv poydrjplav row yivovs. eiKorcos ovv 
ovs pay el Kal fdovXerai XoiSopeiv rovrovs Al¬ 
yvnrlovs KaXel. el pr] yap <f>avXordrovs elvai 
ivopilev Alyvnrlovs , ovk dv ro yevos 2 avros 
ecpvye v, ojs ot ye peyaXocppovovvres ini rats 
eavrcuv narploi aepvvvovr at pev and rovrcov 


airrol xprjparl^ovres, rods aStVais 3 8’ avrcdv dvri- 


31 noiovpevovs iXiyyovoi. npos rjpas Se dvolv uare- 


1 ed. pr. : yeyewqixivos L. 

2 Lat. genus : rod yivovs L. 3 ed. pr. : a oikovs L. 
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and Arabia, remained in concealment there for forty 
days, and then descended and gave the Jews their 
laws. However could the same body of men stay 
forty days in a desert and waterless region, and yet 
cover the whole distance to their destination in six 
days ? The grammarian’s distortion of the word 
“ sabbath ” betrays either gross impudence or shock¬ 
ing ignorance ; there is a wide difference between 
sabbo and sabbaton. Sabbaton in the Jews’ language 
denotes cessation from all work, while sabbo among 
the Egyptians signifies, as he states, disease of the 
groin. 

(3) Such are some of the novel features which the on the 
Egyptian Apion, improving upon other authors, has oMui‘onhe 
introduced into the story of Moses and the departure Jewish race, 
of the Jews from Egypt. That he should lie about 
our ancestors and assert that they were Egyptians 
by race is by no means surprising. He told a lie 
which was the reverse of this one about himself. 

Born in the Egyptian oasis, a more Egyptian than 
them all, as one might say, he disowned his true 
country and falsely claimed to be an Alexandrian, 
thereby admitting the ignominy of his race. It is 
therefore natural that he should call persons whom 
he detests and wishes to abuse Egyptians. Had he 
not had the meanest opinion of natives of Egypt, he 
would never have turned his back on his own nation. 

Patriots are proud to bear their country’s name, and 
denounce those who lay unjust claim to the title of 
citizens. In their relation to us, Egyptians are 

0 The Great Oasis, in upper Egypt (cf. §41), west of 
Thebes. 
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pov AlyviTTioi rrerrovdauLV 7 ) yap <i>s eTTLaepvvvo- 

peVOL 7TpO<J770lOVV'7(LL TTJV OVyyeveiaV, Tj KOLVOJVOVS 

32 rjP'Ss iTTiGTTcovrai ttjs olvtojv KaKo8o£las . o Se 
yevvalos ’Amcov So/cet p,ev ttjv fiXao<f>r)piav rrjv 
na9' Tjpiojv (LoTTep rivet piadov ed eXf^a at 77 apaaxe.lv 
’AAe^avSpeucrt ttjs BoOelays avrqj TroXureias, Kai 
77 ]V aTreyOetav avrow emaadpevos ttjv rrpos tovs 
avvoiKOvvras avrols errl rfjs 'AXe^avSpelos ’I ov- 
dalovs rrporedeirat pev inelvoLS XoiBopeladai, avp- 
rrepiXapfidvet 1 Se /cat rovs dXXovs drravra?, iv 
dp^orepois avataxvvrtos if/evhopevos. 

33 (4) Ttva tolvvv earl ra Setva, /cat ayeVAta tow 
ev ’AAe^avSpeta /carot/codvrcov TouSatcov, a /car- 
7]yopr]K€v avrojv, iOoj[jb€v. eAUovres, (prjoiv, ai to 
Hvplas qjKrjaav Trpos dXlpevov OdXaaaav yeirvia- 

34 aavres rat? rcov Kvpdrow iiefioXals ovkovv 
tottos el AotSoptav eyei, ttjv ov TrarptSa pev Xeyo- 
pevqv SI avrov XoSopel ttjv ’ AAe^avSpetav • e’/cetvrjs' 
yap /cat to rrapdXiov eon pepos, a >? 7 rdvres opo- 

35 Aoyoucriv, els KaTOLKt)OLV to koXXlotov . TouSatot 
S’ el pev fiiaaapevoi KaTecryov, cos pr]8' voTepov 
eKTreaelv, dvhpeias TCKpr/piov car tv avTots * els 
KaTOiK-qaiv Se avrols eSeo/cev <tov> tottov ’AA e£av- 
Bpos /cat larjs rrapd tols Ala/ceSdat Tiprjs ewert/p^ov. 

36 ( ovk o tSa Se tl ttot av eXeyev 5 A ttIojv, el 2 Trpos’rip 

1 e<7. pr .: crvij.irepi\apfidveiv L. 

* ei <?d. p/\ : om, L. 

“ The Jewish quarter was on the N.E. of Alexandria, 
separated from the Great Harbour by the promontory of 
Lochias, on which stood the royal palace (Strabo, xvii. 9. 
794 ; rf. § 36 below). The necropolis (§ 36) was at the other 
end, the extreme west, of the city. 
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swayed by one of two feelings : either they feign 
to be our kinsmen in order to gain prestige, or else 
they drag us into their ranks to share their bad 
reputation. The noble Apion’s calumny upon us is 
apparently designed as a sort of return to the Alex¬ 
andrians for the rights of citizenship which they 
bestowed upon him. Knowing their hatred of their 
Jewish neighbours in Alexandria, he has made it his 
aim to vilify the latter, and has included all the rest of 
the Jews in his condemnation. In both these attacks 
he show's himself an impudent liar. 

z (4) Let us investigate the grave and shocking 
charges which he has brought against the Jewish 
residents in Alexandria. “ They came,” he says,” from 
Syria and settled by a sea without a harbour, close 
beside the spot w here the waves break on the beach.” 
Well, if fault is to be found with the locality, he is 
stigmatizing, I do not say his native place, but what 
he professes to be his native place, Alexandria. 
For the sea-board forms part of the city, and is, by 
universal consent, its finest residential quarter.". If 
the Jew's ow'ed their occupation and subsequent un¬ 
disturbed tenure of this quarter to force of arms, 
that is a proof of their valour. In fact, however, it 
was presented to them as their residence by Alex¬ 
ander, and they obtained privileges on a par with 
those of the Macedonians. 6 (I do not know what 
Apion w'ould have said if the Jew's had been quartered 

6 From other passages in Josephus it would appear that 
the Alexandrian Jews owed their separate quarters and their 
privilege of LroiroXiTcia to Ptolemy Soter, rather than to 
Alexander. Cf. B. ii. 487 f. (a “ place of their own ” is 
given by the Diadochi), A. xii. 8 (iaoiroXirda by Ptolemy 
Soter). 
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veKpowoXei KarwKovv Kal prj rrpos rots fiaoiXiKols 
rjcrav ISpvpevoi.) Kal pd.XP L v ^ v o-vrcdv rj <f>vXrj rrjv 

37 TTpoapyopiav elyev Ma/ceSoi'es. el pev ovv dva- 
yvovs ra? eTrurroXas WXe^dvSpov rod fiaoiXeuJS Kal 
ras UroXepalov rod Aayov, Kal raiv per* eKelvov 
rrjs Alyvrrrov fiaoiXeojv ivrvydjv rots ypappacn, 
Kal rrjv crrrjXrjv rrjv icrrdjoav ev ’AXeijavSpela Kal 
ra SiKauvpara TrepLeyovoav, a Kaiaap 6 peyas 
rots ’IouSaiois 1 eScvKev, el pkv ovv radra, (j>rjpl, 
ytyvcdoKOJV rdvavrla ypa^etv eroXpa, rrovrjpos rjv, 
el Se prjSev rjrrioraro rovrcov, arratSevros. 

3S To Se S rj OavpaCew rrcos TouSatot ovres ’AXe£av- 
Spets eKXrjdrjoav, rrjs opolas drraiSevolas. rrdvres 
yap ol els arroLKiav rcvd KaraKXijdevres, Kav 
rrXelarov dXXrjXwv rots yeveai SiacfrepwoLv, a.7ro 

39 rd>v oIklotojv rrjv rrpoorjyoplav Xapfiavovcnv. Kal 
rl Set rrepl ra>v aXXcov Xeyeiv; avrwv yap rjpurv 
oi rrjv Wynoyeiav KaroiKodvres ’Ayr LO^ets ovopd- 
t,ovrai' rrjv yap rroXireiav avrols eSioKev 6 Krlorps 
HeXevKOS. opolcos ol ev ’E^eaco Kal 1 Kara rrjv 
aXXrjv 'Icuvlav rots avQiyeveai rroXlrais opcvvv- 
podcnVy rodro rrapaaxovrtov avrols rcdv SiaSoxarv. 

40 rj Se 'Ptopalcov (f>cXavdpa)7rla rracriv ov piKpod Selv 
rrjs avrurv TTpoorjyoplas peraSeScoKev, ov povov 
dvSpdoiv aAAa Kal peydXous edvecnv oXois; 'Ifirjpes 

1 Kal ed.pr. : ora. L Lat. 

a This sentence is perhaps a later, and misplaced, insertion 
of the author. Xiese and Reinaeh transpose it to the end of 
§34. 
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in the neighbourhood not of the palace, but of the 
necropolis !) a Down to the present time their local 
tribe bore the name of “ Macedonians.” If Apion 
had read the letters 6 of King Alexander and of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, if he had set eyes on the 
papers of their successors on the throne of Egypt, or 
the slab c which stands in Alexandria, recording the 
rights bestowed upon the Jews by Caesar the Great ; 
if, I say, he knew these documents and yet had the 
face to contradict them in what he wrote, he was a 
knave ; if he had no knowledge of them, an ignorant 
fool. 

His astonishment at the idea of Jews being called Jj^ to 
Alexandrians betrays similar stupidity. All persons Alexandrian 
invited to join a colon}', however different their cltuens,n P- 
nationality, take the name of the founders. It is 
needless to go outside our race for instances. Our 
Jewish residents in Antioch are called Antiochenes, 
having been granted rights of citizenship by its 
founder, Seleucus. d Similarly, those at Ephesus and 
throughout the rest of Ionia bear the same name as 
the indigenous citizens, a right which they received 
from Alexander’s successors/ Have not the Romans, 
in their generosity, imparted their name to well- 
nigh all mankind, not to individuals only, but to 
great nations as a whole ? Thus those who were 


6 Or possibly “ orders.” 
c Greek stele : rf. A. xiv. 188. 

** Seleucns I Nicator, founder of the Seleucid dynasty. 
Cf. A. xii. 119: the rights of the Antiochene Jews were, 
when Titus visited the city, inscribed on bronze tables 
(B. vii. 110). 

6 More precisely, as stated in A. xii. 125, from 
Antiochus II Theos (282-21(3 b.c.) ; see Schiirer, U.J.V. 
(cd. 3), iii. 81 note. 
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yovv oi rdXai Kal T vppqvol Kal Hafiivoi 'Pc opaioi 

41 KaXovvrai. el he rovrov d^acpeZrac rov rpocrov 
rfjs rroXcrelas ’Arlcov, ravododoj XJycov avrov 
’AA e£avhpea‘ yewqdels ydp, c os tt peeler ov, ev rq> 
fiadvrarco rfjs Alyvnrrov ttcos civ ' AXe^avhpevs eh], 
rfjs Kara, hocnv roXirelas, cos avros ecjd qpcov 
•q^lcoKev, avaipovpevqs; Kalrot povois Alyvrrlocs 
oi KvpLOL vvv 'PojpcaioL rrjs olKovpevqs pera- 

42 Xapfidveiv fjcnvoaovv eroXirelas dereLp-qKacLV. 6 S’ 
outods earl yewalos, cos perexecv d^iaiv a tiros dw 
rvyelv eKOjXvero avKocftavrelv irexelpqae rovs 
hcKalcos Xafiovras- 

Ov yap droplet ye row olKqaovrcov rrjv per a 
arovhfjs vtt avrov rroXiv Krctopev-qv *AXe£avhpos 
rtov -qperepcov nvas exec avvfjdpoioev, aXXd rrdvras 
hoKipdlcov empeXcos aperfjs Kal r lore cos rovro 

43 rocs fjperepois ro ye pas ehcoKev. erlpa yap fjpcov 
ro e9vos, cos Kal cft-qaiv 'E/caratos' re pi fjpcov, ore 
hed rrjv eViet/caav Kal nloriv, rjv avrep rapeayov 
’IouSacot, rrjv "Eapapelnv xcopav rpooeOrjKev exeev 

44 avrols dcjtopoXoyqrov . opoia he ’AA e£dvhpcp /cat 
IlroAe^atoy 6 Adyov re pi row ev ’ AXe£avhpelq 
KarocKOVvrcov ecftpovqaew Kal yap ra Kara rrjv 


a This statement, so far as the Iberians are concerned, is, 
as Reinach points out. an exasperation. Fifty Spanish com¬ 
munities enjoyed full Roman citizenship under Augustus; 
Vespasian bestowed the ius Latii (an inferior privilege) on the 
whole peninsula : Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. i. 68 f. 
6 § 29. 

c An exaggerated statement, repeated in § 72 below. 
Native Egyptians were treated, alike by the Ptolemies and 
by the Roman emperors, as on a lower level than the Greeks. 
But they could obtain rights of Roman citizenship on the 
following conditions : (1) that they had previously obtained 
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once Iberians,® Tyrrhenians, Sabines are now called 
Romans. If Apion disallows this class of citizenship, 
let him cease to call himself an Alexandrian. Born, 
as I have already mentioned , 6 in the depths of 
Egypt, how can lie be an Alexandrian, if, as he 
claims in our case, honorary rights of citizenship are 
to be ruled out ? indeed, Egyptians are the only 
people to whom the Romans, now lords of the 
universe, have refused admission to any citizen 
rights whatever.'’ Yet Apion displays such noble 
generosity as to claim for himself privileges from 
which he was debarred, while he undertakes to 
calumniate those who have fairly obtained them. 

For it was not lack of inhabitants to people the Privileges 
city, whose foundation he had so much at heart, that o,Tthemby 
led Alexander to assemble in it a colony of our nation. Alexander 
This privilege he conferred on our people, after successive 
careful and thorough scrutiny, as a reward of valour Ptol emics. 
and fidelity. The honour in which he held our nation 
may be illustrated by the statement of Hecataeus 
that, in recognition of the consideration and loyalty 
shown to him by the Jews, he added to their territory 
the district of Samaria free of tribute , d Alexander’s 
opinion of the Jews of Alexandria was shared by 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus. He entrusted the fortresses 

the citizenship of Alexandria, a privilege rarely accorded 
(Pliny to Trajan, Ep. vi., with Trajan’s reply, Ep. vii.) ; 

(2) that they were ineligible for admission to the Senate. 

Reinach, in loc. ; cf. Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 241 f. 

d This statement (? of pseudo-Hecataeus) is certainly 
exaggerated, and perhaps an anachronism. Three small 
districts of Samaria (not the whole country) were ceded 
to the Jews, free of tribute, by Demetrius II c. 145 n.c. 

(1 Macc. xi. 34 ; cf. x. 30, 38); but the language of 1 Macc. 
suggests that Demetrius may have been confirming some 
concession of earlier date. 
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Alyvnrov avrols iveyelpiae <f)povpia, Triarws a pa 
Kal yevvalws <f)vAd£eiv VTroXapfidvwv, Kal K vprjvrjs 
iyKparws apyeiv fiovAopevos Kal rwv dXXwv rwv 
ev rfj Aifivr) TroXewv. els auras' pepos ’IouSatcov 

45 errepifte KaroiKrjaov. o Se per avrov IlToAejuatos', 
o OtA a8eX<pos eTTiKXrjdels, ov povov el rives rjoav 
alypdXwroi Trap ’ avrw rwv rjperepwv rravras 
drrehwKev, aXXd Kal ypr/para ttoXAukis ehwp-qaaro 
Kal , to peyiorov, eTndvprjrTjs eyevero rod yvwvai 
rovs rjperepovs vopovs Kal rals rwv lepwv ypa<f>wv 

46 filfiAois evrvxeiv. errepipe yovv d£iu>v avSpas 
drroaraXfjvai rovs epprjvevaovras avrw rov vopov, 
Kal rov ypacf)fjvai ravra KaXws rrjv empeXeiav 
errerairev ov rols rvyovcnv, aAAa Arjprfrpiov rov 
OaA^pea Kal ’AvS peav Kal ’Apicrrea , rov pev 
rraihela rwv KaO ’ eavrdv St afiepovra 1 Arjprjrpiov, 

47 rovs Se rrjv rov awparos avrov <f>vXaKr]V ey- 
Keyeipiopevovs> errl rfjs empeXelas ravrrjs era^ev, 
ovk av Srjrrov rovs vopovs Kal rrjv rrarpiov rjpwv 
<f)iAooo<f>lav emdvprjoas eKpaOelv, el rwv ypwpevwv 
avrols avS pwv Kare<f)povei Kal pr) Xlav edavpalev. 

48 (o) 'Arlwva Se cryeSov icf)e£fjs rrdvres eXadov ol rwv 
rrpoyovwv avrov MaKeSovatv 2 fiaoiAeis oiKeiorara 
npos r/pds St aredevres. Kal yap rplros IlroAe- 
palos, o Xeyopevos Kvepyerrjs, Karacrywv oXrjv 

1 ed. pr. : Sta<pep6v~uv L. 

2 Ironical: needlessly omitted by Xaber and Reinach. 


a Josephus is dependent, here and in A. xii. 8, on Aristeas 
13: but several Jewish garrisons are known to have existed in 
Egypt (Sehiirer. G.J. I'., ed. 3. 22). Oneofthe.se. the “Jewish 
camp ’’ in the Delta, is mentioned in B. i. 191 ( — A. xiv. 133). 
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of Egypt to their keeping,® confident of their loyalty 
and bravery as guards ; and, when he was anxious to 
strengthen his hold upon Cyrenc and the other cities 
of Libya, he sent out a party of Jews to settle there . 6 
His successor, Ptolemy surnamed Philadelphus, not 
only surrendered all prisoners of our race within his 
realm, but was liberal in his presents of money. The 
highest compliment, however, which he paid us lay 
in his keen desire to know our laws and to read the 
books of our sacred scriptures. It is, at any rate, 
the fact that he sent and requisitioned the services 
of Jewish deputies to interpret the law to him ; and, 
to ensure accuracy in transcription, entrusted the 
task to no ordinary persons. Demetrius of Phalerum , 0 
with Andreas and Aristeas, the first the most learned 
man of his time, the others his own bodyguards, were 
his appointed commissionersSurely he would not 
have shown such keen interest in our laws and the 
creed e of our ancestors, had he despised, instead of 
holding in the highest admiration, those to whom 
they are the rule of their lives. 

( 5 ) Apion has further ignored the extreme kind¬ 
ness shown to us successively by nearly all the kings 
of his Macedonian/ ancestors. Thus, Ptolemy III 
surnamed Euergetes,® after his conquest of the 247-222 

6 The Jews of Cyrene in the time of Sulln formed one of 
the four classes of the inhabitants (Strabo ap. Jos. A. 
xiv. 115). 

c Ap. i. 218. 

a These statements are derived from the so-called Letter of 
Aristeas. paraphrased by Josephus in A. xii. 12 ff. 

* Greek “ philosophy." 1 See note 2 opposite. 

0 Of his achievements in the Syrian War at the beginning 
of his reign he left a record at Adule on the coast of the Red 
Sea (Mahaffy, Jimp, of Ptolemies , 109) ; for his sacrifices at 
Jerusalem Josephus is the sole authority. 
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Hvplav Kara Kpdros ov rols ev AtyuTiroj Beois 
Xapiarrjpia rrjs vLk-qs edvaev, aAAa rrapayevopevos 
els '\epoa6Avpa rroXAds, a>S r/piv vopip.ov icrrtv, 
errereXeae Ovalas rep deep Kal dvedrjKev dvaOrjpara 

49 rfjs viKTjS allots- o 8e QiAopijrajp UroXepalos 
Kal rj yvvrj avrod YLAeorrarpa rrjv fiaoiXeiav oXrjv 
rrjv eavriov ’IouSatot? eniorevaav, Kal arparrjyoL 
Trdarjs rrjs Svvapeoos rjaav ’Ovta? Kal Aoaldeos 
’IouSatot, (Lv ’’A.ttlojv aKcLrrrei rd ovopara, Seov 
rd epya Qavpdteiv Kal prj Aoihopeiv, aAAa x®~P LV 
avroTs e'x eiu > ° rL St eaajaav rrjv y AAe£dv8peiav, rjs 

50 d>s rroXlrrjs avrirroieTrat. rroXepovvrojv yap avrcov 
rfj fiacnAioarj KXeorrdrpa Kal KivSvvevovrtuv dn- 
oAeadai kokcos, ovroi ovpfidoeis enolrjaav Kal rwv 
ep(f>vAla>v KttKtov dmjXAa£av. aAAa “ jxerd radra,” 
<f>rjalv, “ ’Ovta? errl rrjv ttoXlv rjyaye arparov 
<ovk> x oXlyov, ovros £k€ l Qeppov rod rrapa 

51 ’Pcopalcov rrpeofievrov Kal rrapovros■” opdws 8e 
rroLcdv, <f>alrjv dv, Kal pdXa Strata)?. 6 yap Qvctkwv 
emKXrjdels XlroXepaios > drrodavovros avrw rod 
aSeA <j)od llroXejxalov rod OtA opr/ropos, drro Kvprj- 
vrjs e^rjXde KAeorrarpav eK^aXelv fcovAopevos rrjs fia- 

52 oiXeias 2 et filios regis, ut ipse regnum iniuste sibimet 
applicaret; propter haec ergo Onias aduersus eum 
bellum pro Cleopatra suscepit et fidem. quam habuit 

1 ins. Hohverda. 

2 Lacuna in L toJ§ 114 (see Introduction p. xviii). 


“ By some identified as Onias IV, the founder of the 
Temple at Leontopolis (V. 154 b.c.) ; but the name was not 
uncommon. Of Dositheus nothing is known. 

6 Doubtless deriving Onias from Greek 6vos. 
e On the death of Philometor in 146 b.c., his widow 
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whole of Syria, instead of sacrificing to the gods of 
Egypt in thanksgiving for his success, came to 
Jerusalem, and there, after our manner, offered 
numerous sacrifices to God, and dedicated votive 
gifts appropriate to such a victory. Again, Ptolemy is2-i46 
Philometor and his consort Cleopatra entrusted the B,r ' 
whole of their realm to Jews, and placed their entire 
army under the command of Jewish generals, Onias a ^heJews^ 
and Dositheus. Apion ridicules their names, 6 when uositheus 
he ought rather to admire their achievements, and, 
instead of abusing them, to thank them for saving chief. 
Alexandria, of which he claims to be a citizen. For, 
when the Alexandrians were at war with Queen 
Cleopatra and in imminent danger of annihila¬ 
tion, it was they who negotiated terms and rid 
them of the horrors of civil war. c “ But,” says 
Apion, “ Onias subsequently advanced at the head 
of a large army against the city, when Thermits,* 1 
the Roman ambassador, was actually on the spot.” 

He was right and perfectly justified in so acting, I 
venture to say. For, on the death of his brother 
Ptolemy Philometor, Ptolemy surnamed Physeon 
left Cyrene with the intention of dethroning Cleo¬ 
patra and the deceased king’s sons, and iniquitously 
usurping the crow’n himself. That was why, on 
Cleopatra’s behalf, Onias took up arms against him, 
refusing to abandon at a crisis his allegiance to the 

Cleopatra proclaimed king their young son Ptolemy VIII 
(Philopator Neos). The brother of the dead king, however, 

Ptolemy IX (Euergetes II, Physeon), was recalled from 
Cyrene by the Alexandrians, slew his youthful rival, seized 
the throne, and married the widowed queen, his sister 
(Justin, epitome by Trogus Pompeius, xxxviii. 8. 2-4). 

d Doubtless the Lucius Thermus who acted on behalf of 
Physeon on a previous occasion (Polyb. frag, xxxiii. 5). 
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53 circa reges.nequaquam in necessitate deseruit. Testis 
autem deus iustitiae eius manifestus apparuit; nam 
Fvscon Ptolomaeus cum aduersum exercitum quidem 
Oniae pugnare <non> x praesumeret, omnes uero 
Iudaeos in ciuitate positos cum filiis et uxoribus 
capiens nudos atque uinctos elephantis subiecisset, 
ut ab eis conculcati deficerent. et ad hoc etiam bestias 
ipsas inebriasset, 2 in contrarium quae praeparauerat 

54 euenerunt. Elephanti enim relinquentes sibi ap- 
positos Iudaeos impetu facto super amicos eius 
multos ex ipsis interemerunt. Et post haec Ptolo¬ 
maeus quidem aspectum terribilem contemplatus est 

55 prohibentem se, ut illis noceret hominibus ; concu- 
bina uero sua carissima, quam alii quidem Ithacam, 
alii uero Hirenen denominant, supplicante ne tantam 
impietatem perageret, ei concessit et ex his quae iam 
egerat uel acturus erat paenitentiam egit. Unde 
recte hanc diem Iudaei Alexandria constituti, eo 
quod aperte a deo salutem promeruerunt. celebrare 

50 noscuntur. Apion autem omnium calumniator etiam 
propter bellum aduersus Fysconem gestum Iudaeos 
accusare praesumpsit, cum eos laudare debuerit. 

Is autem etiam ultimae Cleopatrae Alexandri- 
norum reginae meminit, ueluti nobis improperans 
quoniam circa nos fuit ingrata, et non potius illam 

57 redarguere studuit ; cui nihil omnino iniustitiae et 
malorum operum defuit uel circa generis necessarios 
uel circa maritos suos, qui etiam dilexerunt cam, uel 
in communi contra Romanos omnes et benefactores 

1 ins. Reinach. 3 debriasset mss. 

0 The incident of the elephants is attributed in 3 Macc. 
v-vi to Ptolemy IV. Philopator b.c.). The 

common origin of both stories is doubtless traceable to a 
festival of the Alexandrian Jews, analogous to that of Purim 
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throne. Moreover, the justice of his action was 
signally attested by God. For Ptolemy Physcon, Persecution 
though [not] daring to face the army of Onias, had ptoie'my by 
arrested all the Jews in the city with their wives and Physcon 
children, and exposed them, naked and in chains, to sequel! 
be trampled to death by elephants, the beasts being 
actually made drunk for the purpose. However, the 
outcome was the reverse of his intentions. The 
elephants, without touching the Jews at their feet, 
rushed at Physcon’s friends, and killed a large 
number of them. Afterwards Ptolemy saw a terrible 
apparition, which forbade him to injui’e these people. 

His favourite concubine (some call her Ithaca, others 
Irene) adding her entreaty to him not to perpetrate 
such an enormity, he gave way and repented of his 
past actions and further designs. That is the origin 
of the well-known feast which the Jews of Alexandria 
keep, with good reason, on this day, because of 
the deliverance so manifestly vouchsafed to them 
by God. a Apion, however, whose calumny nothing 
escapes, ventures to find another charge against the 
Jews in their war on Physcon, for which they deserve 
his commendation. 

He further alludes to Cleopatra, the last queen of Persecution 
Alexandria , 6 apparently reproaching us for her un- infamous 
gracious treatment of us. He ought, instead, to Cleopatra, 
have set himself to rebuke that woman, who com¬ 
mitted every kind of iniquity and crime against her 
relatives, her devoted husbands , 0 the Romans in 

(c/. 3 Macc. vi. 36). The independent account of Josephus 
is the less improbable of the two. 

b 51-30 B.c. For a similar catalogue of her crimes cf. A. 
xv. 89 ff. 

c Perhaps “ her husbands and even her lovers ” ; the 
Latin translator having misunderstood the original (Reinach). 
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suos imperatores ; quae etiam sororem Arsinoen 

5S occidit in templo nihil sibi nocentem, peremit autem 
et fratrem insidiis paternosque deos et sepulcra 
progenitorum depopulata est; percipiensque regnum 
a primo Caesare eius filio et suceessori rebellare 
praesumpsit, Antoniumque corrumpens amatoriis 
rebus et patriae inimicum fecit et infidelem circa 
suos aniicos instituit, alios quidem genere regali 
spolians, alios autem demens 1 et ad mala gerenda 

59 compellens. Sed quid oportet amplius dici, cum 
ilium ipsum in nauali certamine relinquens, id est 
maritum et parentem communium filiorum. tradere 
eum exercitum et principatum et se sequi coegit ? 

60 Xouissime uero Alexandria a Caesare capta ad hoc 
usque perducta est, ut salutem hinc sperare se 
iudicaret, si posset ipsa manu sua Iudaeos 2 perimere, 
eo quod circa omnes crudelis et infidelis extaret. 
Putasne gloriandum nobis non esse, si quemadmodum 
dicit Apion famis tempore Iudaeis triticum non est 
mensa ? 

61 Sed ilia quidem poenam subiit competentem, nos 
autem maximo Caesare utimur teste solacii atque 
fidei, quam circa eum contra Aegyptios gessimus, 
necnon et senatu eiusque dogmatibus et epistulis 
Caesaris August!-, quibus nostra merita comprobantur. 

62 Has litteras Apionem oportebat inspicere et secundum 

1 v.l. deiciens. 

2 The Lat. is manifestly absurd. Probably, as Reinach 
suggests, the Greek had something like et oivarai avri)v 
auToxeip (povevav : o.vtt)v was corrupted to avroiis and thence 
to ’Iovoatoi'S. 

a Slain by Antony, under Cleopatra’s orders, in the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus (Jos. A. xv. 89) or at Miletus (App. 
Bell. Civ. v. 9). 

b Ptolemy XV, the younger of her two brothers, her 
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genera], and their emperors, her benefactors ; who 
slew her innocent sister Arsinoe in the temple , 8 
treacherously assassinated her brother , 6 plundered 
her country’s gods and her ancestors’ sepulchres c ; 
who, owing her throne to the first Caesar, dared to 
revolt against his son and successor, and, corrupting 
Antony by sensual passion, made him an enemy to 
his country and faithless to his friends, robbing some 
of their royal rank, discharging d others, and driving 
them into crime. But what more need be said, when 
she deserted even him—her husband and the father 
of their children—in the naval battle/ and compelled 
him to surrender his army and imperial title to follow 
her ? In the end, when Alexandria was captured by 
Caesar/ she was reduced to such extremities as to 
see no hope for herself but in suicide, after the 
cruelty and treachery which she had practised 
towards all. If, as Apion asserts, this woman in time 
of famine refused to give the Jews any rations of 
corn, is not that, pray, a fact of which we should be 
proud ? 

She, however, met with the punishment which she Privileges 
deserved. We, on our side, have the great Caesar by 

to witness to the loval support which we rendered emperors 
him against, the Egyptians ; 3 we have also the senate Alexandria, 
and its decrees and the letters of Caesar Augustus 
■which attest our services. Apion ought to have 
consulted these letters and examined, under their 

husband and co-regent, believed to have been poisoned by 
her at Rome c. 44 n.c. ; cf. A. xv. 89. 

c Gf. A. xv. 90. 4 Text and meaning doubtful. 

e Of Actium, Ml n.c. f Octavius, 80 b.c. 

9 The Jewish contingent under Antipater served with 
Julius Caesar in his war with Alexandria after the death of 
Pompey, 47 b.c. ; B. i. 187 ff. ; A. xiv. 127 ff. 
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genera examinare testimonia sub Alexandro facta et 
omnibus Ptolomaeis. et quae a senatu constituta 
sunt, necnon et a maximis Romanis imperatoribus. 

G3 Si uero Germanicus frumenta cunctis in Alexandria 
commorantibus metiri non potuit, hoc indicium est 
sterilitatis ac necessitatis frumentorum, non accusatio 
Iudaeorum. Quid enim sapiant omnes imperatores 
de Iudaeis in Alexandria commorantibus. palam est. 

04 Nam amministratio tritici nihilo minus ab eis quam 
ab aliis Alexandrinis translata est : maximam uero 
eis fidem olim a regibus datam conseruauenmt. id 
est fluminis custodiam totiusque teustodiaef, 1 nequa- 
quam his rebus indignos esse iudicantes. 

65 (6) Sed super haec, “ auomodo ergo.” inquit, “ si 
sunt dues, eosdem deos quos Alexandrini non colunt r ” 
Cui respondeo, quomodo etiam, cum uos sitis Aegyptii, 
inter alterutros proelio magno et sine foedere de 

66 religione contenditis : An certe propterea non uos 
omnes dicimus Aegyptios et neque communiter 
homines, quoniam bestias aduersantes naturae 
nostrae colitis multa diligentia nutrientes ? Cum 
genus utique nostrorum unum atque 2 idem esse 

67 uideatur. Si autem in uobis Aegyptiis tantae diffe¬ 
rentiae opinionum sunt, quid miraris super his, qui 
aliunde in Alexandriam aduenerunt, si in legibus a 
principio constitute circa talia permanserunt ? 

1 Perhaps read prouinciae (Boysen). 

2 nostrorum unum atque] r.l. nostrum uestrumque. 

a Or “ generals." 

b Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius, visited Egypt in 
.a.d. ID. and ingratiated himself by opening the granaries 
and reducing the price of corn (Tac. Ann. ii. 59). 

c Cf. B. i. 175 (a Jewish guard in charge of the Pelusiac 
mouth of the Nile). 

d Cf. for these local religious feuds Juv. Sat. xv. 33 ff., 
and Ap. i. 225 above. 
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respective heads, the testimonials given under 
Alexander and under all the Ptolemies, with those 
emanating from the senate and the most distin¬ 
guished Roman emperors." If Germanieus was 
unable to distribute corn to all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, 6 that merely proves a barren year and 
a dearth of corn, and cannot be made an accusation 
against the Jews. For the opinion which all the 
emperors have held of the Jewish residents in Alex¬ 
andria is notorious. The administration of the corn 
supplies has, indeed, been withdrawn from them, as 
from the rest of the Alexandrians ; but the most 
signal mark of the confidence reposed in them by 
the former kings, I mean the charge of the river 0 and 
of the entire province (?), has been preserved to them 
by the emperors, who regarded them as not unworthy 
of such a trust. 

(6) But,” Apion persists, “ why, then, if they are 
citizens, do they not worship the same gods as the 
Alexandrians ? ” To which I reply : “ Why do you, 
on your side, though Egyptians, wage with one 
another bitter and implacable war on the subject of 
religion ? ” d Indeed, is not the reason why we 
refuse to call you all Egyptians, or even collectively 
men, because you worship and breed with so much 
care animals that are hostile to humanity ? We, on 
the other hand, obviously form a single and united 
race/ Wide, however, as may be these differences 
of opinion among your natives of Egypt, why should 
you be surprised at the allegiance to their original 
religious laws of a people who came to Alexandria 
from another country ? 

6 The text and meaning of this section are doubtful. 


Jewish 
refusal to 
worship 
Egyptian 
gods. 
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6S Is autem etiam seditionis causas nobis apponit, 
qui si cum ueritate ob hoc accusat Iudaeos in Alex¬ 
andria constitutes, cur omnes nos culpat ubique 
positos eo quod noscamur habere eoncordiam ? 

69 Porro etiam seditionis auctores quilibet inueniet 
Apioni similes Alexandrinorum fuisse ciues. Donee 
enim Graeci fuerunt et Macedones hanc ciuilitatem 
habentes, nullam seditionem aduersus nos gesserunt, 
sed antiquis cessere sollemnitatibus. Cum uero 
multitudo Aegyptiorum creuisset inter eos propter 
confusiones temporum, etiam hoc opus semper est 
additum. Nostrum uero genus permansit purum. 

70 Ipsi igitur molestiae huius fuere principium, nequa- 
quam populo Macedonicam habente eonstantiam 
neque prudentiam Graecam, sed cunetis scilicet 
utentibus malis moribus Aegyptiorum et antiquas 
inimicitias aduersum nos exercentibus. 

71 E diuerso namque factum est quod nobis impro- 
perare pvaesumunt. Nam cum plurimi eorum non 
opportune ius eius ciuilitatis optineant, peregrinos 
uocant eos, qui hoc priuilegium a dominis impetrasse 1 

72 noscuntur. Nam Aegyptiis neque regum quisquam 
uidetur ius ciuilitatis fuisse largitus, neque nunc 
quilibet imperatorum. Nos autem Alexander quidem 
introduxit, reges autem auxerunt, Romani uero 
semper custodire dignati sunt. 

73 Itaque derogare nobis Apion conatus est, quia 

1 Boysen: ad omnes imperasse jiss. 
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He further accuses us of fomenting sedition. Jews 
But, if it be granted that lie is justified in “f causing 
bringing this accusation against the Jews of sedition. 
Alexandria, why then does lie make a grievance 
against the Jews at large of the notorious concord 
of our race ? Moreover, the real promoters of 
sedition, as anyone can discover, have been citizens 
of Alexandria of the type of Apion. The Greeks 
and Macedonians, so long as the citizenship was con¬ 
fined to them, never rose against us, but left us free 
to enjoy our ancient worship. But when, owing to 
the prevailing disorders, their numbers were swelled 
by a host of Egyptians, sedition became chi-onic. 

Our race, on the contrary, remained unadulterated. 

It is they, then, who originated these disturbances, 
because the populace, possessing neither the Mace¬ 
donian’s strength of character nor the Greek’s 
sagacity, universally adopted the evil habits of the 
Egyptians and indulged their long-standing hatred 
of us. 

The reproach which they dare to east at us is 
applicable, on the contrary, to them. The majority 
of them hold their position as citizens of Alexandria 
under no regular title ; yet they call those who 
notoriously obtained this privilege from the proper 
authorities “ aliens ” ! Not a single king, it appears, 
not a single emperor in our times, ever conferred 
citizen rights upon Egyptians. 01 We, on the contrary, 
owe our position in the city to Alexander, our 
privileges were extended by the kings, and those 
privileges the Romans have been pleased to safeguai'd 
for all time. 

Apion has consequently attempted to denounce 

° Cf, § II with note. 
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imperatorum non statuamus imagines, tamquam illis 
hoc ignorantibus aut defensione Apionis indigentibus ; 
cum potius debuerit ammirari magnanimitatem 
mediocritatemque Romanorum, quoniam subiectos 
non cogunt patria iura transcendere, sed suscipiunt 
honores sicut dare offerentes pium atque legitimum 
est. Non enim honoribus 1 gratiam habent qui ex 

74 necessitate et uiolentia conferuntur. Graecis itaque 
et aliis quibusdam bonum esse creditur imagines 
instituere ; denique et patrum et uxorum filiorumque 
figuras depingentes exultant, quidam uero etiam 
nihil sibi competentium sumunt imagines, alii uero 
et seruos diligentes hoc faciunt. Quid ergo mirum 
est si etiam principibus ac dominis hunc honorem 

75 praebere uideantur : Porro noster legislator, non 
quasi prophetans Romanorum potentiam non liono- 
randam, sed tamquam causam neque deo neque 
hominibus utilem despiciens, et quoniam totius 
animati, multo magis dei inanimati, ut 2 probatur 

76 inferius, interdixit imagines fabricari. Aliis autem 
honoribus post deum colendos non prohibuit uiros 
bonos, quibus nos et imperatores et populum Roma- 

77 norum dignitatibus ampliamus. Facimus autem pro 
eis continua sacrificia et non solum cotidianis diebus 
ex impensa communi omnium Iudaeorum talia 
celebramus, uerum cum nullas alias hostias ex com- 

1 honoris siss.: honores Boysen. 

2 inanimati ut] inanimatu nss. 


n Josephus probably has in mind Caligula’s order to erect 
his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem (vl. xviii. 261 ff.) and 
the part played by Apion in the deputation to the emperor 
at that time. 

6 Cf. §§ 167, 190 f. below. 
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us on the ground that we do not erect statues of the Wedonot 
emperors. As if they were ignorant of the fact or statues 
needed Apion to defend them ! a He should rather o f ti»« 
have admired the magnanimity and moderation of bu^pay ’ 
the Romans in not requiring their subjects to violate them ,. 
their national laws, and being content to accept such honours, 
honours as the religious and legal obligations of the 
donors permit them to pay. They are not grateful 
for honours conferred under compulsion and con¬ 
straint. The Greeks, with some other nations, think 
it right to make statues : they delight in depicting 
the portraits of parents, wives, and children ; some 
even obtain likenesses of persons totally unconnected 
with them, others do the same for favourite slaves. 

What wonder, then, to find them rendering this 
honour to their emperors and masters as well ? On 
the other hand, our legislator, not in order to put, as 
it were, a prophetic veto upon honours paid to the 
Roman authority, but out of contempt for a practice 
profitable to neither God nor man, forbade the 
making of images, alike of any living creature, and 
much more of God, who, as is shown later on , 6 is not 
a creature. He did not, however, forbid the pay¬ 
ment of homage of another sort, secondary to that 
paid to God, to worthy men ; such honours w r e do 
confer upon the emperors and the people of Rome. 

For them we offer perpetual sacrifices ; and not only 
do we perform these ceremonies daily,® at the ex¬ 
pense of the whole Jewish community , d but, while we 
offer no other victims in our corporate capacity, even 

c Twice daily, according to B. ii. 197. 

d From Philo, Ley. ad (Jaitnn, § 157, it appears that these 
sacrifices were originally instituted hv the emperor at his own 
expense. Cf. Schiirer, G.J. V.. ed. 3, ii. 303 (E.T. div. ii. vol. 
i. 303). 
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nnini neque pro filiis peragamus. solis imperatoribus 
hunc honorem praecipuum pariter exhibemus, quem 

78 hominum nulli persoluimus. Haec itaque communiter 
satisfactio posita sit aduersus Apionem pro his quae 
de Alexandria dicta sunt. 

79 (7) Ammiror autem etiam eos qui ei huiusmodi 
fomitem praebuerunt, id est Posidonium et Apol- 
lonium Molonis. quoniam accusant quidem nos. quare 
nos eosdem deos cum aliis non colimus. mentientes 
autem pariter et de nostro templo blasphemias 
componentes incongruas non se putant impie agere ; 
dum sit ualde turpissimum liberis qualibet ratione 
mentiri, multo magis de templo apud cunctos homines 
nominate tanta sanctitate pollente. 

80 In hoc enim sacrario Apion praesumpsit edicere 
asini caput collocasse Iudaeos et eum 1 colere ac 
dignum facere tanta religione, et hoc affirmat fuisse 
depalatum, dum Antiochus Epiphanes expoliasset 
templum et illud caput inuentum ex auro com- 

81 positum multis pecuniis dignum. Ad haec igitur 
prius equidem dico, quoniam Aegyptius, uel si aliquid 
tale apud nos fuisset, nequaquam debuerat increpare, 
cum non sit deterior asinus furonibus et hircis et aliis, 

1 id Naber. 

0 Such seems to be the meaning of neque pro filiis ; cf. 
Ezra vi. 10 (“ pray for the life of the king and of his sons ”): 
Bar. i. 11. 

b Posidonius of Apameia, c. 135-51 b.c., famous Stoic 
philosopher and historian, a friend of Pompey and Cicero. 

c As he is called elsewhere; cf. § 16 above. The text has 
Molonis, i.e. “ (son) of Molon.” 

d Liberis, apparently = iXevdepiois. 

e This widespread calumny of uncertain origin appears in 
various forms. Tacitus, Hist. v. 3 f., narrates that Moses, 
by following a herd of wild asses, discovered water in the 
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for the [imperial] family , 0 we jointly accord to the 
emperors alone this signal honour which we pay to 
no other individual. I have now given, I think, a com¬ 
prehensive and sufficient reply to Apion’s remarks 
on the subject of Alexandria. 

(7) I am no less amazed at the proceedings of the 
authors who supplied him with his materials, I mean 
Posidonius 6 and Apollonius Molon. c On the one 
hand they charge us with not worshipping the same 
gods as other people ; on the other, they tell lies and 
invent absurd calumnies about our temple, "without 
showing any consciousness of impiety. Yet to high- 
minded men d nothing is more disgraceful than a lie, 
of any description, but above all on the subject of a 
temple of world-wide fame and commanding sanctity. 

Within this sanctuary Apion has the effrontery to 
assert that the Jews kept an ass’s head,® worshipping 
that animal and deeming it worthy of the deepest 
reverence ; the fact was disclosed, he maintains, on 
the occasion of the spoliation of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes/ when the head, made of gold 
and worth a high price, was discovered. On this I 
will first remark that, even if we did possess any 
such object, an Egyptian should be the last person 
to reproach us ; for an ass is no worse than the 
cats 9 (?), he-goats, and other creatures which in his 

wilderness, whence the Jews effigiem animal is quo mon- 
strante errorem sitimque depulerantpenetrali sacravere. Dio¬ 
dorus (xxxiv. frag.) states that Ant. Epiphanes found in the 
temple a statue of a bearded man (= Moses) seated on an 
ass. The charge of ass-worship was afterwards transferred 
to the Christians (Tertull. Apol. 16). 

1 Cf. A. xii. v. 4- (where no mention is made of the ass’s 
head). 

» furonibus (word elsewhere unknown). 


(c) Calum¬ 
nies about 
the temple 
ritual. 


Ridiculous 
story of the 
worship of 
an ass’s 
head. 


c. 170 b.c. 
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82 quae sunt apud eos dii. Deinde quomodo non in- 
tellexit opei'ibus increpatus de incredibili suo men- 
dacio ? Legibus namque semper utimur hisdem, in 
quibus sine fine consistimus, et cum uarii casus 
nootram eiuitatem sicut etiam aliorum uexauerint, 
et Pius 1 ac Pompeius Magnus et Licinius Crassus 
et ad nouissimum Titus Caesar bello uincentes op- 
tinuerint templum, nihil huiusmodi illic inuenerunt, 
sed purissimam pietatem, de qua nihil nobis est apud 

83 alios effabile. Quia uero Antiochus neque iustam 
fecit templi depraedationem, sed egestate pecunia- 
rum ad hoc accessit. cum non esset hostis, et super 

- nos auxiliatores suos et amicos adgressus est, nec 

84 aliquid dignum derisione illic inuenit, multi et digni 
conscriptores super hoc quoque testantur, Polybius 
Megalopolita, Strabon Cappadox, Nicolaus Dama- 
scenus, Timagenis et Castor temporum conscriptor 
et Apollodorus : omnes dicunt pecuniis indigentem 
Antiochum transgressum foedera Iudaeorum ex- 

85 poliasse 2 templum auro argentoque plenum. Haec 
igitur Apion debuit respicere, nisi cor asini ipse 
potius habuisset et impudentiam canis, qui apud 
ipsos assolet coli ; neque enim extrinsecus aliqua 

86 ratiocinatione mentitus est. Nos itaque asinis neque 
honorem neque potestatem aliquam damus, sicut 

1 Dius mss. : Pius Nicse, i.e. Antiochus VII surnamed 
Eusebes, from his piety at the siege of Jerusalem, e. 135 b.c., 
A. xiii. 244. Josephus perhaps wrote Beds ( = Diuus) through 
confusion with Antiochus VI surnamed Theos, A. xiii. 218. 

2 Niese: et spoliasse mss. 


0 Governor of Syria 54-53 b.c. ; A. xiv. 105 ff. 
b As the emphasis in this context is on the absence of 
mysteries in Jewish worship, Reinach is probably right in 
emending effabile to ineffabile, which occurs in §§ 94, 107. In 
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country rank as gods. Next, how did it escape him 
that the facts convict him of telling an incredible 
lie ? Throughout our history we have kept the 
same laws, to which we are eternally faithful. Yet, 
notwithstanding the various calamities which our 
city, like others, has undergone, when the temple 
was occupied by successive conquerors, [Antiochus] 
the Pious, Pompey the Great, Licinius Crassus,“ and «• 135 b.c. 
most recently Titus Caesar, they found there nothing 54-3 ac. 
of the kind, but the purest type of religion, the A - D - 70 - 
secrets of which we may not reveal to aliens. 6 That 
the raid of Antiochus [Epiphanes] on the temple was 
iniquitous, that it was impecuniosity which drove 
him to invade it, when he was not an open enemy, 
that he attacked us, his allies and friends, and that 
he found there nothing to deserve ridicule ; these 
facts are attested by many sober historians. Polybius 
of Megalopolis, Strabo the Cappadocian, Nicolas of 
Damascus, Timagenes, c Castor the chronicler , d and 
Apollodorus e all assert that it was impecuniosity 
which induced Antiochus, in violation of his treaties 
with the Jews, to plunder the temple with its stores 
of gold and silver. There is the evidence which 
Apion should have considered, had he not himself 
been gifted with the mind of an ass and the impudence 
of the dog, which his countrymen are wont to worship. 

An outsider can make no sense of his lies/ We Jews 
attribute no honour or virtue to asses, such as is 
that case translate: “ of which we have no secrets to conceal 
from aliens.” 

c Historian of 1st cent. b.c. ; Josephus knew his work at 
second hand through Strabo. 

d Ap. i. 184. 

e 2nd cent. b.c. ; author of Chronica and of the best ancient 
work on Greek mythology. 

f Meaning doubtful; I take extrinsccus as = <ru) ZtioOtv. 
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Aegyptii crocodillis et aspidibus, quando eos qui ab 
istis mordentur ct a crocodillis rapiuntur felices et 

87 deo dignos arbitrantur. Sed sunt apud nos asini 
quod apud alios sapientes uiros onera sibimet im- 
posita sustinentes. et licet ad areas accedentes come- 
dant aut uiam propositam non adimpleant. multas 
ualde plagas accipiunt, quippe operibus et ad agri- 

88 culturam rebus necessariis ministrantes. Sed aut 
omnium gurdissimus fuit Apion ad componendum 
uerba fallacia aut certe ex rebus initia sumens haec 
implere non ualuit, quando nulla potest contra nos 
blasphemia prouenire. 

89 (8) Alteram uero fabulam derogatione nostra plenam 
de Graecis apposuit, de quo hoc dicere sat erit, 
quoniam qui de pietate loqui praesumunt oportet 
eos non ignorare minus esse inmundum per templa 
transire quam sacerdotibus scelesta uerba confingere. 

90 Isti uero magis studuerunt defendere sacrilegum 
regem quam iusta et ueracia de nostris et de templo 
conscribere. Uolentes enim Antiocho praestare et 
infidelitatem ac sacrilegium eius tegere, quo circa 
gentem nostram est usus propter egestatem pecunia- 
rum, detrahentes nobis etiam quae in futuro sunt 1 

91 dicenda mentiti sunt. Propheta uero aliorum factus 
est Apion et dixit Antiochum in templo inuenisse 
lectum et hominem in eo iacentem et propositam ei 
mensam maritimis terrenisque et uolatilium dapibus 

92 plenam, et 2 obstipuisset his homo. Ilium uero mox 
adorasse regis ingressum tamquam maximum ei 
solacium praebiturum ae procidentem ad eius genua 

1 N’iese: essent mss. 2 + quod Xaber. 

° Meaning doubtful. 6 Or, perhaps, “ about Greeks.” 
c Itomo—b SivdpuTros (elsewhere used with such nuance). 
If Antiochus were meant, as Xiese supposes, we should 
expect uir ( = 6 avr/p). 
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ascribed to crocodiles and asps by Egyptians, who 
regard persons bitten by a viper or mauled by a 
crocodile as blessed souls found worthy of God. With 
us, as with other sensible people, asses arc beasts 
that carry loads on their backs, and if they invade 
our threshing-floors and eat the corn, or stop short 
on the road, they are soundly beaten, as humble 
ministers for labour and agriculture. Either Apion 
was the greatest blockhead as a writer of fiction, or, 
to say the least, he could draw no just conclusion 
from such facts as he had to start from ; a for every 
one of his calumnies upon us is a failure. 

, (8) He adds a second storv, of Greek origin, 6 A " otllR F 
which is a malicious slander upon us from beginning story: tne 
to end. On this it will suffice to remark that persons of 
who venture upon religious topics ought to be aware a ca-eck. 
that there is less profanity in violating the precincts 
of a temple than in calumniating its priests. But 
these authors are more concerned to uphold a sacri¬ 
legious king than to give a fair and veracious descrip¬ 
tion of our rites and temple. In their anxiety to 
defend Antiochus and to cover up the perfidy and 
sacrilege pi’actised upon our nation under pressure 
of an empty exchequer, they have further invented, 
to discredit us, the fictitious story which follows. 

Apion, who is here the spokesman of others, asserts 
that:— 

Antiochus found in the temple a couch, on which 
a man was reclining, with a table before him laden 
with a banquet of fish of the sea, beasts of the earth, 
and birds of the air, at which the poor fellow c was 
gazing in stupefaction. The king’s entry was 
instantly hailed by him with adoration, as about 
to procure him profound relief; falling at the 
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extensa dextra poposcisse libertatem ; et iubente 
rege ut confideret et diceret, quis esset uel eur 
ibidem habitaret uel quae esset causa ciborum eius, 
tunc hominem cum gemitu et lacrimis lamentabiliter 

93 suam narrasse necessitatem. Ait, inquit, esse quidem 
se Graecum. et dum peragraret prouinciam propter 
uitae causam direptum se subito ab alienigenis 
hominibus atque deductum ad templum et inclusum 
illic, et a nullo conspici, sed cuncta dapium prae- 

94 paratione saginari. Et primum quidem haec sibi 
inopinabilia beneficia prodidisse et detulisse laetitiam, 
deinde suspicionem, postea stuporem, ac postremum 
consulentem a ministris ad se aecedentibus audisse 
legem ineffabilem Iudaeorum, pro qua nutriebatur, 
et hoc illos faccre singulis annis quodam tempore 

95 constituto : et compraehendere quidem Graecum 
peregrinum eumque annali tempore saginare, et 
deductum ad quandam siluam occidere quidem eum 
hominem eiusque corpus sacrifieare secundum suas 
sollemnitates, et gustare ex eius uisceribus, et 
iusiurandum facere in immolatione Graeci, ut inimi- 
citias contra Graecos haberent, et tunc in quandam 

96 foueam reliqua hominis pereuntis abicere. Deinde 
refert eum dixisse paucos iam dies de uita 1 sibimet 
superesse atque rogasse ut, erubescens Graecorum 
deos et superans 2 in suo sanguine insidias Iudaeorum, 
de malis eum circumastantibus liberaret. 

97 Huiusmodi ergo fabula non tantum omni tragoedia 
plenissima est,sed etiam impudentia crudeli redundat. 

1 de uita c-onj. Eoysen: debita mss. 

2 superantes .mss. : text doubtful. 
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king’s knees, he stretched out his right hand and 
implored him to set him free. The king reassured 
him and bade him tell him who he was, why he 
was living there, what was the meaning of his 
abundant fare. Thereupon, with sighs and tears, 
the man, in a pitiful tone, told the tale of his 
distress. He said that he was a Greek and that, 
while travelling about the province for his liveli¬ 
hood, he was suddenly kidnapped by men of a 
foreign race and conveyed to the temple ; there 
he was shut up and seen by nobody, but was 
fattened on feasts of the most lavish description. 
At first these unlooked for attentions deceived 
him and caused him pleasure ; suspicion followed, 
then consternation. Finally, on consulting the 
attendants who waited upon him, he heard of the 
unutterable law of the Jews, for the sake of which 
he was being fed. The practice was repeated 
annually at a fixed season. They would kidnap a 
Greek foreigner, fatten him up for a year, and then 
convey him to a wood, where they slew him, 
sacrificed his body with their customary ritual, 
partook of his flesh, a and, while immolating the 
Greek, swore an oath of hostility to the Greeks. 
The remains of their victim were then thrown into 
a pit. The man (Apion continues) stated that he 
had now but a few days left to live, and implored 
the king, out of respect for the gods of Greece, to 
defeat this Jewish plot upon his life-blood and to 
deliver him from his miserable predicament. 

A tale of this kind is not merely packed with all 
the horrors of a tragedy ; it is also replete with the 

° Lat. uittcera : i.e. all except skin, bones and blood. 
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Non tamen a sacrilegio priuat Antiochum, sicut arbi¬ 
tral sunt qui haec ad illius gratiam conscripserunt ; 

98 non enim praesumpsit aliquid tale, ut ad templum 
accederet, sed sicut aiunt inuenit non sperans. Fuit 
ergo uoluntate iniquus impius et nihilominus sine 
deo, quantauis sit 1 mendacii superfluitas, quam ex 

99 ipsa re cognoscere ualde facillimum est. Non enim 
circa solos Graecos discoi’dia legum esse dinoscitur, 
sed maxime aduersus Aegvptios et plurimos alios. 
Quern enim horunx non contigit aliquando circa nos 
peregrinari, ut aduersus solos < Graecos > 2 renouata 
coniuratione per effusionem sanguinis ageremus 3 ? 

100 Vel quomodo possibile est ut ad has hostias omnes 
Iudaei colligerentur et tantis milibus ad gustandum 
uiscera ilia sufficerent, sicut ait Apion ? Vel cur 
inuentunx hominem quicumque fuit, non enim suo 

101 nomine conscripsit, 4 aut quomodo eum in suam 
patrianx rex non cum pompa deduxit, dum posset 
hoc faciens ipse quidem putari pius et Graecorum 
amator eximius. assunxere uero contra Iudaeorum 

102 odium solacia magna eunctorum : Sed haec relinquo ; 
insensatos enim non uerbis sed operibus deeet 
ai'guere. 

Sciunt igitur omnes qui uidex-unt constructionem 
templi nostri qualis fuerit et intransgressibilem eius 

103 purifxcationis integritatem. Quattuor eteixim habuit 
in circuitu porticus, et harum singulae propriam 
secundum legem habuere custodianx. In exteriorem 
itaque ingredi licebat omnibus etiam alienigenis ; 
mulieres tantummodo menstruatae transire pro- 

1 quanta iussit .mss. 

2 ins. Hudson. 

3 egeremus .mss. : Keinach would here insert §§ 121-12+. 

1 Niese suspects a lacuna. 
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cruelty of impudence. It does not, for all that, its 
acquit Antiochus of sacrilege, as its obsequious character! 
authors imagined. He suspected nothing of the 
sort when he invaded the temple ; the discovery 
admittedly surprised him. His iniquity, impiety, 
and godlessness were, therefore, none the less 
gratuitous, however many lies may be told about him. 

These reveal their character on their face. Greeks, 
as is well known, are not the only people with Avhom 
our laws come into conflict; those principally so 
affected are Egyptians and many others. Is there 
one of these nations whose citizens have not happened 
at some time or other to visit our country ? Why 
should Greeks be the only objects of our periodic¬ 
ally repeated conspiracy and bloodthirsty assault ? 

Again, how is it conceivable that all Jews should 
assemble to partake of these victims, and that the 
flesh of one should suffice for so many thousand 
participants, as Apion asserts ? a Why in the world 
after discovering this man, whoever he was (his name 
is not given in the story), did not the king convey 
him in triumph to his country, when by so doing he 
might have gained a reputation for piety and rare 
devotion to the Greeks, and encountei*ed Jewish 
hatred with the powerful support of public opinion ? 

But I refrain to pursue these inquiries ; fools must 
be refuted, not by argument, but by facts. 

/ All who ever saw our temple are aware of the The 
general design of the building, and the inviolable law^ofthe 
barriers which preserved its sanctity. It had four temple 
surrounding courts, each with its special statutory r ntua1 ' 
restrictions. The outer court was open to all, courts™ 1 ’ 18 
foreigners included ; women during their impurity 


8 Not as reported above. 
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104 hibebantur. In secundam uero porticum cuncti 
Iudaei ingrediebantur eorumque coniuges, cum 
essent ab omni pollutione mundae : in tertiam masculi 
Iudaeorum mundi existentes atque purificati ; in 
quartam autem sacerdotes stolis induti sacerdotali- 
bus; in adytum uero soli principes sacerdotum 

105 propria stola circumamicti. Tanta uero est circa 
omnia prouidentia pietatis, ut secundum quasdam 
horas sacerdotes ingredi constitutum sit. Mane 
etenim aperto templo oportebat facientes traditas 
hostias introire et meridie rursus, dum clauderetur 

100 templum. Denique nec uas aliquod portari licet in 
templum. sed erant in eo solummodo posita altare 
mensa turibulum candelabrum, quae omnia et in 

107 lege conscripta sunt. Etenim nihil amplius neque 
mvsteriorum aliquorum ineffabilium agitur, neque 
intus ulla epulatio ministratur. Haee enim quae 
praedicta sunt liabent totius populi testimonium 

108 manifestationemque gestorum. Licet enim sint tribus 
quattuor sacerdotum et harum tribuum singulae 
habeant hominum plus quam quinque milia, fit 
tamen obseruatio particulariter per dies certos, et 
his transacts alii succedentes ad sacrificia ueniunt 
et congregati in templum mediante die a prae- 
cedentibus claues teinpli et ad numerum omnia uasa 
percipiunt, nulla re, quae ad cibum aut potum 

100 adtineat, in templo delata. Talia namque etiam ad 


0 Or “ the victims delivered to them.” 

6 Cf. Mark xi. 16. The sequel shows that the Holy Place 
(the raos) is intended. 

c Cf.B.w 216 (where only three objects are named, no altar). 
d The four priestly clans which returned with Zerubbabel 
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were alone refused admission. To the second court 
all Jews were admitted and, when uncontaminated 
by any defilement, their wives ; to the third male 
Jews, if clean and purified ; to the fourth the priests 
robed in their priestly vestments. The sanctuary 
was entered only by the high-priests, clad in the 
raiment peculiar to themselves. So careful is the 
provision for all the details of the service, that the 
priests’ entry is timed to certain hours. Their duty 
was to enter in the morning, when the temple was 
opened, and to offer the customary sacrifices, a and 
again at mid-day, until the temple was closed. 
One further point : no vessel whatever might be 
carried into the temple, 6 the only objects in which 
were an altar, a table, a censer, and a lampstand, c 
all mentioned in the Law. There was nothing 
more ; no unmentionable mysteries took place, no 
repast was served within the building. The fore¬ 
going statements are attested by the whole com¬ 
munity, and conclusively proved by the order of 
procedure. For, although there are four priestly 
tribes, d each comprising upwards of five thousand 
members, these officiate by rotation for a fixed period 
of days ; when the term of one party ends, others 
come to offer the sacrifices in their place, and 
assembling at mid-day in the temple, take over 
from the outgoing ministers the keys of the building 
and all its vessels, duly numbered. Nothing of the 
nature of food or drink is brought within the temple ; 
objects of this kind may not even be offered on 

(Ezra ii. 36; Nth. vii. 39). Elsewhere Josephus mentions only 
the division into twenty-four courses ( Vita, 2 ; of. A. vii. 
365 f.), which was normal from the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 7) onwards. 
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altare offerre prohibitum est, praeter ilia quae ad 
sacrificia praeparantur. 

Quid ergo Apionem [esse] dicimus nisi nihil liorum 
examinantem uerba incredula pi’otulisse ? Sed turpe 
est; historiae enim ueram notitiam se proferre 

110 grammaticus nonpromisit: At 1 sciens templi nostri 
pietatem hanc quidem praetermisit, hominis autem 
Graeci compraehensionem finxit et pabulum in- 
effabile et ciborum opulentissimam elaritatem et 
seruos ingredientes ubi nee nobilissimos Iudaeorum 

111 licet intrare, nisi fuerint sacerdotes. Hoc ergo 
pessima est impietas atque mendacium spontaneum 
ad eorum seductionem. qui noluerint discutere 
ueritatem. Per ea siquidem mala et ineffabilia, quae 
praedicta sunt, nobis detrahere temptauerunt. 

112 (9) Rursumque tamquam piissimus deridet adiciens 
fabulae suae Mnaseam. Ait enim ilium rettulisse, 
dum bellum Iudaei contra Idumaeos 2 haberent longo 
quodam tempore, in aliqua ciuitate Idumaeorum, 2 qui 
Dorii nominantur, quendam eorum qui in ea Apol- 
linem colebat uenisse ad Iudaeos, cuius hominis 
nomen dicit Zabidon, deinde quia 3 eis promisisset 
traditurum se eis Apollinem deum Doriensium 
uenturumque ilium ad nostrum templum, si omnes 

113 abscederent. Et credidisse omnem multitudinem 
Iudaeorum ; Zabidon uero fecisse quoddam machina- 
mentum ligneum et circumposuisse sibi et in eo tres 
ordines infixisse lucernarum et ita ambulasse,- ut 

1 conj. : et mss. 

2 Hudson : Iudaeos (-orum) mss. 

3 Boysen : qui mss. 

a Ap. i. 216. 
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the altar, save those which are prepared for the 
sacrifices. 

Ai*e we then left to conclude that Apion put out 
this incredible story without any investigation of 
these facts ? But that is disgraceful ; as a learned 
doctor, did he not profess to present an accurate 
historical picture ? No ; he knew the pious rites of 
our temple, but passed them over when he concocted 
this story of a kidnapped Greek, an unmentionable 
banquet of the richest and most sumptuous fare, and 
slaves entering precincts to which even the highest 
Jewish nobles are not admitted, unless they are 
priests. Here, then, we have rank impiety at its 
worst, and a gratuitous lie, designed to mislead persons 
who do not trouble to investigate the facts. For the 
one aim of the inventors of the unspeakable hoi'rors 
to which I have alluded is to bring us into odium. 

(9) This model of piety derides us again in a story a third 
which he attributes to Mnaseas.® The latter, accord- story^theft 
ing to Apion, relates that of the ass’s 

~ r head by ail 

in the course of a long war between the Jews and j d I ima j an 

° dressed as 

the Idumaeans, an inhabitant ot an Idumaean Apollo, 
city, called Dorii, 6 who worshipped Apollo and 
bore (so we are told) the name of Zabidus, came 
out to the Jews and promised to deliver into their 
hands Apollo, the god of his city, who would visit 
our temple if they all took their departure. The 
Jews all believed him ; whereupon Zabidus con¬ 
structed an apparatus of wood, inserted in it three 
rows of lamps, and put it over liis person. Thus 
arrayed he walked about, presenting the appear- 

b Dor or Dora on the coast of Palestine, sonic ten miles 
north of Caesarea, south of Mt. Carmel. 


VOL. I 
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procul stantibus appareret. quasi stellae per terram 1 

114 T^v rropelav 7roiovp.evcvv, tovs p-kv ’IouSaiou? vtto 
tov TrapaSo^ov Trjs deas KaTaTrerrXrjypevovs rroppa) 
pevovTas rjcruylav dyeiv, tov Se ZayStSov irrl 7roXXrjs 
rjcrvylas els tov vaov rrapeXOelv Kal ttjv ypvorjv 
arroavpai tov kolvOcovos 2 KecfiaXrjv, ovtco yap 
aaTe'i^opevos yeypa^ev, Kal rrdXiv els A a>pa 3 to 
Tayos drreXdeLV. 

115 *Apa oSv Kal rjpels av elrroipev oVt tov Kavdcova, 
TovTeoTiv eavTov, Wttlujv eTTu/iopTi^eL Kal rroiel 
Trjs pwpoXoylas a pa Kal twv ijjevopdrojv KaTa- 
yopov; Kal yap tottovs ovk ovTas ypd<f>ei Kal 

116 TToXets ovk eldcas peTaTtdrjGiv. r/ pkv yap ’1 hovpala 
tt/s rjaerepas yujpas icrrlv opopos, koto. rd^av 
Keipevr), Kal Ad)pa ravT7]s IotIv ovbepla ttcXis. 
Trjs pevroi QoiviKTjs rrapa to \dapprjXiov opos 
Ad)pa ttoXis ovopdteTai, prjBkv €77LKOiviovovoa rocs 
Wttlcovos <f>Xvaprjpacrf Teaoapojv yap rjpeptdv 

117 oSov Trjs ’I Sovpalas* a<f>eoTrjK€V. tl S’ rjpdov en 

KaTTjyopdl to prj kolvovs ^X €LV to ^ aXAois Qeovs, 
el pablojs ovtojs eTreladijaav ol Trarepes rjpcdv 

r}£eiv tov ’ ArroXAajva rrpos airrovs Kal /zero tcov 
dorp tov irrl Trjs yrjs torjdrjaav opav avrov nepi- 

118 770/70wra; Xvyyov yap ovSirroj SijXov gtl npocrdev 

iojpaKaoiv ol to ? rooavras Kal TrjXiKavTas Xvyvo- 
Katas eTTLTeXovvres. aAA’ ovSe tls avTip fiaSl^ovTL 
/card tt)v ydjpav tojv tooovtow pvpiaStvv vrrqvT-q- 
aev, eprjpa Se Kal ra Telyq (pvXaKojv eSpe rroXepov 

119 crvveoT-TjKOTOs' id) raAAa. tov vaov 8’ at dvpai 

to pkv vifjos rjoav e^qKOVTa Trrjydw, clkooi 8e to 

1 End of lacuna in L. 

2 Hudson : aKavdQvos L (and so below). 
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ance to distant onlookers of stars perambulating 
the earth. Astounded at this amazing spectacle, 
the Jews kept their distance, in perfect silence. 
Meanwhile, Zabidus stealthily passed into the 
sanctuary, snatched up the golden head of the 
pack-ass (as he facetiously calls it), and made ofF 
post-haste to Dora. 

May we not, on our side, suggest that Apion is 
overloading the pack-ass, that is to say himself, with 
a crushing pack of nonsense and lies ? He writes of 
places which do not exist, and shifts the position 
on the map of cities of which he knows nothing. 
Idumaea, in the latitude of Gaza, is conterminous 
with our territory. It has no city called Dora. 
There is a town of that name in Phoenicia, near 
Mount Carmel, but that has nothing in common 
with Apion’s ridiculous story, being at a distance of 
four days’ march from Idumaea. Again, how can he 
continue to accuse us of not having the same gods 
as the rest of the world, if our forefathers were so 
easily induced to believe that Apollo would visit 
them, and imagined that they saw him walking with 
a train of stars upon the earth ? Obviously they 
had never before seen a lamp, these people whose 
festivals are such a blaze of illumination ! ° Not one 
of all those myriads encountered him as he paraded 
the country ! He found the walls unguarded in war¬ 
time ! I refrain from further comment, merely re¬ 
marking that the gates of the sanctuary were sixty 

a In particular the Feast of Tabernacles (see the vivid 
description of the all-night illumination in the Mishnah, 
Sukkah, v. 2-f) and the Feast of Dedication, popularly known 
as the “ Feast of Lights,” A. xii. 325. Cf. § 2S2 below. 

3 So Lat.: Awpiv L. 1 Niese: TouSai'as L. 
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rrXdros, Karaypoaoi Se rrdaai Kal /.UKpov Setv 
ocpvprjXaroi • ravras e/cAetov ovk iXarrovs ovres 
av8pes SiaKoaioL Kad ’ eKdarrjv rjjidpav Kal to 

120 KaraXirreiv rjvoiypievas rjv dQipurov. pq8la>s ovv 
avras 6 Xvyyofpopos eVelvoy avewgev, oljiai, piovos 1 
Kal rrjv rov KavOcovos wyero 1 KecpaXrjv eyojv. 
rrorepov ovv avrrjv rraXiv ws rjjj.ds dveorp&pev rj 
Xafiojv ’Attiojv avrrjv eloeKopuaev, iva ' Avrloyos 
evprj Trpos S evrepav ’At tlojvl pivQoXoyiav ; 

121 (lo) Kara^eJSerat Se 2 Kal opKov rjjiwv cos ojivvov- 
rwv rov 6eov rov rrovrjoavra rov ovpavov Kal rrjv 
yrjv Kal rrjv QaXaaaav pirjBevl evvorjaeiv dXXo<pvX(p, 

122 jxdXiara Se "RXXrjoiv. eSei Se Karatp€v8opi€vov 
aVa£ elnelv pirjBevl evvorjoeiv dXXo<f>vXqj, jxdXiara 
S’ AlyvTTTLOLS ' ovra>s yap dv rots dpyrjs avrov 
TrXdojxaaiv rjpjiorrev ra rrepl rov opKov, eirrep 
rjoav vtto Alyvrrr'uvv row avyyevaiv ol rrarepes 
rj/xtuv ovyl Sta Trovrjpiav aAA’ eV l ovjMpopals 

123 i^eXrjXaapiivoi. rdiv 'ILXXrjvajv Se rrXeov rots 
rorrois rj rots' irnrrjdevjxaaiv d<f>€<jrrjKap.€v, ox are 
pLrjhejilav rjjxtv elvai rrpos aiirovs eydpav jxrjhk 
^rjXorvTTiav. rovvavrlov pievroi ttoAAoi Trap’ avrwv 
els rods rjpterepovs vojiovs ovvefirjoav elaeXdelv, 
Kal rives fiev ivejxeivav, elal S’ ot rrjv Kapreplav 

124 ovy vnojieivavres rraXiv drreorrjoav. Kal rovrcov 3 

1 Text emended by Xiese. 

2 fid. jrr .: Kara-J/cvcra<rdai nva L. 

3 tovtov L (corrector's hand) Lat. 

a The dimensions given in B. v. 20 2 are 30 x 15 cubits. 

6 Or perhaps “all overlaid with gold, almost of the solidity 
of hammered gold plates.” 

6 In B. vi. 293 we are told that it took twenty men to close 
the east gate of the inner court. Hudson, accordingly, 
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cubits high and twenty broad,“ all gilded and almost 
entirely covered with plates of wrought gold 6 ; it took 
no fewer than 200 c men to close them every day, and 
it was forbidden to leave them open. Our lamp- 
carrier, I presume, had no difficulty in opening them 
by himself and making off with the pack-ass’s head. 
But did he return it to us, or was it Apion who re¬ 
covered and reinstated it in the temple for Antiochus 
to find, in order to provide him with a second good 
^story ? 

(10) Then'* he attributes to us an imaginary oath, 
and would have it appear that we swear by the God 
who made heaven and earth and sea to show no good¬ 
will to a single alien, above all to Greeks. Having 
once started false accusations, he should have said, 
“ show no goodwill to a single alien, above all to 
Egyptians ” ; for then this reference to the oath 
would have been in keeping with his original fiction, 
if, as we are given to understand, the cause of 
the expulsion of our forefathers by their Egyptian 
“ kinsmen ” was not their malice, but their mis¬ 
fortunes. From the Greeks we are severed more 
by our geographical position than by our institutions, 
with the result that we neither hate nor envy them. 
On the contrary, many of them have agreed to adopt 
our laws ; of whom some have remained faithful, 
while others, lacking the necessary endurance, have 
again secededJ Of these not one has ever said that 

corrects the figure here to twenty; but Josephus may mean 
that separate gangs of twenty men each were employed to 
close the ten gates of the temple. 

d Reinach transfers this paragraph (§§ 121-124), which 
opens abruptly, to the end of § 99 above, where it seems more 
in place. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 5, “ adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium.” e Cf. §§ 280 ff. below. 


Alleged 
Jewish oath 
of hostility 
to Greeks, 
etc. 
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ovBels TTajTTore rov opuov etnev aKovocu nap' rjpZv 
dipocrpevov, 1 aAAa povos 'AnLujv, cos eoiKev, 
rjKovoev axrros yap 6 crvvdels avrov r)V. 

125 (ll) H(j)68pa rolvvv rijs noXXrjs oweWws* Kal ini 
rpj peXXovrt ppdrjcreadai 9avpa£e tv a(*iov ioriv 
'Anitova. reKprjpLOv yap elval (f>ii](nv rov pijre 
vopois rjpas xprjodai hiKalots prjre rov 9eov 
evaefielv cos npoaijKev [to pr/ ap\€ ii/], 8 SovXeveiv 
Se pdXXov edvecnv [/cat] dXXore dXXois Kal to 
Kexp’rj&Ocu avp<j>opais run nepl rrjv noXiv, axrro)V i 
SrjAov on noXeoos riyepovLKoirdrrjs eK row avoid tv 
apyecv aAAa prj 'Pco/xacotj 5 SovXeveiv awe l 9tape - 

126 vojv. /catrot rovroov av ns dvdayoiro 5 roiavr-qs 


peyaXavylasX row pev yap aKXoov ovk eanv ocrns 
avdpoinojv ovy lkovois ko 9' avrov <j)aiq rovrov 

127 vn' 'Anlowos XeXiydac rov Xoyow oXlyois pev yap 
vnr}p£ev i<f>' rjyepovlas 8ta Kaiponrias yeveadai, 
Kal rovrovs at perafioXal naXiv aXXois SovXeveiv 
vne^ev^av, to nXeicrrov Se <f>vXov aXXoiv vnaKr/Koev 

128 noXXaKis. Alyvnnoi 8’ dpa povoi Sta to Kara- 
<f>vyeiv, o>s <f>aoiv } els rrjv ydipav avruw roiis 9eovs 
Kal oaidijvai perafiaXovras els poppas drjplojv 
e^aiperov yepas evpovro to pr t 8evl SouAeuaat row 
rrjs ’ A alas rj rfjs Evpdinrjs Kparrjodvrow, ol piav 
rjpipav e/c rov navros aldwos eXev9eptas ov 
rvyovre s, aAA’ ouSe napa row oiKoSeanorwv. 

129 ovnva pev yap aiirois ixpXjaavro TLepoai rponov, 
oi>x an at; povov aAAa Kal noXXaKis nopdovvres ras 


1 6/J.ucrp.evov L. 2 ed. pr .: crvvdecrews L. 

3 ins. ed. pr. 4 ed. pr.: aiVoi L. 

6 So ed. pr .: in L'Pu/uaiois is placed before £k. 

6 Niese: airoexono L (= perhaps “Even a Roman would 
refrain from so lofty a claim ”). 
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he had heard the oath in question pronounced by any 
of us. Apion is apparently the only man who lias 
heard it, for the good reason that he invented it. 

(11) In the argument to which I now proceed 
Apion’s extraordinary sagacity is most astonisliing. 
A clear proof, according to him, that our laws are 
unjust and our religious ceremonies erroneous is that 
we are not masters of an empire, but rather the 
slaves, first of one nation, then of another, and that 
calamity has more than once befallen our city. As 
if Ins fellow-countrymen from time immemorial had 
been the masters of a sovereign state, and had never 
known what it was to serve the Romans ! On 
Roman lips such a lofty claim might be tolerated. 
For the rest of the world, there is not a man who 
would not admit that this argument of Apion closely 
touches himself. It has been the lot of few, by 
waiting on opportunity, to gain an empire, and even 
they have, through the vicissitudes of fortune, been 
reduced once more to servitude beneath a foreign 
yoke ; most races have frequently had to submit to 
others. The Egyptians alone, so«it seems, because 
the gods, according to their account, took refuge in 
their country and saved themselves by assuming the 
forms of wild animals,® gained the exceptional 
privilege of never being the slaves of any of the 
conquerors of Asia or Europe—the Egyptians, who 
have never, since the world began, had a day of 
liberty, even from their domestic masters ! For 
the rough handling, which they received from the 
Persians, who not once but on many occasions sacked 

a Of. Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321-331. 

7 Niese : fj.eya\o\pvxla.s L. 
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noXets, tepa xaraaxdnrovres, rovs Trap’ avrots 
voptt^optevovs 9eovs xaraa(pdl,ovres, ovx av ovetSt- 

130 era tptr ptipteladat yap ov npoufjxev rrjv ’At tlovos 
dnatSevotav, os ovre ray ' AQ-qvaLov rvyas ovre 
rds AaxeSatptovtov evevor/crev, ov rovs ptiv avBpeio- 
rarovs etvat, rovs Se evoefiecrrdrovs rdvv 'EAA^najv 

131 anavres A eyovatv. id) fiaatXeas rovs in' evaefiela 
Sta^or/devras [ov iva Kpotaov], 1 otaty ixprjoavro 
crvpttpopats fitov. id) rrjv xaranprjodeioav ’A 6rj- 
vaiov axponoXtv, rov iv 'Ecpeoo vaov, rov iv 
AeAcpots, aXXovs p.vpiovs, xat ouSety oveiStaev 

132 ravra rots nadovotv, aAAa rots Spdoaotv. xatvos 
Si xarijyopos rjptdjv 'Antov rjupidr} rd>v IStov 
a irrov nepl rrjv Atyvnrov xax <Zv ixXadop.evos, 
aAAa Heaocrrpts avrov 6 ptvdevoptevos Atyvnrov 
fiaatAevs irvcpXoaev. 

'H/xety Si rovs rjpterepovs ovx dv etnotptev fiacn- 
Xias, AavtSrjv xat HoXoptdjva, noXXd yetpooa- 

133 ptivovs idvq; rovrovs ptiv ovv napaXtnoptev ra 
Si yvoptpta ndatv 'Antov -qyvorjxev, ort Ilepadov 
xat pter' ixetvovs rjyovptevov rrjs ’A at ay Ma/ce- 
Sovov Alyvnrtot ptiv iSovXevov avSpanoSov ovSiv 

134 Stacpepovres, qptet y Sc ovrey iAevBepot npoairt xal 
rdsv T7 ept£ noXeov rjpxoptev err] a^eSov etxoai nov 
xat p ptixP L Ala yvov Ylojinrjlov. xat ndvrov 
ixnoAeptqdevrov npos 'Pat/xauav 2 rd>v navrayov 

1 Perhaps a gloss. 

2 eKTro\e,uwdevTuv Trpos'Pufiaiovs Xiese. 

a Of. Acts xvii. 22 (quoted in the margin of the ms.). 

6 By Xerxes, Herod, viii. 53. 

c The temple of Artemis, burnt down by Herostratus on 
the night, as was said, of Alexander’s birth, 356 b.c. 
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their cities, razed their temples, and slaughtered the 
creatures they took for gods, I will not reproach 
them. I must not imitate the ignorance of Apion, 
who never thought of the misfortunes of the 
Athenians or the Lacedaemonians, the latter, by 
common consent, the bravest, the former the most 
pious , a of the Greeks. I pass over the calamities in the 
lives of monarchs (like Croesus) renowned for piety. 

I pass over the burning of the acropolis of Athens, 6 
the temple of Ephesus,® that of Delphi/* and myriads 
more ; no one ever reproached the victims, rather 
than the perpetrators, for these atrocities. It was 
left for Apion to bring this novel type of accusation 
against us, quite forgetting the disasters of his own 
Egypt. Its mythical king Sesostris has doubtless 
blinded him.® 

For our part, might we not quote our kings, David 
and Solomon, who subjugated many nations ? But 
let us pass them over and merely refer to a notorious 
fact, ignored by Apion : that is, that the Egyptians 
were the slaves and veritable menials, first of the 
Persians, and then of the Macedonians, the next 
rulers of Asia ; while we were not merely inde¬ 
pendent, but had dominion over the surrounding 
states for about 120 years f up to the time of Pompey 
the Great. And when war had been declared by the| 
Romans on all the monarchs in the world, our kings 

d The older temple was accidentally burnt down c. 548-547 
n.c.; Josephus refers to some later occasion of incendiarism. 

e Both Sesostris and his son (Herod, ii. Ill) are said to 
have been struck blind. 

t A slightly exaggerated estimate of the period from the 
Maccabaean insurrection to I’ompey’s entry into Jerusalem 
(168-63 b.c.) ; eighty years, from c. 143 n.c. (1 Macc. xiii. 41), 
would have been more accurate. 
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ficLOlXlcOV f-LQVOi Sid 77 LOTIV OL 7TO.p' r}/UV CTU/i/Xa^Ol 
Kai (J)lXol hie(j)vXax9r)oav . 

135 (12) ’AAAa davfiaorovs avS pas ov 77apecrxq><apLev, 
otov Teyvow tlvcov evperds rj oo<f>lq hia^epovras. 
kcil KarapidpLel HcoKparrjv teal Zrjvcova Kal KAe- 
avdrjv Kal tolovtovs nvas. elra to davpiaaicoraTOv 
tols elpqpLevoLS 1 2 3 avros iavTov TTpoorlOrjoi Kal 
jxaKapiteL t rjv ’AAe^avSpeiav, otl tolovtov e^ei 

136 ttoAittjv [, opOws ttolujv] ,2 eSei yap avTCp ^apropos 
eavTov. tols jxev yap aXXois aTraoiv 6xXayu>yos 
iSoKSL TiovTjpos etvai, Kal Tu> filco Kal Tcp Xoycp 
8i€(f)dappL€vos, chore €ik6tujs eXerjoai 7 is av ttjv 
' AXe^avBpeiav, eiVep errl tovtoj pieya i(j)p6ve 1 . 
Trept Se tcov Trap’ -qpuv dvSpcov yeyovorojv ovSevos 
rjTTov iTraivov Tvyxdveiv dqLcov loaoiv ol rat? 
rjpLerepaLs dpxaioXoyiais ivrvyxdvovres • 

137 (l 3 ) Ta Se A 0177a tcov iv rfj KaTrjyopia yeypap-pievcov 
dtjiov rjv Tacos’ dva 77 oXoy 7 ]Ta 77apaX177e.lv, iv’ avros 
a vtov Kal tcov aXXcov Alyv 77 TLcov rj 6 Karrjyopcbv. 
iyKaXel yap otl tcoa dvopiev rjpiepa 3 Kal x°~ L P 0V 
ovk eodlopiev, Kal rrjv tcov at’Sotcov ^Aeoatet Trepi- 

13S Topbrjv. to p.ev ovv nepl rrjs tcov rjpiepcov* £c ocov 
dvaipeoecos kolvov ioTi Kal npos rovs a'XXovs 
dvdpco77ovs d.77avTas, ’At rtcov Se tols 6vovolv eyKaXcov 
a vtov i^rjXey^ev oWa to yevos Aiyvirnov ov yap 
av "EAAr/v cov rj Ma/ceSojv e’^aAeVaivev. ovtol yap 
evyovrai Qveiv eKaropifias tols 9eols Kal ^pcovrat 
tols lepelois 77 pos evcoxcav, Kal ov Bid tovto 
ovpifieprjKev eprjpiovadai rov Koopiov tcov fiooKrj- 

1 Xiese (after Lat.): tCjv elptjfjLivuv L. 

2 Xiese (after Lat.): ora. L. 

3 Ins. Xiese (after Lat.). 
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.alone, by reason of tlieir fidelity, remained their 
allies and friends. 

(12) “ But ” (urges Apion) we “ have not produced Argument 
any geniuses, for example, inventors in arts and have pro- 8 
crafts or eminent sages.” 0 He enumerates Socrates. ducod ' 10 

o 3 moii of 

Zeno, Cleanthes, 6 and others of that calibre ; and genius, 
then—most astounding master-stroke—adds his own 
name to the list, and felicitates Alexandria on 
possessing such a citizen ! Indeed he needed this 
testimonial from himself; for the rest of the world 
took him for a low charlatan, whose life was as 
dissolute as his language, insomuch that Alexandria 
might fairly be pitied if she prided herself upon him. 

Our own famous men, who are entitled to rank with 
the highest, are familiar to readers of my Antiquities. 

(13) The remaining counts in his indictment had other in¬ 
better perhaps have remained unanswered, so that 
Apion might be left to act as his own and his country- sacrifices, 
men s accuser. rle denounces us lor sacrificing f rom p 0r i fi 
domestic animals and for not eating pork, and he 
derides the practice of circumcision. Well, the custom 

of slaughtering domestic animals we share with the 
rest of mankind ; and Apion, by criticizing those who 
practise it, betrays his Egyptian birth. No Greek or 
Macedonian would have been moved to indignation. 

Their nations, indeed, vow sacrifices of hecatombs 
to the gods,® and make a feast off the victims ; yet this 
has not had the result, apprehended by Apion, of leav- 

“ A charge repeated by Apollonius Molon, § 148 below. 

b Cleanthes in 263 b.c. succeeded Zeno as head of the 
Stoic school, founded by the latter. 

c Cf. Horn. Oct. xvii. 50. 


4 ed. \>r .: rffxeripwv L Lat. 
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139 /xarcov, onep ’At tIojv eSeiaev. et p,evTOi toZs 
X lyvTiTlojv edeaiv rjKoXovdovv dnavTes, rjprjpuoTO 
pev a.v o kog/ws tow dvdpajTTOJV, T<hv dypuxJTaTOJV 
he drjphov enXr)9uv6r) } a 9eovs ovtoi vopl^ovres 

140 £mpeXu>s €KTpe<povoiv. Kal prjv et rt? avrov 

rjpero, twv navrow Alyvnrlojv rlvas elvai Kal 
GOcpaiTarovs Kal deooefiels vopi^ei, navrios av 

141 lopoXoyrjoe tovs lepels' Sdo yap avrovs <paoiv in to 
tow fiaoiXecov e£ dpyrjs ravra npoGreraydai, rrfv 
T€ tu)v 9ea)v QepaneLav Kal rrjs oo<plas Tpv im¬ 
pede tav. eKelvoi to'ivvv dnavres Kal nepiTepvovrai 
Kal yoipeloiv aneyovrai fipu)pa.TO)v ov prjv ouSe 
tow dXXojv AlyvTTTiow ouSe ets vv dvei 1 toZs deals. 

142 dp' ovv TV<f)Xos rjv tov vovv ’Anlcov vnep Alyvnriaw 
rjpas XoihopeZv ovvdepevos, eKelvoiV Se Karrjyopuiv, 
ol ye prj povov x/xSvrat toZs vno tovtov AotSo- 
povpevois edeaiv, aXXa Kal tovs dXXovs £SiSa£av 
nepirepveadai, Kaddnep e’lprjKev ’HpoSoros ; 

143 "Odev eiKOTcos p-oi SokcZ rrjs et s tovs narplovs 
avrov vopovs fiXaGcpr/pias Sovvai 8lkt)v 'AttIcov 
ttjv npenovoaw nepierp-qdrj yap ££ dvayKrjs, 
£XKO)Geu>s avrip nepl to aiSoZov yevopevqs, Kal 
prjBev dxpeXrjdels vtto rrjs nepiroprjS aXXa orjno- 

144 pevos £v Seivat? oSvvais anedavev. Set yap tovs 
ev (ppovovvras toZs pov oiKelois vopois Trepl ttjv 
evaefieiav aKpifiais eppeveiv, tovs Se tojv dXXcvv 
p.Tj XoihopeZv. o Se tovtovs ptv ecpvyev, tu>v 
r/perepow Se Karetpevoaro. tovto pev 'Anliovi 
tov filov to reXos eyevero, Kal tovto nap ’ r/pcov 
evravda to nepas eoru) tov Xoyov. 


1 vv dvei Niese: trwduei L Lat. 
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ing the world without cattle. If, on the other hand, 
mankind had adopted Egyptian customs, the world 
would have been left without human beings, and 
been overrun with those wildest of beasts, which 
they sedulously rear in the belief that they are gods. 

Again, had Apion been asked who, in his opinion, 
were the wisest and most god-fearing of all the 
Egyptians, he would undoubtedly have made the 
admission, “ the priests ” ; for they, as is said, 
originally received two commissions from royalty : 
divine worship and the charge of learning. But all 
those priests are circumcised, and all abstain from 
swine’s flesh.® Even among the rest of the Egyptians 
there is not a man who sacrifices a pig to the gods. 

Was, then, Apion’s mind blinded when, in the interest 
of the Egyptians, he undertook to revile us and 
actually condemned them ? For not only do they 
practise the customs which he abuses, but, as 
Herodotus has informed us, 6 they have taught 
others to adopt circumcision. 

I cannot, therefore, but regard the penalty which Apion s end. 
Apion paid for maligning his country’s laws as just 
and appropriate. An ulcer on his person rendered 
circumcision essential; the operation brought no 
relief, gangrene set in, and he died in terrible 
tortures. A wise man’s duty is to be scrupulously 
faithful to the religious laws of his country, and to 
refrain from abuse of those of others. Apion was a 
defaulter to his country’s laws and told lies about 
ours. Such was his end, and here let me bring my 
remarks [upon him] to a close. 

° On the Egyptians’ practice of circumcision see Herod, 
ii. 37, 101; on their abstinence from pork, except on certain 
occasions, ib. ii. 47. 

b Herod, ii. 104 (quoted in Ap. i. 169). 
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145 (14 ) ’Ettci Se 1 Kal ' AttoXXcovios 6 MoAcw Kal Avol- 

paxos Kal rives aAAoi ra pev vrr ayvolas, to 
rrXeloTov Se Kara hvopeveiav, rrepl re tov vopo- 
Oerijoavros rjpiv AIa> creoj? Kal rrepl row vopcov 
7T€7iolrjvrai Xoyovs ovre hiKaiovs ovre dXrjOeis, tov 
pev cos yor/ra Kal drrarediva hiafidAXovres, tovs 
vopovs he KaKtas rjp.iv Kal ovhepids dperrjs <f>a- 
okovtcs elvai hihaoKaXovs, fiovAopai owropcos Kal 
rrepl Trjs oXrjs r/pcov Karaoraoecos tov rroXirev- 
paros Kal rrepl rkov Kara, pepos, cos av c3 Sward?, 

14G elrreiv. olpai yap ecre<70ai <f>avepov ore Kal rrpos 
evoefieiav Kal rrpos Koivioviav ttjv per' dXArjXajv Kal 
rrpos ttjv KaOoXov (jriXavdpiorr'iav, ert Se rrpos 
hiKaioovvrjv Kal ttjv kv rot? rrovois Kapreplav Kal 
Oavarov 7repi<f>p6vr)Giv dp lot a Keipevovs eyopev 

147 tovs vopovs ■ rrapaKaXco Se rou? kvrev^opevovs 
rfj ypa(f>fj prj /zero, <f)96vov rroielo9ai ttjv dvayvcooiv' 
ov yap iyKcopiov rjpcov avTcov rrpoeiXoprjv ovy- 
ypacfreiv, aAAa TroAAa Kal ifievhfj Karrjyopovpevois 
rjpiv ravTTjv arroXoylav hiKaiOTarrjv elvai voplloj 
TTjv (itto tgjV vopcov, Kad' ovs Codvres hiareXovpev. 

148 aXXajs re Kal ttjv KaTtjyoplav 6 ’ArroXAcuvios ovk 
adpoav doorrep 6 Wrrlcov era^ev, aAAa orropdhrjv 
Kal hia Traorjs Trjs ovyypacf>fjs 2 7rore pev a>s adkovs 
Kal pioavOpdorrovs Xoihopei, rrore S’ aS heiXlav 
rjpiv oveihilei, 'Kal rovprraXiv eoriv orrov ToXpav 
KaTTjyopel Kal drrovoiav. Xeyei Se Kal dcfrveord- 
tovs elvai tojv fiapfiapoov Kal hid rovro prjhev els 

149 tov filov evprjpa avpfdefiArjodai povovs. raura Se 
rrdvTa hieXeyxdr/oeodai vopit,(o oa(f>cds, el rdvavria 
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(14) Seeing, however, that Apollonius Molon, (v.)Propcsed 
Lysimachus, and others, partly from ignorance, refuting 
mainly from ill will, have made reflections, which are ^°^ ll > etc -> 
neither just nor true, upon our lawgiver Moses and account of 
his code, maligning the one as a charlatan and conslit'u h 
impostor, and asserting that from the other we uon. 
receive lessons in vice and none in virtue, I desire 
to give, to the best of my ability, a brief account of 
our constitution as a whole and of its details. From 
this, I think, it will be apparent that we possess a 
code excellently designed to promote piety, friendly 
relations with each other, and humanity towards the 
world at large, besides justice, hardihood, and con¬ 
tempt of death. And I beg any into whose hands 
these pages may fall to read them without bias.® 

My object is not to compose a panegyric upon our 
nation ; but I consider that, in reply to the numerous 
false accusations which .are brought against us, the 
fairest defence which we can offer is to be found in 
the laws which govern our daily life. I adopt this 
line the more readily because Apollonius, unlike 
Apion, has not grouped his accusations together, but 
scattered them here and there all over his work, re¬ 
viling us in one place as atheists and misanthropes, 
in another reproaching us as cowards, whereas else¬ 
where, on the contrary, he accuses us of temerity 
and reckless madness. He adds that we are the 
most witless of all barbarians, and are consequently 
the only people who have contributed no useful in¬ 
vention to civilization. All this tirade will, I think, 
be clearly refuted, if it be shown that the precepts 

0 Or “jealousy.” 

1 iirei oe Dindorf after Lat.: eireiSi] L. 

2 ota . . cvyypacj)^ ed. pr.: enras L. Text doubtful. 
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raw elpppevcov <fiaveirj Kal Sta raw vopcov rjpcv 
7T poorer ay {leva Kal rrparropeva per a rrdo-qs d/ept* 

150 fie las v<f>' ppcdv. el S’ apa fitaodelpv pvrjodrjvai 
redv Trap' erepocs vrrevavrlajs 1 vevopiopevcov, rov- 
rov SIkolol rrjv air lav e%eiv elalv ol rd Trap ’ rjpiv 
cos %etpa) rrapafidXXeiv d^iovvres■ ols ovderepov 
d—o\eL<j)drjoeo9ai voplt,co A eyeiv, olid ’ cos ovyl 
rovrovs eyopev rods vopovs, <ov eyed rrapadrjoopai 
rods Keef>aXaico8eorarovs, odd' cos ou^t pdXiora 
■odvrcov eppevopev rols eavrcdv vopois. 

l- 5 * (lo) XliKpov ovv avaXaficdv rov Xoyov tout* av 
eiTTOLfiL rrpcdrov, ore redv dvopcos Kal draKrcos fiiovv- 
rcov ol rafieojs Kal vopov Kocvcovlas emdvp-qral yevo- 
pevot, Kal rrpcoroL Karap^avres elKorcos dv -qpeporrjri 

152 Kal cf)voecos dperfj St eveyKelv paprvp-qdelev. dpeXei 
Treipdwrai rd Trap’ avrols e/eaovot rrpos rd apyaio- 
rarov avdyeev , tva prf pipecodac So£cooiv erepovs, 
ctAA’ 3 avrol rov Lrjv voplpcos a'AAot? vcfirjyrjoaoQai. 

153 rovrcov Se rovrov eypvrcov rov rporrov, dperr) pev 
eon vopoderov rd fieXnora ovviSeiv Kal Treloai 
rovs XpTjcro/ievous' rrepl redv vtt ’ avrov ndepevcov, 
rrXrjdovs Se rd rraat rot? dofiaoev eppelvai Kal prjre 
evrvxlacs pyre ovpcfiopais avrcov prjdev pera- 
fiaXXecv. 

154 <l>rjpl rolvvv rov rjperepov vopoderrjv redv ottov- 
drjTTorovv pvrjpovevopevcov vopoQeruw rrpodyeev 
dpxacorrjn. AvKovpyoc yap Kal HoXcoves Kal 
ZaAeu/eo? 6 redv AoKpcdv Kal rravres ol Qavpa^o- 

1 eel. })r. : vttcvoivt'm v L Lat. 

2 ed. pr. : ora, L Lat. 

3 ed. pr. : + ovk L Lat. 
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of our laws, punctiliously practised in our lives, are 
in direct conflict with the above description. If.I 
may be forced to allude to legislation of a contrary 
nature in vogue elsewhere, the blame must rest with 
those who claim that our laws are, by comparison, 
inferior to their own. These critics will, I think, 
have no excuse in future for denying either that we 
possess these laws, the most salient of which I propose 
to cite, or that we are the most law-abiding of all the 
nations. 

(15) Resuming, then, after this slight digression, I Law versus 
would begin with the remark that persons who have la " lessnesS - 
espoused the cause of order and law—one law for 
all—and been the first to introduce them, may fairly 
be admitted to be more civilized and virtuously dis¬ 
posed than those who lead lawless and disorderly 
lives. In fact, each nation endeavours to trace its 
own institutions back to the remotest date, in order 
to create the impression that, far from imitating 
others, it has been the one to set its neighbours an 
example of orderly life under law. That being so, 
the virtue of a legislator is to have insight to see 
what is best, and to win over to the laws which he 
introduces those who are to live under them ; the 
virtue of the masses is loyally to abide by the laws 
adopted and, in prosperity or in adversity, to make 
no change in them. 

Now, I maintain that our legislator is the most ^oses the 
ancient of all legislators in the records of the whole ancient of 
world. Compared with him, your Lycurguses and le s islators - 
Solons, and Zaleucus, who gave the Locrians their n.V. 
laws, and all who are held in such high esteem by c . 660 B C 

2 a 
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p,evot, rrapa rots "EAAt ]glv eyOes 1 Sr) Kal rrpturjv cos 
rrpos eKelvov rrapa[SaXX6p,evoc (f>alvovrai yeyovores, 
orrov ye p-rjS' avro rovvopia rraXai eyiyvvjOKero 

155 rod vopiov rrapa rots "EAAtjctc. /cat fxaprvs "0 ]xr)pos 
ovSapiov rrjs rroirjoeojs avra> ypr]Ga.p.evos. ov 8e 
yap rjv Kara rodrov, aAAa yvcdfiais dopiorois rd 
TrXr'jdr] SupKelro /cat rrpoordypLaoi rwv fdaoiXiajv 
d(f > 5 ov Kal /zey/Jt rroXXod Siepieivav eQeotv dypd<f>ots 
Xpd>ptevoi Kal rroXXd. rovrwv del rrpos to gvv- 

156 rvyxavov p.eraridevres. o S’ rjfxerepos vopioderrjs 
dpxaioraros yeyovcds, rodro yap SrjrrovBev djxo- 
Xoyelrai /cat rrapa rot? rrdvra Kad* rjp.d>v Xeyovaiv, 
eavrov re rrapeox^v dpiorov rots rrXrjOeoiv rfye/xova 
Kal ovptfiovXov, T-qv re KaraoKevrjv avrois dXr)V 
rod filov ra) vopup rrepiXafidjv* erreiaev rrapa- 
Se£ao6ai Kal fiefiatordrrjv els del 3 <f>vXax9rjvai 
rrapeoKevaoev. 

157 (16) "ISc op.ev 8e rcuv epycov avrod rd rrpdrrov pieya- 
Xeiov. eKeivos yap rods rrpoydvovs rjfxwv, erreirrep 
eSotjev avrois rrjv Aiyvrrrov eKXirrodoiv errl rr/v 
rrdrpiov yrjv erravievai, rroXXds ras p-vpiaSas rrapa- 
Xafiwv e/c rroXXwv Kal d/xrjxdvojv Sieoiooev els 
dofiaXeiav Kal yap rr/v dwSpov avrovs Kal rroXAr)v 
ipapipiov eSei SioSoirroprjoai Kal viKrjoai rroXep.lovs i 
Kal reKva Kal yvvaiKas Kal 7 Xelav op.od od>t,eiv 

158 p.axop.evovs • iv ols drraoi /cat arparr]y6s apioros 
eyevero Kal ovpftovXos ovveridraros Kal rravrcov 
KrjSejxdjv dXrjOeoraros. array Se rd rrXrjdos els 
eavrov avr]prrjo6ai rrapeoKevaoev, Kal rrepl rravrds 

1 tis L. 2 Bekkcr: irapaXa^xv L. 

3 els ad Bekker: tcram L. 

4 Xiese : tto\4/j.ov s L Lat. 
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the Greeks .appear to have been born but yesterday. 
Why, the very word “ law ” was unknown in ancient 
Greece. Witness Homer, who nowhere employs it 
in his poems. a In fact, there was no such thing in 
his day ; the masses were governed by maxims not 
clearly defined and by the orders of royalty, and 
continued long afterwards the use of unwritten 
customs, many of which were from time to time 
altered to suit particular circumstances. On the 
other hand, our legislator, who lived in the remotest 
past (that, I presume, is admitted even by our most 
unscrupulous detractors ), 6 proved himself the people’s 
best guide and counsellor ; and after framing a code 
to embrace the whole conduct of their life, induced 
them to accept it, and secured, on the firmest footing, 
its observance for all time. 

(16) Let us consider his first magnificent achieve¬ 
ment. When our ancestors decided to leave Egypt 
and return to their native land, it was he who took 
command of all those myriads and brought them 
safely through a host of formidable difficulties. For 
they had to traverse a vast, waterless and sandy 
desert, to defeat their enemies, and to protect their 
wives, their children and their chattels while engaged 
in battle. Throughout all this he proved the best of 
generals, the sagest of counsellors, and the most 
conscientious of guardians. He succeeded in making 
the whole people dependent upon himself, and, 

° The word vo/ws appears first in Hesiod ; older terms 
were demarcs (Homer) and 0e<rgoi', “ ordinances.” 

6 Apion, however, brought his date down to the eighth 
century (§ 17). 


The work of 
Moses as 
general and 
as religious 
educator. 
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eyow rreicrOevTas 'avri tov KeXevadevTOs] 1 2 3 els 
ovbepiav OLKeiav eXafiev ravra TrXeove^iav, aAA’ iv 
cb paXioTa tov Kaipov S vvapeis pzv avrols rrepi- 
fiaXXovTai Kal Tvpavvlbas ol TrpoeoTrjKores, idl^ovai 

159 Se Ta TrXrjOr] peTa. TroXXrjs <£rjv> 2 dvoplas, ev 
TOVTpJ TTjS i£ovolas €K€LVOS Ka8e<JTT)KOJS TOVVaVTLOV 
pjrjdr) Seiv evcreueiv Kal rroXX-qv evvopiav 3 tols 
X aols epTrapacryeiv , ovtojs avros re ra pdXiOTa 
tt)v dperrjv eTnhel^eiv ttjv avrov vopi^cov Kal 
awrrjplav to is avTov rjyepova TTe-noLrjpevoLS fiefiaio- 

160 rarrjv rrapi^eiv. KaXrjS ovv avTu> Trpoaipeaeajs* 
Kal 7Tpd£eajv peyaXojv emTvyxavopivojv €lkotcos 
€v6piL,ev -qyepova re /cat ovpfiovXov Oeov 5 eyeiv, 
Kal rrelcras Trporepov iavrov on koto. ttjv eKeivov 
fiovXrjcnv clrravTa rrpaTTei Kal Stavoetrat, tovti)v 
(x)€to Seiv Ttpo rravTOs ipTroirjaai ttjv VTroXrjipiv tols 
TrXijdeoLV oi yap maTevoavTes i-maKOTreiv 9eov 
tovs iavToov fiiovs ov9ev aveyovTai i£apapT€iv. 

101 tolovtos pev brj tls [avros'] 6 r/pcov o vopoOeTYjs , 
ov yorjS ov S’ arraTeiov, arrep XoibopovvTes Xiyovciv 
dbiKcos, aAA’ olov Trapa tols "EAArjcm' avyovcnv 
tov XIlvoj yeyovevai Kal peT avTov 1 tovs aXXovs 

162 vopoOeTas. oi pev yap avTcdv tovs vopovs vtto- 


TldeVTai jAtl, ol S’ €LS TOV 'At-qXXoj Kal TO AeX<f)LKOV 


avTov pavTelovj 8 dvi(f>€pov, t}tol TaX-qOks ovtojs 
eyeiv vopitovTes rj Treloeiv paov VTroXapfiavovTes. 
163 tls S’ rjv 6 pdXioTa KaTopddxjas tovs vopovs Kal 
tt)s biKaiOTOT-qs 9 trepl 9eov 7tlut€ojs Ittltvxojv, 


1 Om. Lat. : o.vt oi>s tov kc\. ed. pr. 

2 Xiese after Hudson with Lat.: om. L. 

3 Niese (cf. B. i. 403J : etvoiav L. 4 Text doubtful. 

5 Lat.: Odov L. € Om. Lat. 
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having secured their obedience in all things, he did 
not use his influence for any personal aggrandize¬ 
ment. No ; at the very moment when leading men 
assume absolute and despotic power and accustom 
their subjects to a life of extreme lawlessness, he, 
on the contrary, having reached that commanding 
position, considered it incumbent on him to live 
piously and to provide for his people an abundance 
of good laws, in the belief that this was the best 
means of displaying his own virtue and of ensuring 
the lasting welfare of those who had made him their 
leader. With such noble aspirations and such a 
record of successful achievements, he had good 
reason for thinking that he had God for his guide 
and counsellor. Having first persuaded himself 
that God’s will governed all his actions and all his 
thoughts, he regarded it as his primary duty to 
impress that idea upon the community ; for to those 
who believe that their lives are under the eye of God 
all sin is intolerable. Such was our legislator ; no 
charlatan or impostor, as slanderers unjustly call 
him, but one such as the Greeks boast of having had 
in Minos 0 and later legislators. For among these 
some attributed their laws to Zeus, others traced 
them to Apollo and his oracle at Delphi, 6 either 
believing this to be the fact, or hoping in this way to 
facilitate their acceptance. But the question, who 
was the most successful legislator, and who attained 
to the truest conception of God, may be answered 

a Reputed king and legislator of Crete. 

6 “ Some,” e.<j. Minos ; “ others,” e.y. Lycurgus. 

7 fj.eT avrov ed. p>\ with Lat. : fj.era ravra L. 

8 Text emended by Niese; that of the .ws. is corrupt and 
glossed. 

8 rrjs oucaiOTaTTis EliS.: rts 6 Sikcuotcit a L Lat. 
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Tidpeoriv avrwv KaravoeZv rdov vofxow avrirrapa- 
fidXXovras' r\8r) yap Trepl tovtojv Ae/cre'ou. 

1G4 Ovkovv CL7T€Lpoi pcev at Kara jxipos toov idcdv 
Kal toov vopLiov rrapa rot? arracnv dvOpdorrois 
dca<f)opal. /ce</>aAata>8d>? <S’> civ €ttloi rt?- 1 ot 
jxev yap pLovapycacs, oi Se rat? oXiyoov Swaaretat?, 
aAAot 8e rot? TrXrjdeoiv inirpcipav ttjv i^ovalav 

165 ro)v TToXirevjidTOjv . o 8’ T^tterepo? vopboderrjs els 
pcev tovtojv ovSotlovv avrctSev, to? 8’ av rt? etVot 
f$ iciadpcevos tov Xoyov, OeoKparcav drre8ei£e to 
TT oXiTevp.a, Qeoj rrjv apyr/v Kal to Kpdros dvadels- 

166 xal Treioas et? ckclvov a-rravra? acfjopav cos airiov 
pcev arr dvT ojv dvr a toov dyad tov, a Koivfj re rrdaiv 
avdpdjTTOLS vicdpyei Kal oacov ervyov avrol 8erj- 
devres iv apvrjydvoLS, Xadeiv Se ttjv ckclvov yvdopvqv 
ovk ivov out e toov TrpaTTOfievojv ovdev ovQ' ojv dv 

167 rt? Trap’ aura) dcavorficlrj , eva yovv 2 avrov dn- 
ecfjTjve Kal dyevrjTov Kal rrpo? tov alSiov ypovov 
dvaXXolooTov, Trdarjs t’Se'a? dvrjrrjs k aAAec Sta- 
cfjepovTa Kal 8vvdp.ec pcev rjpiv yvdopipov, ottoIo? 
Se /car’ ova lav iarlv dyvooorov. 

168 Tciura rrepl deov cfjpovclv ot ao^airarot Trap* 
"EXArjaiv otl pcev e8i8dydrjaav eKelvov ra? dpyas 
Trapaayovros, ecu vvv Xeyeiv, or t 8’ e’crrt /caAa /cat 
npercovra Tfj tov 9eov cf>vaec Kal peyaXeLorrjTC, 
o<j)68pa pepapTvprjKaor Kal yap Ilvdayopas Kal 
’A va^ayopas Kal nAartov ot re /xer’ eKelvov otto 
ttjs areas (jjt-Xooocfjoi Kal puKpov Setv aVavre? 

1 av cn-t'o£ tis Eus.: ora. L Lat. 

2 'iva yovv L : a\\’ Eus. 


0 The word was apparently coined by Josephus ; the 
idea goes back to the O.T. 
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by contrasting the laws themselves with those of 
others, and to these I must now turn. 

There is endless variety in the details of the His consti- 
customs and laws which prevail in the world at large, “theo- 
To give but a summary enumeration : some peoples crac J'- ’ 
have entrusted the supreme political power to 
monarchies, others to oligarchies, yet others to the 
masses. Our lawgiver, however, was attracted by 
none of these forms of polity, but gave to his con¬ 
stitution the form of what—if a forced expression be 
permitted—may be termed a “ theocracy,” ° placing 
all sovereignty and authority in the hands of God. 

To Him he persuaded all to look, as the author of 
all blessings, both those which are common to all 
mankind, and those which they had won for them¬ 
selves by prayer in the crises of their history. He 
convinced them that no single action, no secret 
thought, could be hid from Him. He represented 
Hini as One, uncreated b and immutable to all 
eternity ; in beauty surpassing all mortal thought,® 
made known to us by His power, although the nature 
of His real being* 2 passes knowledge. 

That the wisest of the Greeks learnt to adopt these A religion 
conceptions of God from principles with which Moses mail y, not 
supplied them,® I am not now concerned to urge ; but 
they have borne abundant witness to the excellence tor tlie few. 
of these doctrines, and to their consonance with the 
nature and majesty of God. In fact, Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, the Stoics who succeeded him, 
and indeed nearly all the philosophers appear to have 

* Not born like the Greek gods (see § 210 below). 

c Or “form”; cf. § 190. d Or “ essence.” 

e This theory, first propounded by Aristobulus (2nd cent. 

«.c.), was adopted by Philo and later writers. 
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ovtoj (fcaivovrai rrepl rijs rod Oeov <f>voecos r re- 

169 (ppovr/Kores. aAA’ ot [xev rrpos oXlyovs (biXo- 
GO<f>ovvres els -rrXrjQrj So^at? Trpo/caretA^ptpteVa rrjv 
aXrjdeiav rod Soyptaro? e^eveyKeXv ovk iroXpLrjoav, 
o S’ rpierepos vo/xoderrjs, are Si) ra epya rrapeyayv 
av/ufxjova toXs Xoyois, 1 ov jxovov to vs kclQ' avrov 
erreioev, aXXd Kal tols e£ eKeivcov del yevrjao- 
p,evoLS rrjv rrepl 9eov Trior iv eve<J>vaev apiera/civij - 

170 rov. clItlov S’ ort /cat ra> rporrcp rrjs vopioOeolas 
rrpos to xprjOLjWv rravrwv [act] 2 770 Ad Sir/veyKev 
ov yap fxepos aperijs erroLrjoev rrjv evoefieiav, aXXa 
ravrrjs /xeprj raXXa, Xeyw Sd rrjv SiKaioavvrjv, rr/v 
aaxfipoovvrjv, TTjV Kapreplav s TTjV twv ttoXit OJV 

171 rrpos dXXr/Xovs iv drraoL ovp.<f>a>vLav. drraoai yap 
at rrpd^eLS Kal StarptjSat /cat Aoyot 7 ravres irrl 
Trjv rrpos rov 9eov rjpblv evoefielav eyovoi rrjv dva- 
<f>opav oiiSev yap tovtcov avetjeracrrov odS’ aoptovov 
rrapeXirrev. 

Ado pbev yap eloiv drrda-qs rraiSeias rporroc Kal 
rijs rrepl to. rjOrj KaraaKevrjs, Sv o pt ev Xoyw 
StSaa/caAt/co?, o Se Sta rijs aoKijcreajs rcdv rj9d>v. 

172 ol ptev ovv aXXoi vop,o9erai rat? yvcdptat? Sieorr/aav 
Kal rov erepov avrdtv, ov eS o£ev eKaoroLS, eXo/xevoc 
tov erepov rrapeXinov, olov Aa/ceSatptoVtot piev -/cat 
Kprjres edecnv erraihevov, ov Aoyot?, ’AdrjvaXot, Se 
/cat gx^oov ol aAAOL 7 ravres l^AA'qves a [lev xprj 
rrpdrreiv rj pti) rrpoaeraaaov Sta rcov voptcov, rod 

173 Se rrpos avrd Sta rcpv epytov edlteiv (hXiyiupovv. 

(17) '0 8’ rjnerepos vofioOerrjs apt^at ravra ovvqp- 

1 crvfHfi. r. A07. L I.at.: roTs vo/jiois avptpwva Eus. 

2 Om. dec Eus. 
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held similar views concerning the nature of God. 

These, however, addressed their philosophy to the 
few, and did not venture to divulge their true beliefs 
to the masses who had their own preconceived 
opinions ; whereas our lawgiver, by making practice 
square with precept, not only convinced his own 
contemporaries, but so firmly implanted this belief 
concerning God in their descendants to all future 
generations that it cannot be moved. The cause of 
his success was that the very nature of his legislation 
made it fahvays] far more useful than any other ; 
for he did not make religion a department of virtue, 
but the various virtues—I mean, justice, temperance, 
fortitude, and mutual harmony in all things between 
the members of the community a —departments of 
religion. Religion governs all our actions and oceupa-. 
tions and speech ; none of these things did our law¬ 
giver leave unexamined or indeterminate. 

All schemes of education and moral training fall Moses 
into two categories ; instruction is imparted in the precepTand 
one case by precept, in the other by practical exercis- practice, 
ing of the character. All other legislators, differing 
in their opinions, selected the particular method 
which each preferred and neglected the other. Thus 
the Lacedaemonians and Cretans employed practical, 
not verbal, training ; whereas the Athenians and 
nearly all the rest of the Greeks made laws enjoining 
what actions might or might not be pei’formed, but 
neglected to familiarize the people with them by 
putting them into practice. 

(17) Our legislator, on the other hand, took great 

a The four cardinal virtues of the Platonic School, except 
that Harmony (ci^oWa) here replaces the usual Wisdom 
(<ppoi'T]<ns). 
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/Li.oere Kara noXXrjv enepeeXetaw ovre yap KCO(f>r)v 
aneAme rr)v ra.>v rjdcov aoKrjocv ovre rov €K rov 
v6p,ov A oyov dnpaKrov etaaev, aAA’ evdvs ano rrjs 
npcorrjs ap^dpevog rpo<f>rjs Kal rfjs Kara rov olkov 
eKaarcov 1 hialrr/s, ovSev ovSe rcov fipayyrarcov 
avre^ovaiov enl rai? f$ovAr)aeoi rdiv xprjOopLeviov 

174 KareXinev, aAAa /cat nepl air low, oacov dneyeaOai 
Xpr/ Kal rlva npoo<f>epeo6ai, Kal nepl row koivcovt)- 
aovrcov rfjs Sialrrjs, epycov re ovmovias Kal rovp,- 
naXiv dvanavaecos opov edrjKev avros 2 Kal Kavova 
rov vop.ov, tv’ dianep v~o narpi rovrep Kal Seanorp 
£,covre$ p,rjre fiovAopievoi pipdev prjd" vn’’ ayvoias 
apiapravcopiev. 

175 OaSe yap rrjv ano 3 rrjs ayvolas vnorlpirjaiv 
KareXinev, 4 aAAa Kal KaXXiarov Kal dvayKaio- 
rarov dne8ei£e nalSevpia rov vopiov, ovk elaanat; 
aKpoaaop-evoLS ovSe Sis p noXXaKis, aAA’ eKaarps 
ef$Sop,d8os rd>v aXAcov * epycov d(joe)ievovs enl rpv 
aKpoaacv eKeXevae rod vop,ov avXXeyeadai Kal 
rovrov a/cpt/Soo? eKpavddveiv' o Sr) names eoiKaatv 
oi vocoder at napaAmeiv. 

17G (IS) Kat rocrovrov ol nXelaroi rcov avdpconcov an- 
eyovai rov Kara rovs oiKelovs vopcovs tpv, chare 
(jXeoov axrrovs ova igclglv, aAA or av ega/iap- 
ravcoai, rore nap’ dXXow pavOdvovaiv on rov 

177 vopiov napafiefipKaoiv. ol re ra? pceyloras Kal 
Kvpccordras nap ’ avrols apyas SiotKovvres o/xo- 

1 Etis.: Kara to (ed. pr. : rov L) obceiov inaaroi L. 

2 ai'To/s Xiese. 2 inro Eus. 

4 Eus. : TjutcrxcTO KaTa\nretv L. 

“ Cf. Philo's eulogy of Moses for avoiding the one-sided 
extremes of other legislators ( De opif. mundi 1). 

6 Lit. “ dumb." c Or “ diet.” 
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care to combine both systems.® He did not leave 
practical training in morals inarticulate 6 ; nor did 
he permit the letter of the law to remain inoperative. 

Starting from the very beginning with the food of 
which we partake from infancy and the private life c 
of the home, he left nothing, however insignificant, 
to the discretion and caprice of the individual. What 
meats a man should abstain from, and what he may 
enjoy ; with what persons he should associate ; what 
period should be devoted respectively to strenuous 
labour and to rest—for all this our leader made the 
Law the standard and rule, that we might live under 
it as under a father and master , 1d and be guilty of no 
sin through wilfulness or ignorance. 

For ignorance he left no pretext. He appointed All Jews 
the Law to be the most excellent and necessary form j"”™ then 
of instruction, ordaining, not that it should be heard 
once for all or twice or on several occasions, but that 
every week men should desert their other occupations 
and assemble to listen to the Law and to obtain a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of it/ a practice 
which all other legislators seem to have neglected. 

(18) Indeed, most men, so far from living in 
accordance with their own laws, hardly know what 
they are. Only when they have done wrong do they 
learn from others that they have transgressed the 
law. Even those of them who hold the highest and 
most important offices admit their ignorance ; for 

d Cf. Gal. iii. 24 for the law as “ tutor ” ( Tracdayutyos). 

6 Josephus follows the Rabbinical tradition (Talni. Jer. 

Megilla, iv. 1), which ascribed to Moses the introduction of 
the custom of public reading' of the Law on Sabbaths and 
festivals. Cf. 14. xvi. 43; Philo, Tie opif. munch § 128 (Cohn): 
and Dr. Buchler’s art. in J.Q.ll. v. 427 (1893). Dent. xxxi. 10 
provides merely for a septennial reading. 
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Xoyovoi rrjv dyvoiav in tor dr as yap napo.Kad- 
laravrai rrjs row npaypdrwv oiKovopias rods 

178 ipneiplav eyeiv rwv vopwv vncayvoopevovs. rjpwv 
S’ ovnvodv ns epotro rods vopovs paov av e’Lnoi 
ndvras rj rovvopa ro eavrov. roiyapovv and rrjs 
npwrrjs evdds alodpaews a vrods eKpavdavovres 
eyopev iv rais ifjvyals wonep iyKexo-paypevovs, 
Kal andvLOS pdv d napajiaivwv, advvaros 8' r) rrjs 
icoXdaeoJS napaLrrjOis. 

179 (19) Tovro npwrov 6.77 dvrow rrjv Qavpaorfjv opo- 
voiav rjplv ipnenolr)Kev. ro yap piav pev €yetv 
Kal rrjv avrrjv 8o£av nepl 6eov, rw AV Se Kal 
roTs effect prjSev dXXpXwv 8ia<f>ipeiv, KaXXtarrjv 

ISO iv rjffecnv avffpwnwv ovp<f>wviav dnoreXel. Trap ' 
rjplv yap povots ovre nepl dead Xoyovs aKovaerat 
ns dXXrjXots vnevavrlovs, onola noXXa nap' 
erepois ovy dno rwv rvyovra>v povov Kara ro 
npooneoov eKaarw Xiyerat ndffos, aXXd Kal napd 
rtat rd>v <f)LXoaocj)a)V anoreroXprjrat, rwv pev rrjv 
oXrjv rod ffeod <f>v(nv dvatpelv rois Xoyois ini- 
' KeyziprjKorwv, aXXwv Se rrjv vnep avffpwnwv avrov 

181 npdvotav d^atpovpevwv ovr' iv rols intrrj8ev- 
paoi rwv ft law oiperai 8ia<f>opav, aAAa kolvcl pev 
epya navrwv nap' rjplv, els Se Xoyos o rw vopw 
ovp<f>wvwv nepl ffeod, navra Xeywv eKelvov i(f>opdv. 
Kal prjv nepl rwv Kara rdv jjlov intrrj8evpdrwv, 
on Set navra rdXXa reXos eye a/ rrjv evcrefietav, Kal 
yvvaiKwv aKovaeiev av ns Kal rwv otKerwv. 

182 (20) "Odev 8rj Kal ro npo<f>epopevov rjplv vno rtvwv 
eyKXrjpa, ro St) prj Kaivwv evperds epywv rj Xoywv 
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they employ professional legal experts as assessors 
and leave them in charge of the administration of 
affairs. 0 But, should anyone of our nation be 
questioned about the laws, he would repeat them 
all more readily than his own name. The result, 
then, of our thorough grounding in the laws from the 
first dawn of intelligence is that we have them, as 
it were, engraven on our souls. A transgressor is a 
rarity ; evasion of punishment by excuses an im¬ 
possibility. 

(19) To this cause above all we owe our admirable Harmony 
harmony. Unity and identity of religious belief, from unfty 
perfect uniformity in habits and customs, produce a of creed, 
very beautiful concord in human character. Among 

us alone will be heard no contradictory statements 
about God, such as are common among other nations, 
not only on the lips of ordinary individuals under the 
impulse of some passing mood, but even boldly pro¬ 
pounded by philosophers ; some putting forward 
crushing arguments against the very existence of 
God, 6 others depriving Him of His providential care 
for mankind.® Among us alone will be seen no 
difference in the conduct of our lives. With us all 
act alike, all profess the same doctrine about God, 
one which is in harmony with our Law and affirms 
that all things are under His eye. Even our women¬ 
folk and dependants would tell you that piety must 
be the motive of all our occupations in life. 

(20) This, in fact, is the origin of the reproach 
brought against us by some critics^ of our having 

® Assessors ( wapeSpoi ) were attached to the Athenian 
archons ; Roman provincial governors had legal advisers. 

6 Sceptics such as Pyrrhon and his disciple Timon. 

c e.y.'Jhe Epicureans. d Cf. §§ 135, 148. 
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dvSpas rrapaoxelv, evrevdev ovpcfieprjKev. ol jiev 
yap dXXot to pcqSev't row rrarpicov ipc/ievecv KaXov 
elvai vojiltovai /cat rot? ToApaicrt ravra rrapa- 
fialveiv p.dXiara aortas Seivorqra pcaprvpovcnv, 

183 rjpcels Se rovvavrtov pc lav elvai /cat <f>povr)<nv Kal 
dperqv VTreiXrj<f>ap.ev to piqSev oXojs inrevavrlov 
pcqre rrpd^ai p-'qre Siavoqdrjvai rots e£ dpxqs 
vojxoderrfielotv. orrep eiKoroJS at' et 7 j reKjirjpiov 
rov /caAAtcrra toj/ vopiov redrjvar t a yap piq rovrov 
eyavra rov rporrov ai rrelpai Seopieva SiopQioaea>s 
iAdyxovoiv. 

184 (21) ' H /xiv Se rocs' rreioQelcnv e£ apyp? redrjvai rov 
vo/xov Kara deov fiovArjcriv 008 * eucre pes qv rovrov 
per) <j>vAdrreiv. rl yap aurov ns av pceraKivq- 
oeiev, 7 ) rl /caAAtov i^evpev, rj ri Trap ’ iripuiv ojs 
djxeivov jxerqveyKev; dpd ye rqv oXqv Karaoraaiv 

185 rou rroXvrevjxaros; /cat Tt? dv KaXXlow rj St/cato- 
Tepa yevoiro rrjs 9eov peev qyepiova row oXoav 1 
77€7Toirjp.evr)S, rots lepevai Se Koivfj pcev rd p.eyiara 
SioiKelv emrperrovoqs, rqj Se rrdvrojv apytepet 
rrdAiv av TremarevKvias rrjv row aKAow lepeiov 

186 rjyejxovlav; ovs ov Kara rrXovrov ovSe naiv aX- 
Xais Trpovyovras avro/xdrois rrAeove^iais to rrpdjrov 
evQvs o vopcoderqs errl rqv ri/xrjv 2 eradev, aAA’ 
ocroL row jxer' avrov rreidol re Kal ooxfapoovvrj row 
dXXow Sietfcepov, rovroLS rqv rrepl rov deov pidXiara 

187 deparrelav eveyelpioev. rovro 3 S’ qv Kal rov vo¬ 

piov Kal row aAA con imrqSevpidraJV aKpiprjs em- 
pceXeia • /cat yap eTrorrrai rrdvrojv Kal St/cacrrat row 

1 + w/uadai Eus. 2 r?js Tt/jrjs Niese. 

3 Eus.: tovtov L: rovrois ed. pr. (so Lat. apparently). 
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produced no inventors in crafts or literature. In the Our 
eyes of the world at large there is something fine in expia/ns our 
breaking away from all inherited customs ; those alleged 
who have the temerity to defy them are credited Inventive- 
with the possession of consummate ability. To us, ness - 
on the other hand, the only wisdom, the only virtue, 
consists in refraining absolutely from every action, 
from every thought that is contrary to the laws 
originally laid down. This may fairly be claimed as a 
proof of their excellent draftsmanship ; codes which 
are not of this character are proved by experience 
to need amendment. 

(21) For us, with our conviction that the original Our 
institution of the Law was in accordance with the will constitution 
of God, it would be rank impiety not to observe it. not be 
What could one alter in it ? What more beautiful 1Inprove,i - 
one could have been discovered ? What improve¬ 
ment imported from elsewhere ? Would you change 
the entire character of the constitution ? Could 
there be a finer or more equitable polity than one 
which sets God at the head of the universe, which 
assigns the administration of its highest affairs to the 
whole body of priests, and entrusts to the supreme 
high-priest the direction of the other priests ? These 
men, moreover, owed their original promotion by the 
legislator to their high office, not to any superiority 
in wealth or other accidental advantages. No ; of 
all his companions, the men to whom he entrusted 
the ordering of divine worship as their first charge 
were those who were pre-eminently gifted with per¬ 
suasive eloquence and discretion. But this charge 
further embraced a strict superintendence of the Law 
and of the pursuits of everyday life ; for the appointed 
duties of the priests included general supervision, the 
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dp<f>iofir)rovpeva)v Kal KoXacrral row Kareyvwope- 
vcov ol tepels eraydrjaav. 

18S (22) Tis av ovv dpyf) yevoi.ro ravrrjs oauorepa; ris 

Se ripp deco pdXXov appo^ovcra, tt avros pev rov 
rrXrjOovs KareoKevaapevov rrpos rrjv evoefieiav, 
i£alperov Se rrjv impeXeiav rwv iepeovv TTemcrrev- 
pevwv, wcrrep Se reXerrjs rivos rrjs oXrjs rroXireias 

189 oiKOVopovpevrjs ; a yap oXiyow rjpepdiv dpidpov 
eTrirrjSevovres aXXoi 1 <f>vXdrreiv ov S vvavrai, pv- 
arrjpia /cat reXeras errovopd^ovres, ravra pe 9 ' 
rjBovrjs Kal yvivprjs aperaderov 2 cf>vXdrropev rjpeis 
Sta rov 7 -avros aidwos - 3 

190 TtVe? ovv eloiv al rrpopprjcreis Kal arrayope vaeis* ; 
arrAat re Kal yvivpipoi. rrpdarrj S’ rjyeirai rj rrepl 
deov Xeyovcra on 5 Oeos eyei ra cruprravra, rravreXrjs 
Kal paKapios, avros avra> Kal rraaiv avrapKrjs, 
dpyrj Kal pecra Kal reXos ovros row rrdvnov, epyois 
pev Kal yapiaiv evapyrjs Kal tt avros ovnvoaovv 
(/>ave poor epos, pop(f>rjv Se /cat peyeQos rjpiv d<f>a- 

191 to?. 6 rrdoa pev yap vXrj Trpos eiKOva rrjv rovrov 
Kav fj TroXvreXrjs dnpos, rraca Se reyvrj Trpos 
piprjaeivs errlvoiav dr expos' ovBev opoiov ovr 
eiSopev ovr ’ imvoovpev ovr et/ca£eiv early oaiov. 

1 Eus. : a\\6<f>v\ot L Lat. 

2 Eus.: d/j.eTaw(e)itTTov L, ed. pr. 

3 oi’ aioji'os Eus. codd. 4 Trpoayopa'creis Eus. 

5 Kiese: 6 L. 8 a^ayeVraros Eus. 


a There is a similar passage in Hecataeus's sketch of 
Judaism ( ap. Diod. Sic. xl sub fin.), which Josephus 
apparently has in mind, on the selection of the priests 
and their duties, and the supremacy of the high-priest. 
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trial of cases of litigation, and the punishment of 
condemned persons.® 

(22) Could there be a more saintly government 
than that ? Could God be more worthily honoured 
than by such a scheme, under which religion is the 
end and aim of the training of the entire community, 
the priests are entrusted with the special charge of 
it, and the whole administration of the state re¬ 
sembles some sacred ceremony 6 ? Practices which, 
under the name of mysteries and rites of initiation, 
other nations are unable to observe for but a few 
days, we maintain with delight and unflinching 
determination all our lives. 

What, then, are the precepts and prohibitions of The first 
our Law ? They are simple and familiar. At their mei't^The 
head stands one of which God is the theme. The con- 
universe is in God’s hands ; perfect and blessed, self- God. 
sufficing and sufficing for all, He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things. 0 By His works 
and bounties He is plainly seen, indeed more manifest 
than ought else ; but His form and magnitude 
surpass our powers of description. No materials, 
however costly, are fit to make an image of Him ; 
no art has skill to conceive and represent it. The 
like of Him we have never seen, we do not imagine, 
and it is impious to conjecture. We behold His 

6 Or “ rite of initiation.” 

c For “ the beginning and the end ” cf. Apoc. i. 8, xxi. C. 

For “ the middle ” Reinach quotes a rabbinical tradition 
(Talm. Jer. Sonhed. 18a) that God is represented by the 
word for “ truth ” (nc.x), because it consists of the first, 

“ middle ” (incorrect), and last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
but suspects that the three letters (Aleph, Mem, Taw) are 
really a transcription of the initials of the Greek words 
apXV> l^taov, Te'Xos. 
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192 epya fiXerro/iev airrov (f>ws, ovpavov, yrjv, -rjXiov, 
vSara, twwv yeveaeis, Kaprrwv dvadoaeis. ravra 
Beds errolrjoev ov yepcrlv, ov rrovois, ov nvwv ovv- 
epyaaopievwv 1 emderjOels, aAA’ airrov deXrjcravros 
rcaXws fy eddds yeyovora. rovrov deparrevreov 
doKovvras dperrjv rporros yap deov deparrelas 
ovros ocnwraros ■ 

193 (23) Ei? vaos evos deov, cf>lXov ydp del vavrl to 
o/xolov, koivos drrdvrwv koivov deov drrdvrwv. 
rovrov deparrevovaiv piev 8ia rravros ol lepels, 

194 rjyelra i 8e rovrwv 6 rrpwros del Kara, yevos. ovros 
pierd row ovvtepewv dvoei rw dew, (f>vXa£ei rods 
vo/iovs, SiKaaei rrepl row api<f)i<jf}r)TOvpievwv, ko- 
Aaaei rods eXeyydevras ■ 6 rovrw far) neidopievos 

195 d(f>e£ei 81 kt)v ws els deov airrov daefiow. dvofxev 
rds dvcrlas ovk els p.edr)v eavrots, dfiovXrjrov ya.p 

196 dew roSe, aAA’ els owcfipocnjvrjv. kuI enl rai? 
dvcrlais XPV ^pddrov vrrep rrjs KOivrjs evyoodai 
oojTrjplas, eld ’ vrrep eavrwv • irrl ya.p Koivwvla 
yeyovapiev, Kal ravrrjv 6 rrporiixwv rod Kad ’ airrov 

197 Ihlov juaAiar' <dv > eirj dew Keyapia/tevos. Seyms 

8 )W V 'O' * » « £ ~2 'O' 

earw rrpos tov Ueov, ov% orrws ow rayaua, 

1 Xiese : cvvopyacauiviov L Eus. 

2 oio <p Eus. 


0 Plato (Tim. 41 c, 42 e) represented God as employing 
collaborators in the work of creation. He was followed by 
Philo (De op if. mund. § 72 Cohn), who from Gen. i. 26 (“ let 
us make man ’') infers a plurality of oijuLovpyoi for the 
creation of man, whereas for the rest of creation oifavbs 
eoerjOrj -ov <rvvepyq<TovTos. Josephus has used the Titmmts 
above (Ap. i. 7): but his language is here so similar to that 
of Philo that he may be combating the latter. 

b Gen. i. 31. 
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works : the light, the heaven, the earth, the sun, 
the waters, the reproductive creatures, the sprouting 
crops. These God created, not with hands, not with 
toil, not with assistants of whom He had no need ; 0 
He willed it so, and forthwith they were made in all 
their beauty. 6 Him must we worship by the practice 
of virtue ; for that is the most saintly manner of 
worshipping God. 

(23) We have 0 but one temple for the one God 
(for like ever lovcth like),* 2 common to all as God is 
common to all. The priests arc continually engaged 
in His worship, under the leadership of him who for 
the time is head of the line. With his colleagues he 
will sacrifice to God, safeguard the laws, adjudicate 
in cases of dispute, punish those convicted of crime.® 
Any who disobey him will pay the penalty as for 
impiety towards God Himself. Our sacrifices are 
not occasions for drunken self-indulgence—such 
practices are abhorrent to God—but for sobriety/ 
At these sacrifices prayers for the welfare of the 
community must take precedence of those for our¬ 
selves ; for we are born for fellowship, and he who 
sets its claims above his private interests is specially 
acceptable to God. We should beseech God not to 
give us blessings, for He has given them spontane- 

* The Greek has no verb here ; the present and future 
tenses in §§ 193-5 are noteworthy in a work written after 
a.d. 70, which brought the temple cult to an end. 

d Cf. Aristot. Eth. ix. 3. 3 (“ like is dear to like ”); Siracli 
xiii. 15 (19). 

e Cf. <; 187. 

f So Eusebius. Cod. L, which throughout this portion has 
interpolations, reads “ and would be an excuse for insolence 
and extravagance—but sober, orderly, noble (perhaps read 
‘ simple ’), in order that we may show special sobriety when 
sacrificing.” 


The temple 
and the 
cult. 
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Se'StuKe yap avros eKojv Kal rraaiv els peoov /cara- 
redeiKev, aXX orra)? BeyeaQa t Bvvcopeda /cat Aa- 

198 fiovres cpvXdrrcop,€i’. dyveias eVt rat? Ovalais 
BieLprjKev 6 vopos a7ro KrjBovs, dvo Xeyovs, 1 arro 
Koivuivlas rrjs Trpos yvvaiKa /cat rroXXow aXXcov 
[a paKpov av e'ir\ ypa<f>e tv. tolovtos pe v 6 ire pi 
6eov /cat rrj? heeivov deparrelas Aoyo? ppiv eanv, 
o o ai/ros* a/xa /cat vo/xos*J. 

199 (24) TiW? 8’ ot rrepl yapuov vojttot; fu£iv povrjv 
oiBev 6 vopos rpv Kara <j)VGLV rrjv Trpos yvvaiKa, 
/cat ravrpv el peXXot reKvoov eveKa yiveodai. rrjv 
Be Trpos appevas dppevcov earvyrjKe, Kal ddvaros 

200 rovmrlpuov et ns emyeippaeLev. yapeiv Be KeXevei 
fir] TrpoLKL TTpooeyovras, p.rjBe fHialois dp-rrayais, 
firjB' av BoXw Kal arrarp rreiaavras, aAAa p.vpo- 
revecv irapa rov Bovvai Kvpiov Kal Kara crvyyeveiav 

201 TTjV emrpBeiov 3 [yvvp yelpatv, cfipalv, avBpos els 
arravra. roiyapovv inraKover cj, pp tt pos vftpiv, aAA’ 
iv apxrjrcu' t/eos* yap avopi ro Kparos eowKev.j 
ravrp avvelvaL Set r ov yp/xavra povp, to Se rpv 
aXXov rreipav avoacov. el Be ns tovto vpa^eiev, 
ovBepla Bavdrov rrapalrpoLS, out' el fiiaoairo 
rrapBevov ire pep rrpoojpLoXoyppevpvovr el ireloeie 

202 yeyap.pp.evpv. reKva rpecj>ei,v arrayra rrpoaera^ev, 

1 XexoOs Xaber: Xexoes L Eus. 

2 The bracketed words are absent from the best mss. of 
Eus. and are perhaps a gloss. 

3 77]v eTrirrio. L: eVirijoeiou Eus. codd. 

1 Passage suspected by Xicse ; cf. Ephes. v. 22 and other 
X'.T. parallels. 

5 Xiese : —pai7Loixo\oYr)p.ivrjv L. 


“ Cod. L adds : “ which it would be tedious to mention. 
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ously and put them at the disposal of all, but for 
capacity to receive, and, having received, to keep 
them. In view of the sacrifices the Law has pre¬ 
scribed purifications for various occasions : after a 
funeral, after child-birth, after conjugal union, and 
many others.® 

(2-1) What are our marriage laws ? The Law Laws 
recognizes no sexual connexions, except the natural Juirriage! 0 
union of man and wife, and that only for the pro¬ 
creation of children. 6 Sodomy it abhors, and punishes 
any guilty of such assault with death. 0 It commands 
us, in taking a wife, not to be influenced by dowry, 
not to carry off a woman by force, nor yet to win her 
by guile and deceit, but to sue from him who is 
authorized to give her away the hand of one who is 
not ineligible on account of nearness of kin. d The 
woman, says the Law, is in all things inferior to the 
man.® Let her accordingly be submissive, not for 
her humiliation, but that she may be directed ; for 
the authority has been given by God to the man. 

The husband must have union with his wife alone ; 
it is impious to assault the wife of another. For any 
guilty of this crime the penalty of death is inexorable, 
whether he violates a virgin betrothed to another or 
seduces a married woman/ The Law orders all the 
offspring to be brought up, and forbids women either 

Such is our doctrine, and the Law is to the same effect, con¬ 
cerning God and His worship.” 

6 Restriction not specified in the Pentateuch, but implied 
by the Talmud (passages cited by Reinach). Gf. the practice 
of one order of Essenes, B. ii. 161. 

c Lev. xx. 13 ; xviii. 22 with 29. 

d For the forbidden marriages of near of kin Lev. xviii. 

6 ff.; the other injunctions in this sentence rest on tradition. 

8 Gen. iii. 16. 

1 Lev. xx. 10 ; Deut. xxii. 22-27. 
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Kal yvvai^lv arreiTre firjr" apiftAovv to orrapev jirjTe 
hia^delpeiv, aXX t/p <f>avelrj t€Kvoktovos av elf), 
ftvxW aefaviLovoa Kal to yevos iXarTovoa. tol- 
yapovv ouS’ e’l tis e? rl Aeyovs 1 <f>Qopdv wapeAOoi, 

203 KaOapos elvai rore TrpoorjKei. Kal pieTa ttjv vopi- 
jiov ovvovolav avhpos Kal yvvaiKos anoXovoaoOai. 
ipvyrjs yap e^etv tovto pepiopov Trpos aXXrjv yd'>pav 
vireXafiev 2 Kal yap epi^>vopievrj oajpiaoi KaKonaOel, 
Kal TOVTtov av QavaTOi SiaKptOeioa. Siorrep ayvelas 
€771 Tidal to is toiovtois €Tagev. 

204 (25) 08 pirjv oi) S’ eVi Tais twv rralhcov yeveoeoiv 
eTrerpeipev evioylas crvvTe Aeiv Kal irpocjjdoeis tto lei- 
o6ai fiedrjs, aAAa odxjopova ttjv apxpv evdvs tt)s 
T pocj)fjs era^€. Kal ypo.jip.aTa rraiSeveiv eKeXevoev 
<Kal> 3 Ta Trepl tovs vopiovs i Kal tujv -rrpoyovojv tols 
tt panels inlcrraadai, tcls pev Iva papiCovTai, tols S’ 
iva awTpe<j)6p.€Voi prjre rrapafiaivajai jar/Te OKrjtpiv 
ayvolas eyajoi. 

205 (26) Tijs els tovs TeTeXevTT) kotos tt povvorjoev oolas 
ov TioXvTeXelais ev-achtow, ov KaTaoKevals pvrj- 
pielojv eTTu^avojv, aAAa ra pev Trepl ttjv KrjSelav 
tols oIk€iot6tois eVire XeTv, ndoi Se tois -rrapiovoi 5 
Kal TrpooeXdeiv Kal ovvarroSupaodai. Kadalpeiv 

1 XexoPs Xaber: \^x°vs L Eus. 

2 Text of this clause uncertain: I follow Eus. with Niese. 
The other texts are: -pi’XV* Te vat trci/xaros eyyiverai 
(io\v<t/a6s cl’s -pos &Wi]v x&P av i’Tiopa\6vTwv L: hoc enim 
partem animae polluere iudicaait Lat. 

8 Ins. Xiese. 

4 Eus.: irep'i re top s vop.ov% avaoTpetpeffOai L. 

B Eus.: rrepiovat, “ survivors,” L Lat. 


° Xot in the Law. * Lev. xv. 18. 

e “ There is transference of part of the soul or life-principle 
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to cause abortion or to make away with the foetus ; 
a woman convicted of this is regarded as an in¬ 
fanticide, because she destroys a soul and diminishes 
the race . a For the same reason none who has inter¬ 
course with a woman who is with child can be con¬ 
sidered pure. Even after the legitimate relations 
of husband and wife ablutions are required. 6 For 
the Law regards this act as involving a partition of 
the soul [part of it going] into another place c ; for 
it suffers both when being implanted in bodies/ and 
again when severed from them by death. That is 
why the Law has enjoined purifications in all such 
cases. 

(25) Again the Law does not allow the birth of our Education 
children to be made occasions for festivity and an ot chlldieM - 
excuse for drinking to excess. e It enjoins sobriety 

in their upbringing from the very first. It orders 
that they shall be taught to read, and shall learn both 
the laws and the deeds of their forefathers/ in order 
that they may imitate the latter, and, being grounded 
in the former, may neither transgress nor have any 
excuse for being ignorant of them, 

(26) The pious rites which it provides for the dead Funeral 
do not consist of costly obsequies or the erection Q f ceremonies, 
conspicuous monuments.® The funeral ceremony is 

to be undertaken by the nearest relatives, and all 
who pass while a burial is proceeding must join the 
procession and share the mourning of the family.® 

from the father.” I am indebted for this explanation of an 
obscure passage to Dr. T. E. Page. 

d An Essene (and Platonic) view ; cf. B. ii, 154 f. 

‘ The Talmud, however, recognizes family feasts at birth 
and circumcision (Reinaeh). f Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19. 

a Talmudic regulations, not in the Law. For sharing in 
mourning cf. Sir. vii. 34. * 
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§e Kal rov oikov Kal rovs evoiKoOvras an6 kt/Bovs 
[tva nXelorov aneyp rod SoKetv Kadapos elvai ns 
cj)6vov ipyacrapevos ]- 1 

206 ( 2 ~) Toveujv nprjv perd rrjv npos dedv Sevrepav 
era^e Kal rov ovk dpeifiopevov rds nap ’ avrcdv 
yaptras aAA’ els onovv eXXelnovra Xevodrjcropevov 
napaBIBooai. Kal navros rov npeafivrepov nprjv 
eyeiv rovs veovs (f>rjolv, In el npecrfivrarov 6 deos. 

207 Kpunreiv ovBev ea npos <f>lXovs" ov yap elvai (fnXiav 
ttjv pr) ndvra morevovouv. ko.v cvpfijj tis eydpa, 
rdnopprjra 2 Xeyeiv KeKwXvKe. SikclL,cov el Stupa 
ns Xafioi, davaros r) t,r)pla. nepiopivv iKerrjv 

208 fiorjdeiv evov vnevdvvos. o pr) KaredrjKe ns ovk 
dvaippoerai, rcov aXXorplajv ovSevos aiperai, roKov 
ov Xrjtperai. ravra Kal noXXd rovrois dpoi a rrjv 
npos aXXfjXovs rjpvov cruveyei Koivowiav. 

209 (28) Ud>s Be Kal rrjs npos aAA ocfrvXovs enieiKeias 
e<f>povnaev 6 vopoderrjs, a£iov ISeiv <f>avelrai yap 
dpiora navrtvv npovorjodpevos oncvs p r )re ra 
o'lKela Siaddelpojpev prjre (f)6ovr)oivpev rols per- 

210 eyeiv row rjperepiov npoaipovpevois. oaoi pev yap 
edeXovaiv vno rovs avrovs rjpiv vopovs trjv vn- 
eXdovres Beyerai cf>iXocf>p6va>s } ov rd> yevei povov, 

1 Probably a gloss. 

2 Xiese : tovtwv aToppira Eus. 

0 Cf. Numb. xix. 11 fF. 

6 The fifth commandment (Ex. xx. 12 5 Deut. v. 16) 
follows first after those relating to God. Cf. Aristeas, § 228 
(e^roXjj fieyicTti ); Rabbinical parallels in Abrahams, Stud, 
in Pharisaism, i. 26. 

* Deut. xxi. 18 ff. d Lev. xix. 32. 

e Cf. Dan. vii. 9 (the “ancient of days”), and perhaps 
Lev. xix. 32. 

1 An Essene doctrine, B. ii. 141 ; not in Pentateuch. 
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After the funeral the house and its inmates must be 
purified a [in order that anyone guilty of murder may 
be very far from flunking liimself pure]. 

(27) Honour to parents the Law ranks second only Honour of 
to honour to God. 6 and if a son does not respond to aild 
the benefits received from them—for the slightest regulations, 
failure in his duty towards them—it hands him over 

to be stoned.® It requires respect to be paid by the 
young to all their elders,' 3 because God is the most 
Ancient of all. 6 It allows us to conceal nothing from 
our friends, for there is no friendship without absolute 
confidence ; f in the event of subsequent estrange¬ 
ment, it forbids the disclosure of secrets. A judge 
who accepts bribes suffers capital punishment. 9 He 
who refuses to a suppliant the aid which he has power 
to give is accountable to justice/ None may appro¬ 
priate goods which he did not place on deposit/ lay 
hands on any of Ms neighbour’s property/ or receive 
interest/ These and many similar regulations are 
the ties which bind us together. 

(28) The consideration given by our legislator to Attitude to 
the equitable treatment of aliens also merits atten- aliens - 
tion. It mil be seen that he took the best of all 
possible measures at once to secure our own customs 

from corruption, and to throw them open ungrudg¬ 
ingly to any who elect to share them. To all who 
desire to come and live under the same laws with us, 
he gives a gracious welcome, holding that it is not 

9 Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. xvi. 19, xxvii. 25 ; but capital punish¬ 
ment is nowhere mentioned. 

h Deut. xv. 7 ff. (as a moral precept only). 

* Cf. Lev. vi. 2. 

’ Ex. xx. 15, etc. 

* lb. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 36 f.; Deut. xxiii. 20 (except 
from a foreigner). 
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dXXd Kal rfj TTpoaipiaa. rov fiLov vop-ilutv elvat rrjv 
oiKeiorqra. roiis 8 ’ e/c rrapipyov Trpoaiovras dva- 
p.LyvvaQai rfj ovvqdeiq ovk qQiXqaev. 

211 (29) TaAAa Se rrpoeipqKev, <1)V q /xeraSoorc? ianv 
dvayKala' ttoLol Trapeze iv rots Seo/xeVoc? Trap v8wp 
rpo<f>qv, oSou ? (jypd^eLV, dra<j)OV jiq rrepiopav, 
€7TL€LK€LS Si Kal TCL 77 / 30 ? rOU? 7roXejJ.lOVS KplOivraS 

212 etvai' ou yap id rqv yfjv avrcbv ’nvprroXeiv ouSe 
rijiveiv q/xepa SeVSpa, aAAa Kal OKvXeveiv drreipqKe. 
roiis iv rfj jxayq rreoovras Kal raw aiyqaXd>riov 
rrpovvoqaev, orrios avrwv ufipis dirq, jj.dXi.ara 8e 

213 yvvaiKwv. ourco? S’ q/xeporqra Kal jfiiXavdpanrlav 
rjjj.as e^ewacSeucrev, co? /xpSe raw aAoyaw tqjuw 
oXiyujpetv, aAAa p.ovqv i(f>rjK€ 1 rouraw yprjoiv rqv 
vopu/jLov, ndaav 8 ’ iripav iKiioXvaev' a S’ (Larrup 
LKerevovra rrpoocfjevyei r at? oikI at? arrelTrev aveXeiv. 
oiiSe veorrots roiis yovias aiiriov irrirpeipe avv- 
e£aipeiv, (fieiSeodai Se Kav rfj 7:oX€jJ.iq rd>v ipya- 

214 Lo/iivojv Cojojv Kal /xq <f>oveveiv. ovroo Travrayodev 
rd Trpos i~i€LK€iav rrepteaKiiparo, ScSacrKaAiKoc? 
jxkv roc? rrpoetpqfxevois ypqadjievos vojxois, rou? 8’ 
au Kara row rrapafiaivovrojv rijxajpqriKovs rdifas 
dvev npo(f)dc€ws. 

215 (30) Zp/xta yap eVc roc? nXeiarois raw Trapafiaivov- 
rajv 6 Qdvaros, av /xoiyevaq rc?, av fjtdoqrai Kopqv, 

1 a<pT)Ke Eus. 

0 For “ the stranger within the gates ” cf. Ex. xx. 10, 
xxii. 21, etc. 

6 Perhaps alluding to the exclusion of the alien from 
Passover, Ex. xii. 43 (Reinach). 

6 So A. iv. 276 (generally): Deut. xxvii. 18 (to the blind). 
Josephus had doubtless heard the calumny upon his nation 
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family ties alone which constitute relationship, but 
agreement in the principles of conduct. 11 On the 
other hand, it was not his pleasure that casual 
visitors should be admitted to the intimacies of our 
daily life. 6 

(29) The duty of sharing with others was inculcated Humanity 
by our legislator in other matters. We must furnish of the La "' 
fire, water, food to all who ask for them, point out 

the road, 0 not leave a corpse unburied , a show con¬ 
sideration even to declared enemies. He does not 
allow us to burn up their country 6 or to cut down 
their fruit trees/ and forbids even the spoiling of 
fallen combatants ; 0 he has taken measures to 
prevent outrage to prisoners of war, especially 
women. 17 So thorough a lesson has he given us in 
gentleness and humanity that he does not overlook 
even the brute beasts, authorizing their use only in 
accordance with the Law, and forbidding all other 
employment of them. 6 Creatures which take refuge 
in our houses like suppliants we are forbidden to 
kill. 0 He would not suffer us to take the parent 
birds with their young,* and bade us even in an 
enemy’s country to spare and not to kill the beasts 
employed in labour. e Thus, in every particular, he 
had an eye to mercy, using the laws I have mentioned 
to enforce the lesson, and drawing up for trans¬ 
gressors other penal laws admitting of no excuse. 

(30) The penalty for most offences against the Law Penalties, 
is death : for adultery, 7 for violating an unmarried 


mentioned in Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 103 f. (“ non monstrare uias,” 
etc.). 

d Cf. Deut. xxi. 23 ; Tobit i. 17 ff. 
e Not in the Law. f Deut. xx. 19. 

9 lb. xxi. 10 ff. h i.e. on the Sabbath, ib. v. 14. 

1 lb. xxii. 6. 7 Lev. xx. 10. 
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aV dppevt roApujcrr) nelpav nTpoa(f>epeLV, dv vnopelvrj 
naBelv 6 neLpaodels. eurL Se Kal ini hovAois 

216 6jiOL(os 6 vo/xos dnapaLTrjTOs • aAAa Kal nepl 
[xerptov et 1 tls KaKovpyrjoeLev r) araBjxcdv, rj nepl 
npdaeojs aSiVou Kal SoAoj yevopbivqs, Kav v<f)4Arp-al 
tls aAAoTpLov, Kav o per) KaridrjKev dveXrjTaL, 
TravTwv elcrl KoAdaets ovy otai nap ’ iripens, aAA’ 

217 ini to pLel^ov. nepl /xev yap yoveiov a 8lklos f 
tt)s els' 9eov doefielas, kolv jxeXArjorf tls, evdvs 
anoAAvraL. 

Tois pLevroi ye vopLLpiojs fiiovot yipas iarlv ovk 
dpyvpos oi)Se ypvaos, oi) k or Lvov erreejiavos t ) 

218 oeAlvov Kal roiavrr] tls dvaKr/pv^LS, aAA’ aiiros 
eKaaTos avreu to oweiSos 1 eyam piapTvpovv nenl- 
arevKev, tov p.ev vopLoOerov npo<f>T]TevoavTos, tov 
8e 9eov rijv nioTLv layypdv 3 napeax^] kotos, otl 
tols rovs vopLovs Sia^uAa^aai Kav el 84 ol dvr/GKeLV 
vnep avrdiv npoBvpuos dnodavovoL 848wKev 6 9eos 
yeviaQai Te naAiv Kal filov dpLelvaj AafieXv iK 

219 nepiTponrjs • ojkvovv 8’ dv iyeb ravra ypd(f>€LV, el 
pL7) Sia ru)v epycov anaoLv rp> <f>avepov otl noAAol 
Kal noXXaKLS v}8rj tlov rjpLeripcov nepl tov pLYjSe 
prjpLa <f>9iy£ao9ac napd tov vopiov navra naBeXv 
yewalcos npoelAovTO. 

220 (3l) KaiVoi ye el pLrj avpLfiefirjKeL yvdxpipLov rjpLwv to 

1 ty Eus. cod. 2 fitWy Eus. 

3 Eus.: exvpav L. 

a Deut. xxii. 23 (if betrothed). 6 Lev. xx. 13. 

c Cf. Lev. xix. 11-13, 35-36 ; Deut. xxv. 13 ff.; no punish¬ 
ments are there named. 

d Cf. Deut. xxi. 18 ; Lev. xxiv. 13. 

6 As in the Olympic games. 
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woman,® for outrage upon a male, 6 for consent of 
one so tempted to such abuse. The Law is no less 
inexorable for slaves. Even fraud in such matters 
as weights or measures, or injustice and deceit in 
trade, or purloining another man’s property, or 
laying hands on what one did not deposit—all such 
crimes have punishments® attached to them which 
are not on the same scale as with other nations, but 
more severe. For example, the mere intention of 
doing wrong to one’s parents or of impiety against 
God is followed by instant death.** 

For those, on the other hand, who live in accord- The reward 
ance with our laws the prize is not silver or gold, no if fe a future 
crown of wild olive e or of parsley f with any such 
public mark of distinction.No; each individual, 
relying on the witness of his own conscience and the 
lawgiver’s prophecy, confirmed by the sure testimony 
of God, is firmly persuaded that to those who observe 
the law’s and, if they must needs die for them, 
willingly meet death, God has granted a renewed 
existence and in the revolution of the ages the gift 
of a better life. 6 I should have hesitated to write 
thus, had not the facts made all men aw’are that many 
of our countrymen have on many occasions ere now 
preferred to brave all manner of suffering rather than 
to utter a single w’ord against the Law.* 

(31) Now’ suppose that our nation had not happened 

f As in the Isthmian and Nemean games. 

9 Greek “ public proclamation.” 

h Here, as in his speech at Jotapata (B. iii. 37-1), Josephus 
gives expression to the belief, which he held as a Pharisee, 
in a future life; in the latter passage he uses the full phrase 
iK TrepiTpoTTTjs aiwvuv, which explains ck Trepirpoir^s here. For 
the Pharisaic belief cf. A. xviii. 14. 

* Cf. Ap. i. 43, ii. 233 ; B. ii. 152 f. (of Essene martyrs). 
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edvos arraacv dv9pd>Trocs vrrdpxecv Kav (jiavepuj 
Kelada t rrjv e9eXovacov rjpcidv rocs vo/xocs olkoXov- 

221 6Lav, dXXd res 7 } avyypdipac Xeycov avrds dveycviooKe 
rots' "EAA^criv, rj rrov ye 1 nepcrvyecv e£ou rrjs ycvco- 
GKopcevrjs yr)s €<f)UOK€v av9pd>rrocs rocavrrjv p,ev 
exovai S6£av ovrco oepcvrjv nepl rov 9eov, rocovrocs 
u vopoLS rroXvv alcXva fiefiaccos ep.pcepcev7jK6oc } 
rrdvras dv oipcac 9avpcdaac Sca ras crwe^et? Trap ’ 

222 avrocs pcerafioXas. djieXec row ypaifra t rt rrapa- 
TrX'/jcnov els rroXcrelav Kal vopcovs encx^cp'qadvroiv 
cos 9avpcaara avv9evrtov Karriyopovac, (paoKovres 
avrovs Xafiecv aSwarovs VTro9eaecs. Kal rods pcev 
dXXovs rrapaXeiTTOj <f>cXooo<f>ovs, oooc rt rocovrov 

223 iv rols ypapcpcaacv 2 err pay pear evaavro, UXarcov Se 
9av[aat6p.evos rrapd rocs "EXXtjocv cos Kal oepc- 
vorrjrc filov SceveyKwv Kal 8 vvapcec Xoycov Kal 
rrec9oc rrdvras vrrepdpas rovs iv cf>cXoao(f>ca yeyo- 
voras, vrro rcdv (fraoKovrojv Secvddv ecvac ra noXcrcKa 
puKpov Secv xXevalopcevos Kal KoopccpSovpcevos 

224 StareAet. Kalro t raKecvov okottojv cruyvcds 3 res 
dv evpoc paova ovra 4 Kal rrjs 5 roov ttoXXwv eyycov 
avv7]0ecas- 6 avros Se IJAarcov (bp.oXoyr]Kev ore 
rrjv dXrjdrj nepl 9eov &o£av els rrjv ro>v oyXoov 
ayvocav' ovk rjv aocfraXes ekeveyKelv. 

225 ’AAAa ra pc ev HXarowos Xoyovs reves ecvac 
Kevovs votacCovac, Kara noXXrjv i^ovacav KeKaXXc- 
ypacfnj/jcevovs , pcdXcara Se roov vopco9erd>v A vk- 

1 Om. -,e Eus. 

2 evyypdiJtiatnv L Lat. Eus. cod. 

3 1 suggest <rvxvy. 

4 ed. pr.: p!j.ov 6pra L. paov Eus. 

5 Naber: rat Eus.. rais L. 

6 <ri’VT)ddais L. 7 L Lat.: dvoiav Elis. 
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to be known to all the world and our voluntary ' Ve int0 
obedience to our laws were not a patent foot, and what Greeks 
suppose that some one had delivered a lecture to the ^^'Iry 
Greeks which he admitted to be the outcome of his ideals, 
own imagination, or asserted that somewhere outside 
the known world he had met with people who held 
such sublime ideas about God and had for ages con¬ 
tinued steadily faithful to such laws as ours ; his 
words would, I imagine, astonish all his hearers, in 
view of the constant vicissitudes in their own past 
history. In fact, those who have attempted to draft 
a constitution and code on any such lines are accused 
of inventing something miraculous, based, according 
to their critics, on impossible premisses. I pass over 
other philosophers who have handled such topics 
in their writings. I need name only Plato, who, current 
admired, as he is, by the Greeks for his outstanding criticism of 
dignity ot character, and as one who in oratorical Republic. 
power and persuasive eloquence outmatched all other 
philosophers, is yet continually being, I may almost 
say, scoffed at and held up to ridicule by those who 
claim to be expert statesmen. And yet, on examina¬ 
tion, his laws will be found to be frequently ° easier 
than ours, and more closely approximating to the 
practice of the masses. Plato himself admits that 
it is hazardous to divulge the truth about God to the 
ignorant mob. b 

There are, however, men who regard Plato’s We are more 
dialogues as futile, 0 brilliant but very fanciful com- tiiaiTuio ns 
positions, and the legislator for whom they have the Spartans. 

° Or (reading <n>x t, v) “ far.” 

6 Plato, Tim. 28 c : “ When we have found him (viz. the 
maker of the universe], to speak of his nature to all men is 
impossible.” 

c Greek “ empty.” 
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ovpyov reOavpaKaot, Kal rrjv Unaprrjv anavres 
VpVOVCLV, 07 L TOLS €K€LVOV VOpOLS ini nXeiCTTOV 

226 iveKapreprjaev } ovkovv tovto pev ojpoAoyrjada) 
reKprjpiov dperrjs elvai to nelOecrdai rols vopois' 
oi Se AaKeSaipovlovs davpa^ovres rov iKelvcov 
Xpovov dvnnapafiaAAerajcrav rols nXeloaw rj Sio- 

227 xtAtoi? ereoi rrjs rj peri pas noXirelas, Kal npoain 
Aoyi^eoOcooav, on AaKeSatpovtoi oaov i<f>' iavrdiv 
ypovov dlyov rrjv iXevdeplav aKpifitos eSo£av rods 
vo f ao vs SiajrvAdrreiv, inel pivroi nepl avrovs 
iyevovro perafioAal rrjs rvyqs, piKpov Selv dndvrow 

228 ineXddovro rd>v vopojv. rjpels S’ iv rvyats yeyo- 
vores pvplais Sid ras rd>v ^aaiXevadvrcov rrjs 
’Aatas perafioAds ov S’ iv rots eaydrois rd>v 
Seivcov rods vopovs npovSopev, ovk apylas ovSe 
rpvcjyrjs 2 avrovs X° L P LV “iTepLenovres > aAA’ el ns 
idiXoc OKonelv, rroAAu) nvi rrjs Sokovotjs ini- 
rerdydat AaKeSaipovlois Kapreplas 3 peltovas d- 

229 dXovs Kal rrovovs rjp.lv imnOevras. ol pev ye prjre 
yrjv ipyatopevoi prjre nepl riyyas novovvres, 
aXXa rrdarjs ipyaalas d<f>eroi, Xtrrapol Kal ra 
oodpara npos KaXXos aoKovvres, irrl rrjs noAeors 

230 § trjyov, aAA OiS vnrjperais rrpos dnavra ra rov filov 
Xpo'jpevoi Kal rrjv rpo(f>rjv eroljArjv nap 5 eKelvwv 
Aapfiavovres, i<j>’ iv 4, Srj tovto povov ro KaXov 
epyov Kal (friAdvdpconov dnavra Kal nparreiv Kal 
naax^iv vnopevovres, ro Kparelv ndvrojv eft ovs 

231 av orparevajoiv. on Se prjSe tovto Kanopdaxrav, 
id) Xe'yeiv ov yap KaO' eva povov, aAAa noXXol 
noXXaKLS adpocos rd)V rov vopov npocrrayparovv 

1 ivtKa.pTtpT)oav Eus. (Lat.). 2 Dindorf: rpcxprjs' L. 

3 Cotelier: p.aprvpia s L. 4 Bekker: fy L. 
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highest admiration is Lycurgus ; the praises of Sparta 
are sung by all the world, because she remained for 
so long faithful to his laws. Be it, then, conceded that 
obedience to law is a proof of virtue ; but let the 
admirers of the Lacedaemonians set the duration of 
that state over against the period of upwards of two 
thousand years of our constitution.® Let them 
further reflect that the Lacedaemonians thought 
good strictly to observe their laws only so long as 
they retained their liberty and independence, but 
when they met with reverses of fortune forgot well- 
nigh all of them. We, on the contrary, notwith¬ 
standing the countless calamities in which changes 
of rulers in Asia have involved us, never even in the 
direst extremity proved traitors to our laws; and 
we respect them not from any motive of sloth or 
luxury. A little consideration will show that they 
impose on us ordeals and labours far more severe 
than the endurance commonly believed to have been 
required of the Lacedaemonians. Those men neither 
tilled the ground nor toiled at crafts, but, exempt 
from all business, passed their life in the city, sleek 
of person and cultivating beauty by physical train¬ 
ing ; for all the necessaries of life they had others to 
wait on them, by whom their food was prepared and 
served to them ; and the sole aim for which they were 
prepared to do and suffer everything was the noble 
and humane object of defeating all against whom 
they took the field. Even in this, I may remark in 
passing, they were unsuccessful. The fact is that 
not isolated individuals only, but large numbers have 
frequently, in defiance of the injunctions of their 

0 i.e. from Moses to Titus. 

Q ^ 
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dpeXrjoavres avrovs perd ratu ottXojv -rrapeSouav 
Tols TToXe/JLLOlS. 

232 (32) *Ap* ow /cat Trap’ rjp.lv, ov Xeyoo ToaouTous, 
aAAa 8Jo 7 ) rpetj eyvto rt? 1 wpoSoras yevopevovs 
rcov vopaiv rj davarov <f>o(ir]9evTas, ovyl tov paarov 
eKelvov Xeya> tov cropfialvovra rot? payopevois, 
aAAa 7W perd Xvprjs row acojxdrojv, ottoZos eivai 

233 So/eet 77 avT cov x a XeTrdjraros ; ov eyojye vopl^aj 
nvds KparrjaavTas rjpwv ovy vrro ploovs rrpoa- 
(frepeiv rots VTTOxeipiois, aAA’ cos davpaarov n 
Beapa fiovXopevovs ISelv, el rives eloiv avOpiovoi 
ol pAvov eivai /ca/cov avrols TreTTicrrevKOTes, el rj 1 
rrpd^ai n Trapd rods eavrwv vopovs rj Xoyov elrrelv 

234 rrap' eKeivovs Trapafiiaodelev. ov yprj Se Bavpd- 
£eiv el TTpos Bdvarov avBpelws eyopev v-rrep riov 
vopwv -rrapd rovs dXXovs arravras * ovBe yap rd 
paor a SoKodvra raiv ^perepcov eTnrrjdevpdriov 
a'AAot padlois vrropevovoiv, avrovpylav Xeyaj teal 
TpocfjTjs XiroTTjTa Kal to prjSev elKrj prjS' ws ervyev 
eKaoros eTriTedvpTjKOJS 3 <f>ayelv rj melv, rj crvvovala 
rrpoaeXQelv 7) rroXvreXela, Kal rrdXiv apylas vtto- 

235 pelvai ra£iv dpeTaKiv-qrov. aAA’ ol rols £l<f>e<Jiv 
opoae x a >p°vvres Kal rods rroXeplovs ecf>68ov 
rpeTropevoi rols TTpoaraypaai rols rrepl Sialrrjs 
ovk <dv> dvrifiXeipeiav. rjpuv Se rraXiv Ik tov 
rrepl ravra ra> vopco rreiOapyelv rjheojs /ca/cet 
Trepleoriv imheiKwadai to yevvalov. 

236 (33) Etra Avolpayoi Kal AIoAcove? Kal toiovtoI 
rives dXAoi avyypa<f>els, ddoKipoi ao<f>icrral, peipaKiovv 

1 Z‘/vu> ns e<l. pr .: tyvuv L. 

2 d rj Xiese : d L: rj Lat.. eel. pr. 
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law, surrendered in a body with their arms to the 
enemy. 3 

(32) Has anyone ever heard of a case of our people, 
not, I mean, in such large numbers, but merely two 
or three, proving traitors to their laws or afraid of 
death ? I do not refer to that easiest of deaths, on 
the battlefield, but death accompanied by physical 
torture, which is thought to be the hardest of all. 
To such a death we are, in my belief, exposed by 
some of our conquerors, not from hatred of those at 
their mercy, but from a curiosity to witness the 
astonishing spectacle of men who believe that the 
only evil which can befall them is to be compelled 
to do any act or utter any word contrary to their 
laws. There should be nothing astonishing in our 
facing death on behalf of our laws with a courage 
which no other nation can equal. For even those 
practices of ours which seem the easiest others find 
difficult to tolerate : I mean personal service, simple 
diet, discipline which leaves no room for freak or 
individual caprice in matters of meat and drink, or in 
the sexual relations, or in extravagance, or again the 
abstention from work at rigidly fixed periods. 6 No ; 
the men who march out to meet the sword and charge 
and rout the enemy could not face regulations about 
everyday life. On the other hand, our willing 
obedience to the law in these matters results in the 
heroism which we display in the face of death. 

(33) For all that, the Lysimachuses and Molons 
and other writers of that class, reprobate sophists 

° e.g. at Sphacteria (Thuc. iv. 38). 

6 i.p. the Sabbaths. 

3 Hudson : vTroTeOvn-rjK&s ed. gr. (-kcv L). 
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anareddves, ojs ndvv rjpas <f>avXorarovs dvBptdnoov 

237 XotSopodoLv. iyd) S’ ovk av ifiouXoprjv nepl tojv 
Trap ’ erepots voplpcov e^erateiv rd yap avrtdv 
rjplv (f>vXa.TT€iv narptov eortv, ov rtdv dXXorpltov 
Karrjyopelv, Kal nept ye rod prjre yXevd'Qeiv prjre 
f3Xaot^rjpelv rods vopitopevovs Beods nap ’ ere- 
pois dvTLKpvs rjp.lv 6 vopoBerrjs anelprjKev, avrrjs 

238 eveKa npoorjyoplas rod Beod. rtdv Se Karrjyoptov 
Sta rrjs avrtnapaBeuetvs rjpas iXeyyeiv olopevtov 
ovy otov re Karaotoondv, aXXcos re Kal rod Xoyov 
peXXovros ouy vtf>' rjptdv XeyBrjoeoBad vdv avrtdv 
ownBevrcov, aAA’ vno noXXddv elprjjxevov koX Xlav 
evdoKtpovvrtov . 2 

239 To? yap rtdv rrapd rols "KXXrjcnv ini ootf>ta 
redavpaopevtov ovk intrertprjKe Kal novrjrddv rols 
inttf>aveordrots Kal vopoBeruw rols paXtora nent- 
arevpevois, on roiavras Solas' nepl Bedov e£ dpyrjs 

240 rols nXrjBecnv iyKareonetpav ; aptBptd pev onooovs 
av avrol BeXrjotocnv anotfratvopevot, 3 id aXXrjXoov 
Se ytvopevovs Kal Kara navrolovs rponovs yeveoetov, 
rovrovs Se Kal 8tatpodvres rorrois Kal Statrats, 
ooonep rtdv tvpojv rd yevrj, rods pkv vno yrjv, rods 
S’ iv BaXdrrrj, rods jxevrot npeofivrdrovs avrtdv 

241 ev rdd rapraptp 8e8epevovs . ogols Se rov ovpavov 
anevetpav, rovrots narepa pev rdd Xoyto, rvpavvov 
8k rols epyots Kal Seonorrjv itf>tordvres, Kal Sia 
rodro owtorajxevrjv intfiovXrjv in’ avrov vno 
yvvatKos Kal a8eXtf>od Kal Bvyarpos, rjv eK rrjs 

1 Niese: L. 

2 Lowth : evooKifioCi'Tos L. 

3 Niese (after Lat.): a.ito<J>yva.<sda.i L. 
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and deceivers of youth, rail at us as the very vilest of Criticism of 
mankind. Gladly would I have avoided an in- ^ e t ^ llgl °" 
vestigation of the institutions of other nations ; for Creeks, 
it is our traditional custom to observe our own laws 
and to refrain from criticism of those of aliens. Our 
legislator has expressly forbidden us to deride or 
blaspheme the gods recognized by others, out of 
respect for the very word “ God.” a But since our 
accusers expect to confute us by a comparison of the 
rival religions, it is impossible to remain silent. I 
speak with the more assurance because the statement 
which I am about to make is no invention of my own 
for the occasion, but has been made by many writers 
of the highest reputation. 

Who, in fact, is there among the admired sages Their gross 
of Greece who has not censured their most famous fdws'about 1 
poets and their most trusted legislators for sowing in the gods, 
the minds of the masses the first seeds of such notions 
about the gods ? They represent them to be as 
numerous as they choose, born of one another and 
engendered in all manner of ways. They assign 
them different localities and habits, like animal 
species, some living under ground , 6 others in the sea, c 
the oldest of all being chained in Tartarus. d Those 
to whom they have allotted heaven have set over 
them one who is nominally Father, but in reality a 
tyrant and despot; with the result that his wife and 
brother and the daughter, whom he begot from his 

a Ex. xxii.28(“Thou shalt not revile God M ), as interpreted 
by the LXX (deobs oi Ka.Ko\oyrt<rets), by Josephus again in A. iv. 

207, and by Philo (with the same idea of hallowing the Name), 

Vita Mos. ii. (26) 205; be spec. leg. i. (7) 53 Cohn. 
b Hades, Persephone, etc. 
c Poseidon, Amphitrite, Proteus. 
d The Titans. 
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iavrov K€(j>a\fjs iyivvrjoev, tva 8 rj ovXAafiovres 
avrov KaOelp^wcnv, djanep avros cksivos tov 
77 aripa rov iavrov. 

242 (34) Tavra St/cata/s' pepipecos ttoAAtjs d^iovcnv oi 
(f>povrjoei Stapipovres • /cat crpo? rourots' /cara- 
yeAdiaif, et toov Oedw rovs pev dyevelovs /cat 
ptetpa/cia, roy? Sc 7 -peafivripovs Kal yeveiwvras 
elvai XPV $OK€iv, dXXovs Se rerdyOai crpo? rats 
reyvacs, yaXKevovrd riva, rrjv S’ v<f>alvovcrav, rov 

, Se noXepovvra Kal per’ avdpdjniov payopevov, 

243 rou? Se Kidapltovras rj ro^iKrj yaipovras, dir 
avrois iyyiyvopivas Trpos aXXr]Xovs ordoeis /cat 
rrept dvQpdoncov <f)t,XoveiKias, p^XP 1 r °v P-l povov 
dXXrjXois rag yetpas 7 Tpoatpepeiv, aAAa /cat urr’ 
dvdpcoTTcvv rpavpariCopevovg oSvpeadai Kal /ca/co- 

244 nadeZv. to Se St) navrcvv aoeXyiorepov, rrjv Trept 
Tecs' pixels aKpaalav Kal rovs ipoor as ndos ou/c 
drorrov piKpov Seif arraat npooatpai Kal rots 

245 appeat Tail/ #edif /cat rats OijXeiais; e?0’ o yev- 
vatoTaTos - /cat npu>ros, avros 6 narr)p s ras dnarrj- 
9eloas vn avrov Kal yevopivas iyKVovs Kad- 
eipyvvpivas rj Kararrovritopivas rreptopa, /cat 
rovs avrov yeyovoras ovre crcLleiv Svvar at, 
Kparovpevos vno rrjs etpappivrjs, ovr aSaKpvrl 

246 rovs davarovs avrdjv vnopiveiv. /caAa ye TauTa 
/cat rovrocs aAAa 1 inopeva, poiyelas piv iv ov- 
pavw fiXenopivqs ovrcos avaiayvvrcos vtto rdiv 
Bedov, ware rivas Kal £r)Xovv opoXoyeZv rovs err’ 
avrfj SeSepivovs. rl yap ovk ipeXXov, Snore prj S’ 

1 -ouTois SXXa Hudson (with Lat.): rocs £XXoi? L. 

° Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Pallas Athene: cf. Horn. 
Iliad, i. 399 f. 
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own head,® conspire against him, to arrest and im¬ 
prison him, just as he himself had treated his own 
father. 

(34) Justly do these tales merit the severe censure 
which they receive from their intellectual leaders. 
Moreover, they ridicule the belief that some gods 
are beardless striplings, others old and bearded ; 6 
that some are appointed to trades, this one being a 
smith, 0 that goddess a weaver,' 3 a third a warrior 
who fights along with men, 0 others lute-players f or 
devoted to archery ; 3 and again that they are 
divided into factions and quarrel about men, in so 
much that they not only come to blows with each 
other, but actually lament over and suffer from 
wounds inflicted by mortals.* But—and here out¬ 
rageousness reaches its climax—is it not monstrous to 
attribute those licentious unions and amours to well- 
nigh all the deities of both sexes ? Furthermore, the 
noblest and chief of them all, the Father himself, 
after seducing women i and rendering them pregnant, 
leaves them to be imprisoned or drowned in the sea ; 
and is so completely at the mercy of Destiny that he 
cannot either rescue his own offspring or restrain his 
tears at their death. Fine doings are these, and 
others that follow, such as adultery in heaven, with 
the gods as such shameless onlookers that some of 
them confessed that they envied the united pairJ 
And well they might, when even the eldest of them, 

6 “ Iovem semper barbatum, Apollinem semper imber- 
bem,” Cic. Be nat. deor. i. 30 (83). 

c Hephaestus. d Athene, Horn. Iliad, xiv. 17S f. 

e Ares. f Apollo. g Apollo and Artemis. 

h Horn. Iliad v. 335 ff., 375 ff. 

1 e.g. Danae, Io, Leto, Seinele. 

} Gf. Horn. Od. v. 118 ff. 
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o TTpeoftvraros xal fdaotXevs rjhvvrjdrj rrjs ~pos 
rr/v yvvatKa ptl£ea>s eTTtoyelv rr)v opptrjV oaov yovv 

247 els to Bajptdrtov aTreXdelv; oi Se 8rj SovXevovres 
rots dv6pcx)7TOis 9eol Kal vvv ptev otKoSoptovvres 
eTTi pLiadw, vvv Se Trotptatvovres, dXXot Se rporrov 
KaKovpyiov eV yaX ko> Seaptwr'qpitp SeSe/xevot, rlva 

TCOV €V <f>pOVOVVTOJV OVK CLV TTapof'VVetaV KCll rols 
ravra avvBelatv iTTiTrXfjgai Kal TToXXr/v evrjB etav 

248 Karayvoavat rdjv TTpoaeptevcov ; x ol Se Kal S etptov 
rtva Kal (fiofiov, rjSr] Se Kal Xvaaav Kal dr,rdrrjV 
Kal ri yap ovyl rtov KaKtartvv Tradaiv els 9eov 
<f>vatv Kal p,op(f)rjV dvdjrXaaav rols S’ ev(f>rjpto- 
repots rovrcov Kal 9ve tv ras TroXets erreicrav. 

249 rotyapovv els TroXXrjv dvdyKrjv KaBioravrat rovs 
[lev vivas row Bedw vopti^eiv Sorrjpas dya9dw, 
rovs Se KaXetv a77 orpOT7 aiovs, elra Se rovrovs, 
ovarrep rovs rroviqpordrovs ru>v dvdpwTTtov, yapioi 
Kal Stopots aTroaeiovrat, jieya ri Xrjipea9at kokov 
V7 r’ avrow TrpoaSoKowres, et pi) pto9ov avrdis 
r:apdayoL€V. 

250 (35) Tc rolvi/v to alrtov rrjs roaavrrjs avtopaXias 
Kal 7 7€pl to Belov rrXrjppeXelas ; eyco pev vrro- 
Xappavto to prpre rrjv dXrj9fj rod 9eov <f>vatv e£ 
dpxfjs avvtSelv avrow rovs vopo9eras, pr}9' oaov 
Kal Xafietv rjSvvq9rjaav aKptfdfj yvtoatv hioploavras } 
rrpos rovro TTOtrjoaoBai rrjv dXXrjv rd£tv rov 

251 rroXtrevparos, dXX ddarrep aAAq ri raw <f>avXo- 
rarow etprjKav rots pev Trotrjrats ovartvas av /3ou- 

1 Xiese : Trpoefttvwv L. 


a Iliad xiv. 312 if. 

6 Poseidon and Apollo, Iliad xxi. 442-5. 
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the king, could not restrain his passion for his consort 
long enough to permit of withdrawal to his chamber." 

Then there are the gods in bondage to men, hired 
now as builders, 1 * now as shepherds c ; and others 
chained, like criminals, in a prison of brass , d What 
man in his senses would not be stirred to reprimand 
the inventors of such fables and to condemn the 
consummate folly of those who believed them ? 

They have even deified Terror and Fear, c nay, 

Frenzy and Deceit (which of the worst passions have 
they not transfigured into the nature and form of a 
god ?), and have induced cities to offer sacrifices to 
the more respectable f members of this pantheon. 

Thus they have been absolutely compelled to regard 
some of the gods as givers of blessings and to call 
others “ (gods) to be averted .” 9 They then rid 
themselves of the latter, as they would of the worst 
scoundrels of humanity, by means of favours and 
presents, expecting to be visited by some serious 
mischief if they fail to pay them their price. 

(35) Now, what is the cause of such irregular and Cause of 
erroneous conceptions of the deity ? For my part, I l ^' ests 
trace it to the ignorance of the true nature of God neglect of 
with which their legislators entered on their task, and by'tiie" 
to their failure to formulate even such correct know- legislators 
ledge of it as they were able to attain and to make 
the rest of their constitution conform to it. Instead, 
as if this were the most trifling of details, they allowed 

c Apollo, ib. 448 f. 

a The Titans, 

6 Deimos and Phobos, attendants of Ares, Iliad xv. 119. 

/ Or “ auspicious.” 

a Greek aTorpoiracovs, i.e. avertenles, “averters of evil.” 

Josephus, as is clear from the context, gives it a passive 
meaning, “ whose evil influence is to be averted.” 
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Xwvrat 9eovs eludyeiv rrdvra rrdayovras, rots Se 
p-qropoL rroXtroypa^etv Kara. iprj(f)iapa rwv £evwv 

252 9ewv rov emrrjheiov. rroXXrjs Se Kal L,wypd<j>ot Kal 
nXdarat rfjs els rovro rrapd rwv ’ EXXrjvajv dn- 
eXavaav e^ovalas, avros eKaaros nva pop<f>rjv 
eTTtvowv, o pev 6 k rrqXov nXdrrwv, 6 he ypd(f>wv, 
ol he pdXtara hrj 6avp.alj6p.evot rwv hrjptovpywv 
rov £Xe<f>avra Kal rov ypvoov eyovat rrjs del Kaiv- 

253 ovpyias rrjv vrrodeoiv. [/cat rd pev rwv lepwv ev 
ip-qpla navreXws elotv, rd he epnepiorTovhaara 
Kaddpaeat Travroha—als rreptKoopovpeva.] 1 effl' 
ot ptev rrporepov ev rats rtpats aKpdaavres 9eol 
yeyqpaKaatv [ot 8’ dvraKpajovres rovrwv ev hev- 
repa rd£et vrro^e^Xrjvrat] 1 ovrw yap evcf)r]p6repov 

254 Xeyetv dXXot he Kaivol rives elaayopevot 9prjoKelas 
rvyydvovcnv [aiy £v napeK^doet wv rTpoelrropev 
rods rorrous eprjpwdevras KaraXirrelv] 1 ■ Kal rwv 
lepwv rd pev eprjpovvrat, rd Se vewarl Kara rrjv 
rwv avdpwrrwv 2 fiovXrjotv eKaaros Ihpverat, heov 3 
rovvavriov rr)v nepl rov 9eov ho^av avrovs Kal rr)v 
Trpos avrov rtprjv dperaKtvrjrov hta<f>vXarretv. 

255 (36) 'A-ttoXXwvios pev ovv 6 MoAa/v rwv dvorpwv 
els rjv Kal rerv<f>wpevwv. rods pevrot /ear’ dXr)9etav 
ev rods 'JdXXrjvtKo'is c/uXoao^rjaavras ovre rwv 
rrpoeiprjpevwv ovhev hteXa9ev, ovre ray ipvypds 
rrpo(f)daeis rwv dXXrjyoptwv rjyvorjaav htoTrep rwv 
pev etKorws Kare<f>povr)aav, els Se rrjv dXrjdrj Kal 
rrpeTTOvaav rrepl rov 9eov ho£av rjptv aweefiwvrjaav. 

25C d<fS rjs oppr]9els 6 UXarwv ovre rwv dXXwv ovh- 
eva rrotrjrwv <f>rjot hetv els rrjv noXtrelav irapa- 

1 The bracketed words are glosses, which have crept into 
the text of L and are absent from the Latin. 
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the poets to introduce what gods they chose, subject 
to all the passions, and the orators to pass decrees 
for entering the name of any suitable foreign god on 
the burgess-roll. Painters also and sculptors were 
given great licence in this matter by the Greeks, each 
designing a figure of his own imagination, one mould¬ 
ing it of clay, another using paints. The artists who 
are the most admired of all use ivory and gold as the 
material for the novelties which they are constantly 
producing.® And now the gods who once flourished 
with honours are grown old, 0 that is the kinder way 
of putting it; and others, newly introduced, are the 
objects of worship.® Some temples are left to desola¬ 
tion, others are but now being erected, according 
to individual caprice ; whereas they ought, on the 
contrary, to have preserved immutably their belief 
in God and the honour which they rendered to Him. 

(36) Apollonius Molon w r as but one of the crazy 
fools. The genuine exponents of Greek philosophy 
were well aware of all that I have said, nor were 
they ignorant of the worthless b shifts to which the 
allegorists have resort. That w'as why they rightly 
despised them and agreed with us in forming a true 
and befitting conception of God. From this stand¬ 
point Plato declares that no poet ought to be admitted 

0 The ms. at these points adds the following glosses : 
“ Some temples are completely desolate ; the most celebrated 
are being renovated, with all manner of purifications ” ; 
“ and those who flourished after them have been relegated 
to a secondary position ” : “ so that, as (?) we said before 
in a digression, the sites are left desolate.” 

b Greek “ frigid.” 
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2 tSiv avd. L : airuv Lat. 
3 + Toivw L (om. eil. pr.). 
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Se^eo^ai, Kal rov "Op-qpov ev^rjpws arrorrepTrerai 
ore(J>avcooas Kal pvpov avrov kclt ayeas, iva hr) prj 
rrjv op9i)v ho£ av rrepl 9eov rots pvdois acfravioeie. 

257 pdXiara he llXdrwv peplp-qrai rov r/perepov 
vopoderrjv Kav rw prjhev ovrw rraLhevpa rrpoa- 
rarreiv rots rroXlrais ws ro rrdvras aKpifiws rovs 
vopovs eKpavddveiv, Kal pr)v Kal rrepl rov pr) 
hetv cos ervyev erriplywadat nvas e£w9ev, aAA’ 
elvat Kadapov to rroXirevpa rwv ippevovrwv rots 

258 vopois rrpovvorjaev. wv ovhev Xoyiaapevos 6 MoAeuv 
’AttoAAcovios' rjpwv Karrjyoprjcxev, or<. prj rrapa- 
heyopeda rovs aXXais rrpoKareiXrjppevovs ho£ais 
rrepl deov, pr)he KOivwvelv ideXopev rots Kad' 

259 erepav ovvr)deiav fhlov i^rjv rrpoaipovpevois. aAA’ 
ouSe rovr eonv ihiov rjpwv, kolvov he rravrcov, 
ovy 'EXXrjvwv he povwv, aXXa Kal rwv ev rots 
"EAAtjctu' evhoKcpwrarwv. AaKehaipovcoi he Kal 
^evrjXaaias rroiovpevoi hcereXovv Kal rots avrwv 
anohrjpetv rroXlrais ovk errerperrov, hia<f>dopav e£ 
ap<f)otv v(f>opdopevoi yevr/aeadai rrepl rovs vopovs . 

2G0 eKelvots pev ovv ray av 1 hvoKoXlav ns oveihioeiev 
etKoroos• ovhevl yap ovre rrjs rroXcrelas ovre rfjs 

261 rrap avrots perehihoaav hcarpifhrjs- rjpets 8e ra 
pev rwv aXXow tyrjXovv ovk a^iovpev, rovs pevroi 
per eye lv rwv r/perepoov fiovXopevovs rjhews heyo- 
peda. Kal rovro av eirj reKprjpiov, oipai, <f>iX- 
avdpwrrtas apa Kal peyaXotfjvylas. 

262 (3?) ’Ecu rrepl AaKehaipoviwv errl rrXeiw Xeyetv. ol 
he kolvov elvai rrjv eavrwv ho£avres rroXiv ’ A9r)vatoi 

1 Niese: raxa L. 
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to the republic, and dismisses even Homer in lauda¬ 
tory terms, after crowning and anointing him with 
unguents, in order to prevent him from obscuring by 
his fables the correct doctrine about God.“ In two 
points, in particular, Plato followed the example of 
our legislator . 6 He prescribed as the primary duty 
of the citizens a study of their laws, which they must 
all learn word for word by heart. Again, he took 
precautions to prevent foreigners from mixing with 
them at random, and to keep the state pure and 
confined to law-abiding citizens . 13 Of these facts 
Apollonius Molon took no account when he con¬ 
demned us for refusing admission to persons with 
other preconceived ideas about God, and for declining 
to associate with those who have chosen to adopt a 
different mode of life. Yet even this habit is not 
peculiar to us ; it is common to all, and shared not 
only by Greeks, but by Greeks of the highest reputa¬ 
tion. The Lacedaemonians made a practice of The 
expelling foreigners and would not allow their own of foreigners 
citizens to travel abroad, in both cases apprehensive l| y the 
of their laws being corrupted. They might perhaps p r a 
be justly reproached for discourtesy, because they 
accorded to no one the rights either of citizenship or 
of residence among them. We, on the contrary, 
while we have no desire to emulate the customs of 
others, yet gladly welcome any who wish to share 
our own. That, I think, may be taken as a proof 
both of humanity and magnanimity. 

(37) Of the Lacedaemonians I will say no more. 

But the Athenians, who considered their city open 

a Plato, Rep. iii. 39S a ; and on poets generally ib. ii. 
sub Jin. 

b Of. Aristobulus ap. Eus, P.E. xiii. 12. 

c Plato, Legg ., esp. xii. 919 e ff. 
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7 ra>? Kepi tovtojv efyov, ’AkoXXovvios rjyvorjcxev, 

OTL KCLL TOVS P'rjfxa fLOVOV Kapd TOVS €K€LVtOV VOpLOVS 

<f)9ey£ap.evovs Kepi dediv aKapaLTTjTws eKoXaoav. 

263 twos yap erepov x°-P LV ^ojKpdrrjs aKedavev; ov 
yap Srj KpoeSiSov tt)v koXlv rot? koX ep,tot? ovSe 
ru>v lepcuv iavXrjoev ovhev, aAA’ on kulvovs dpKovs 
djpLvve Kal tl Saip,oviov airrui <rqp.aLveiv e<f>aoKe. 
vrj Ala Kal^tov, 1 cos evLoi Xeyovoi, Sta ra Ora kot- 

264 eyvwad-q Kojveiov mow aKodaveZv. Kal SLa<f>9elpeLV 
he rovs veovs o KaTrjyopos axiTov fiTLa.ro, tt\s 
Karplov TToXtTelas Kal tcov vofxojv otl irporjyev 
avTovs KaracfopoveZv. HcvKpdrrjs /xev ovv koXlttjs 

265 'Adrjvalos ojv 2 roiavTrjv VKefieive rtp,a>ptan. ’Ava£- 
ayopas Se KAa£op.evto? rjv, aAA ’ on vopulovroov 
'AQ-qvaioiv tov TjXiov elvai 9eov 6 S’ 3 avrov 
jjbvhpov 4 elvai Sta Kvpov, 9avarov avrov -nap oXiyas 

266 fjr/^ovs Kareyvcocrav. Kal Ata yopa ra> XhqXlcp 
TaXavTOV eK€Kr)pv%av, el tls avrov ave'Xoi, irrel 
ra Trap* avToZs fLuoTrjpia yXevd^eiv iXeyero. Kal 
llpujTayopas el p.rj 9drrov e<f>vye, ovXXri(f>9els av 
eTeQvrjKei, ypdifsai tl Solas' ovy 6p.oXoyovp,evov 

267 rot? ’ A9r)valots Kepi 8edw. tl Se SeZ 9avp.dZ,eLV , 
el Kpos dvhpas ovtojs o.^loklotovs Siere9rj<jav , ot 
ye pcrjSe yvvaiKtov i<f>eLcravTO; Nlvov 5 yap r r/v 

1 Niese ( cf . i. 255): 2<pa<TKev rj oiairo.i$uv L. 

2 Niese: ’Adrjvaiosv L. 

3 Naber: oo' L. 4 Hudson: gv\ov L. 

5 A brilliant emendation of Weil for the ms. vw. She is 
mentioned by Demosthenes. Ade. Boeot. 995, 1010 and by 
scholiasts on Be falsa leg. 431 and elsewhere. 


0 “ By the dog ” (vij -bv kvvo.) was his favourite oath. 
5 Lit. by Zeus.” * Plato, Apol. 31 d. 

d Meletus. * Apol. 23 d. 
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to all comers—what was their attitude in this matter ? 
Apollonius was ignorant of this, and of the inexorable 
penalty which the}" inflicted on any who uttered a 
single word about the gods contrary to their laws. 
On what other ground was Socrates put to death ? 
He never sought to betray his city to the enemy, he 
robbed no temple. No ; because he used to swear 
strange oaths a and give out (in jest, surely , 6 as some 
say) that he received communications from a spirit,® he 
was therefore condemned to die by drinking hemlock. 
His accuser d brought a furtlxer charge against him of 
corrupting young men,® because he stimulated them 
to hold the constitution and laws of their country in 
contempt. Such was the punishment of Socrates, a 
citizen of Athens. Anaxagoras f was a native of 
Clazomenae, but because he maintained that the 
sun, w'hich the Athenians held to be a god, was an 
incandescent mass, he escaped by a few votes only 
from being condemned by them to death. They 
offered a talent for the head of Diagoras of Melos , 3 
because he was reported to have jeered at their 
mysteries. Protagoras, A had he not promptly fled, 
w r ould have been arrested and put to death, because 
of a statement about the gods in his writings which 
appeared to conflict with Athenian tenets. Can 
one w'onder at their attitude towards men of such 
authority w’hen they did not spare even women ? 
They put Ninus the priestess to death, because 

f Circa 499-127; he owed his escape to the influence of 
Pericles. 

9 A contemporary of Anaxagoras and known in antiquit}" 
as “ the atheist.” 

h Of Alxlera, 5th cent. b.c. The book on which he w'as 
impeached began with the words: “ Respecting the gods, 1 
am unable to know" whether they exist or do not exist.” 
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eepeiav an€Kr€tvav, enei ns avrrjs Karrjyoprjaev, 
ore £ivovs i/JLvet deovs' vopew S’ fjv rovro nap' 
avrols KZKwXvpivov Kal npewpla Kara rwv £evov 

268 elcayovrwv deov wpearo davaros. oi Se roiovrw 
vopup ypwfxevoi SrjXov on tows' rwv aXXorv ovk 
ivopu^ov divai deovs’ oil yap dv avrols nXeiovojv 
dnoXaveiv i(f>dovovv. 

269 Ta peev ovv ’ Ad-qvaewv iyirw x KaXws■ HiKvdai 
Se cfjovoLS ^atpovres avdpwnwv kal fipaxv rwv 
Q-qplwv Sea (f)lpovres, opews ra Trap ’ avrols olovrai 
Setv nepicrriXXeiv, Kal rov vnd rd>v 'EXXrfvwv ini 
crocfriq. davpeaadivra, rov ’A vaxapoev, inaveXdovra 
rpos avrovs dvelXov, inel rwv 'EXXrjvLKwv idwv 2 
eSo^ev rjKeiv dvdnXews. noXXovs Se Kal napd 
Uepaais av ris zvpoi Kal Sea rrjv avrrjv alriav kcko- 

270 Xaajxevovs. aAAa SrjXov ori rols Ylepcrwv e^aipe 
vopLOLS o WrroXXwvLos ko.K€lvovs idavpea^ev, ore 
rrjs dvdpelas avrwv dniXavaav ol "EAA^ves Kal 
rrjs op,oyvwpLO(rvvT)s rjs ef^ov nepl dewv, ravrrjs 
peev [ovv] iv rols Upols ols Karinprjaav, rrjs 
dvhpelas Se dovXevaai napd pu,Kpov e’A dovres- 
andvrwv Se Kal rwv inirrjSevpearwv pLLpL-qrrjs 
iyevero rwv II epaiKwv yvvalKas aXXorpias ufipl^wv 
Kal rralSas e’/cre/xv wv. 

271 IIap’ rjpelv Se davaros wpiorai, kov aXoyov res 
ovrw £,wov ddiKrj’ Kal rovrwv rjpeds rwv vopewv 
dnayaydiv ovre <f>6fios layvae rwv Kparr/aavrwv 
ovre ^Aos rwv rrapd rols dXXoes reripLrjpeevwv. 

272 ouSe rrjv avSpelav rjaKriaapeev ini rw noXipeovs 

1 Niese: <a"x«to L. 2 8 eQv Lat. 

a Visited Athens in the time of Solon; cf. Herod, iv. 76. 

6 Cf. for such Persian practices Herod, vi. 32. 
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some one accused her of initiating people into the 
mysteries of foreign gods ; this was forbidden by 
their law, and the penalty decreed for any who 
introduced a foreign god was death. Those who had 
such a law r evidently did not believe that the gods of 
other nations were gods ; else they would not have 
denied themselves the advantage of increasing the 
number of their own. 

So much may be said to the credit of the Athenians, and even by 
But even Scythians, who delight in murdering people ^ tbmns 
and are little better than wild beasts, nevertheless Persians, 
think it their duty to uphold their national customs ; 
and Anacharsis,® whose wisdom won the admiration 
of the Greeks, was on his return put to death by his 
compatriots, because he appeared to have come back 
infected with Greek habits. In Persia, also, numer¬ 
ous instances will be found of persons being executed 
for the same reason. Apollonius, however, had an 
affection for the laws of the Persians and a high 
opinion of the people ; evidently because Greece had 
a taste of their courage and the benefit of their agree¬ 
ment with herself in religious beliefs ! The latter 
she experienced when she saw r her temples burnt to 
the ground, their courage in her bare escape from 
subjection to their yoke. Apollonius actually imitated 
all the Persian practices, outraging his neighbours’ 
wives and castrating their children . 6 

With us such maltreatment even of a brute beast Our loyalty 
is made a capital crime.® And from these laws of to our la "' s ' 
ours nothing has had power to deflect us, neither fear 
of our masters, nor envy of the institutions esteemed 
by other nations. We have trained our courage, not 

' An exaggeration of the law in Lev. xxii. 24 (Dent, 
xxiii. 1); cf. A. iv. 290 f. 
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apaaOai yaptv rrXeope^las, aAA’ errl ra> tows' Popovs 
Biacf)vXdrreip. ras yowv aAA as eXarrcoaeis rrpdojs 
vrropepopres, erreiSap ripes rjpas ra popipa KiveZv 
dvayxd^wac, Tore /cat rrapa Bvvapiv alpovpeda 
rroXepovs /cat /xeypt tcov ecr^ara/v rats avprpopals 

273 eyKaprepovpep. Bid Tt yap av /cat t-qXcdaaip.ep 

rows erepcop popovs opowres prjBe 1 Trapa Tots 
depepois at/Tows rerrjp-qpepovs ; rrws yap ovtc 

epeXXop Aa/ceSat/xowtot ptei> ttJs apempiKTOv Kara- 
ypidoeadai rroXireias Kal rfjs rrepl tows ydpovs 
oXiyooplas, ’HAetot Se /cat Orjftaioi rfjs rrapa 
(frvcnv Kal [ayav] 2 dviB-qv rrpos tows appevas 

274 /xt^ecos; a yowv rrdXai /caAAtara /cat cvp<f>opidraTa 
rrpdrreip vrreXapfiapop, ravr el Kal prj navrdrracn 

275 to?s epyois rre<j>evyaaip, ovy opoXoyovaiv, aAAa 
/cat tows Trept avrujp popovs dnopvvprai 3 roaovrop 
rrore rrapa Tots “EAA^onv layvoavras, ware Kal 
rots deots rds to/v appevwv pl£eis erre^piaap, 
Kara top avrop Be Aoyov Kal tows to/v yurjalcop 
dBeX<f>u)P ydpovs, ravrrjv drroXoylap avrois tiop 
drorrivv Kal rrapa cjjvcrip tjBopwp avpnOepreS- 

276 (3S) 5 EcD vwv rrept tcuv ripojpidw XeyeiP, oaas pep 
i£ apxfjs eBoaap ol rrXelcrroi popodera t tois rrovrjpois 
BiaXvaeis* errl poiyelas pep t,7)plas xprjpArojp, 
errl cf>6opds §£ /cat ydpovs PopoQerrjaavTes, oaas 
Be 5 rrepl rrjs daefielas rrpo(f>doeis rrepiexovaiv 
app-qaeius, el Kal tis eVtyeipTycretev i^erd^eip. rjBrj 
yap rrapa rots rrXeiooi peXerrj yeyope rod rrapa- 

277 fialpeip tows popovs• ow prjp Kal nap rjpiv, aAAa 

1 Dindorf: ixtitc L. 2 Om. Lat. 

3 Xiese: diroutywvrai L Lat. 4 Scaducrets Cobet. 

5 Dindorf (with Lat.): rai L. 
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with a view to waging war for self-aggrandizement, 
but in order to preserve our laws. To defeat in any 
other form we patiently submit, but when pressure 
is put upon us to alter our statutes, then we deliber¬ 
ately fight, even against tremendous odds, and hold 
out under reverses to the last extremity. And why 
should we envy other nations their laws when we 
see that even their authors do not observe them ? 
The Lacedaemonians were, of course, bound in the 
end to condemn their unsociable constitution and 
their contempt for marriage, and the people of 
Elis and Thebes the unnatural vice so rampant 
among them. At any rate, if they have not in fact 
altogether abandoned them, they no longer openly 
avow practices which once they considered very 
excellent and expedient. But they go further than 
this, and repudiate their laws on the subject of these 
unions—laws which at one time carried such weight 
with the Greeks that they actually attributed to the 
gods the practice of sodomy and, on the same 
principle, the marriage of brother and sister, thus 
inventing an excuse for the monstrous and unnatural 
pleasures in which they themselves indulged. 

(38) In the present work I pass over the various 
penalties, and all the modes of compounding for 
them which the majority of legislators provided in 
their codes at the outset for offenders—accepting fines 
in case of adultery, marriage in that of immorality 
—and, in matters of impiety, all the subterfuges 
which they left open for denying the facts, if anyone 
took the trouble to open an inquiry. Nowadays, 
indeed, violation of the laws has with most nations 
become a fine art. Not so with us. Robbed though 
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Kav rrXovrov Kal rroXeojv kcll row aXAcov dyaOdw 
areprjdwpev, 6 yovv vopos rjplv dOavaros 8iapevei, 
Kal ovSels ’lovdalow ovre paKpav ovrws dv drreXdoi 
rfjs rrarplSos ovre mKpov <f>o^rjdrjaeraL Searrorrjv, 

278 tS? [XT] rrpd eKelvov SeSte'vat rov vopov. el pev ovv 
Sta ttjv aperrjv rd>v vopovv ovrios rrpos avrods 
St aKelpeda, ovyyioprjGarcaaav on Kparlarovs e^o- 
p,ev vopovs. et Se cfaavXois ovro>s rjpas eppeveiv 
tirroXapfidvovai, r'l ovk dv adrol Strata)? rrddoiev 
rods Kpelrrovas ov (frvXdrrovres; 

279 ’E-Tret rolvvv 6 rroXvs ypovos mar ever ai rravrcov 
elvai SoKipaarrjs dXrjdeararos, rovrov dv ttoltj- 
aalprjv eyd> paprvpa rrjs dperrjs rjptdv rov vopo- 
ei rov Kal rrjs in' eKelvov (f>rjpr)s rrepl rov deov 
napahodelarp ■ arrelpov yap rov ypovov yeyovoros , 
et ns airrdv rrapafiaXXoi rals rd>v aXXwv rjXtKiais 

280 vopoderwv, rrapa rrdvr av 1 2 3 evpoi rovrov (39) <or t> 2 
vcf)' rjpdw re SirjXeyxOijoav oi vopoi Kal rots dXXois 
CLTraoiv dvOpo'jTTOLs del Kal pdXXov avrdw £rjXov 

epLTTeTTOLTjKaaL. 

281 UpwroL pev yap ol rrapa rols "EAA-Jjcrt (J)lXo- 
aocfirjaavres red pev So/eetv ra rrdrpia 8ie<j>vXarrov, 
iv Se rols npaypaai 3 Kal ro> <f>iXoao(f)eLV eKelvov* 
KarrjKoXovdrjaav, opoca pev rrepl Oeov <f>povovvres, 
evreXetav Se fdlov Kal rrjv rrpos dXA'rjXovs Koivuwlav 

282 Sc8aaKovres ■ ov prjv dXXa Kal rrXr)6eaLV rj8rj 
rroXvs ^ijXos yeyovev e/e paKpov rrjs rj per epos 
evaefSeias', odd' eanv ov ttoXls 'IdXArjvaw ov8' 


1 iravr' dv Nie.se : irdvras L. 

2 ins. Niese. 

3 ypdfTLixacn coni. Niese. 

1 tnuvoi s Bekker (with Lat.). 
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we be of wealth, of cities, of all good things, our Law 
at least remains immortal ; n and there is not a Jew 
so distant from his country, so much in awe of a cruel 
despot, but has more fear of the Law than of him. 

If, then, our attachment to our laws is due to their 
excellence, let it be granted that they are excellent. 

If, on the contrary, it be thought that the laws to 
which we are so loyal are bad, what punishment 
could be too great for persons who transgress those 
which are better ? 

Now, since Time is reckoned in all cases the surest Om- laws 
test of worth, 6 I would call Time to witness to the test of 
excellence of our lawgiver and of the revelation time and 
concerning God which he has transmitted to us. An hnitated. ely 
infinity of time has passed since Moses, if one com¬ 
pares the age in which he lived with those of other 
legislators ; yet it will be found (39) that throughout 
the whole of that period not merely have our laws 
stood the test of our own use, but they have to an 
ever increasing extent excited the emulation of the 
world at large. 

Our earliest imitators M ere the Greek philosophers, 
who, though ostensibly observing the law's of their 
own countries, yet in their conduct and philosophy 
w r ere Moses’ disciples, 6 holding similar views about 
God, and advocating the simple life and friendly 
communion between man and man. But that is not 
all. The masses have long since shown a keen desire 
to adopt our religious observances ; and there is not 

0 Cf. in a contemporary work Bar. iv. 1 : “ the law that 
endureth for ever.” 

b Cf. Soph. Ajax 646 ff. “All tilings the long and 
countless years of Time first draw from darkness, then bury 
from light,” etc. (a play of which there are other reminis¬ 
cences in Josephus). c Cf. §§ 168, 257. 
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TjTLcrovv ouSe fiapfiopos, 1 ovSe ev e'Qvos, evQd p.r) 
to rrjs efiSopbdSos, rjv dpyovpev rjpLels, eQos 2 Sia- 

7T€(f)OLT7JKeV, Kdl dl VTjGTeldL Kdl A V)(VWV dVd- 
KdVGeis xal TroAAa twv els fipwGiv rjp.iv ov vevo- 

283 p.iGp.evwv TTdpdTerrjprjTdL. pup,eio6di Se TreipwvTdi 
Kdl tt]v Tipos dXXrjXous rjp,wv 6p,ovoidv Kdl ttjv 
twv dvrwv dvdSoow Kdl to <f>t,Xepyov iv TdXs 
TeyyaLS Kdl to KdpreptKov iv TdXs vrrep twv vop,wv 

284 dvdyKdis • to yap Qdvp-GGiwTdTov , otl ywpls rod 
rrjs rjSovrjs irraywyov SeXid tos 3 diiTos KdO’ idVTOV 
Icryvaev 6 vop.os, Kdl worrep 6 6eos Sia rravros 

TOV KOGpLOV TT€(f)olTT)K€V, OVTWS 6 VOpbOS Sid TTdVTWV 
dvQpWTTWV fiefidSl K€V. dVTOS Se TLS eKdOTOS TTjV 
TTdTplSd Kdl TOV OLKOV imGKOTTWV TOV dVTOV ToXs 

285 V7t ip,ov Xeyopbivois ovk dmGTrjGet,. XPV rolvvv 
TrdvTwv dvQpwrrwv KdTdyvwvdL TTovrjpLdv iQeXov- 
gcov, el TdXXoTpid Kdl (f>dv Aa 7 rpo twv oIkcIwv 
K dl kgXwv tptjXovv eTTLTedvp,rjKd(nv, rj rrovodaddL 

286 fidaKdlvovTds rjpuv rods KdT-qyopovvTds . ouSe 
yap eTTuf>66vov twos dvTt.TTOLOvp.e6d TrpdypLdTos tov 
dVTWv TipuwvTes vop.oQe.TrjV Kdl to is V7i ■’ eKelvov 
7Tpo(f>r)TevdecaL tt epl tov Qeov rreTnarevKOTes' Kdl 
ydp el p-rj Gwlep-ev avrol rrjs dperrjs twv vop.wv, 
ttovtws 4 civ vtto tov TrXrjQovs twv ^TjXovvTwv p.4ya 
<f>poveXv erf dvroXs TTporjyQrjpev. 

287 (40) ’AAAa yap rrepl p,ev twv vop,wv Kdl rrjs ttoXl- 
Telas TTjv dKpLfirj TreTToirjpdL TTdpdSoGLv iv roXs 
rrepl apyatoAoyia? p .01 ypd<f>ei<Ji. vvvl 8’ gvtwv 

1 fiapfiapov Xiese. 2 tOo r] to ?8os ot L. 

8 SeXe'aros Xiese : oti oe\«a<rros L. 

4 Xiese: atravToiv L. 
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one city, Greek or barbarian, nor a single nation, to 
which our custom of abstaining from work on the 
seventh clay a has not spread, and where the fasts 
and the lighting of lamps b and many of our prohibi¬ 
tions in the matter of food are not observed. More¬ 
over, they attempt to imitate our unanimity, our 
liberal charities, our devoted labour in the crafts, our 
endurance under persecution on behalf of our laws. 

The greatest miracle of all is that our Law holds out 
no seductive bait of sensual pleasure,® but has 
exercised this influence through its own inherent 
merits ; and, as God permeates the universe, so the 
Law has found its way among all mankind. Let 
each man reflect for himself on his own country and 
his own household, and he will not disbelieve what I 
say. It follows, then, that our accusers must either 
condemn the whole world for deliberate malice in 
being so eager to adopt the bad laws of a foreign 
country in preference to the good laws of their own, 
or else give up their grudge against us. In honouring 
our own legislator and putting our trust in his pro¬ 
phetical utterances concerning God, we do not make 
any arrogant claim justifying such odium. Indeed, 
were we not ourselves aware of the excellence of our 
laws, assuredly we should have been impelled to 
pride ourselves upon them by the multitude of their 
admirers. 

(40) I have given an exact account of our laws and itecapituia- 
constitution in my previous work on our Antiquities . tlon- 

a Aristobulus finds traces of the Sabbath even in Homer 
and Hesiod ! (Eus. P.E. xiii. 12). 

» Of. § 118. 

e Gf. § 217. 
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irrefivrjddrjv i(j>' oaov rjv avayKalov, ovre ra rwv 
dXXcov ijjiyeiv ovre ra Trap' rjplv eyKcapid^eiv 77 po- 
depevos, aAA’ iva tovs rrepl rjpwv aSiKWS yeypa- 
<f)6ras iA4y£w Trpos avrrjv dvacSws r rjv aXrjdeiav 

288 TrefftiAoveiKrjKoras . Kal Srj pot Sokw 77€T7X'qpwodai 
hid rrjs ypa<^>rjs Ikovws a rrpovTr^Gyop’qv. Kal yap 
dpxaioTrjTi Trpov-napxov irreSei^a to yevos, twv 
K arrjyopiov on vewrarov eariv elprjKOTWv, 1 Kal 
rroXXovs ev toIs ovyypdppacnv ipvrjpovevKoras 
rjpwv dpyatovs Tiapeoxoprjv 3 paprvpas, eKeivwv 

289 o-i prjSels €<rr t SiafiefiaLovpevwv. dXXa prjv Al- 
yvTTTLovs €<f>acrav rjpwv tovs npoyovovs' iSeiy- 
Orjaav S’ els At yvnTov iXdovTes irepwdev. Sta 8e 
Xvprjv owpaTwv avrovs eKfiXrjOfjvai KareipevaavTO * 
Tipoaipiozi Kal Trepiovala pwprjs e<f>dvrj aav ini 3 

290 tt]v oiKeiav VTioorpeipavres yrjv. 01 piv cos <j>av- 
Xorarov rjpwv rov vopodeTrjv eXoiZoprjaav- tw Si 
rrjs apzrrjs rrdXai pev 6 deos, per' eKeivov Si 
paprvs 6 xpovos evprjra t yeyevrjpevos. 

291 (4l) Yiepl twv vopwv ovk iSerjae Xoyov rrXelovos. 
avrol yap iwpddrjuav Si avrwv ovk daefieiav 
piv evaeftelav S’ dXrjdeoTCLTrjv StSa oKovres, ovS ’ irrl 
piaavdpwTrlav, aAA’ eirl rrjv rwv ovtwv ko ivwvlav 
rrapaKaXovvres, aSiKias iyOpol, SiKaioovvrjs e-rrt- 
peXels, dpylav Kal rroXv-eXeiav e^opL^ovres, avr~ 

292 apK€LS Kal <f>iXo770vovs elvai SiSaoKOVTes, rroXepwv 
piv arreipyovres els rrXeove^tav, dvSpelovs Si v-rrip 
avrwv eivai napaoKeva^ovres } arrapaiTrjTOi tt pos 

1 + Kal yap L (ora. Lat.). 

2 Cobet (with Lat.): Tapiax 0 ^* L. 

3 eis Niese. 
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Here I have alluded to them only so far as was 
neeessary for my purpose, which was neither to find 
fault with the institutions of other nations nor to 
extol our own, but to prove that the authors who 
have maligned us have made a barefaced attack on 
truth itself. I have, I think, in the present work 
adequately fulfilled the promise made at the outset.® 
I have shown that our race goes back to a remote 
antiquity, whereas our accusers assert that it is quite 
modern. I have produced numerous ancient wit¬ 
nesses, who mention us in their works, whereas they 
confidently affirm that there is none. They further 
maintained that our ancestors were Egyptians ; it 
has been shown that they migrated to Egypt from 
elsewhere. They falsely asserted that the Jews 
■were expelled from that country as physical wrecks b ; 
it has been made clear that they returned to their 
native land of deliberate choice, and thanks to their 
exceptional physical strength. They reviled our 
legislator as an insignificant personage ; his sterling 
merits have found a witness of old in God, and, after 
God, in Time. 

(41) Upon the laws it was unnecessary to expatiate. 
A glance at them showed that they teach not impiety, 
but the most genuine piety ; that they invite men 
not to hate their fellows, but to share their posses¬ 
sions ; that they are the foes of injustice and 
scrupulous for justice, banish sloth and extravagance, 
and teach men to be self-dependent and to work 
with a will; that they deter them from war for the 
sake of conquest, but render them valiant defenders 
of the laws themselves ; inexorable in punishment, 

° Ap. i. 2 If. 

6 Or “ for bodily impurity.” 
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ra? npioplas, daotfuarot Xoywv napaoKevats, rots' 
epyots del f3efiaiovpevor ravra yap [act] rjpets 

293 napiyopev rwv ypapparivv evapyearepa. 8tonep 
eycj dapoTjoas dv e’lnoipt nXetarojv apa Kal KaX- 
Xlorcvv rjpas elorjyrjras rots aAAot? yeyovivat. 
ti yap evoefielas dnapafSarov koXXlov; rl Se rov 

294 netOapyelv rots vopois 8tKatorepov; r/ rl c rvp- 
<f)op(x>repov rov npos dXXr/Xovs opovoetv, Kal prjr* 
ev crvpL(f)opals 8uoracrdat pr\r ev evrvylats ora- 
atdteiv e£vfipt£,ovras, aAA’ ev noXepcp pev davdrov 
Karatf>povetv, ev elprjvp 8e reyvats rj yeoipylais 
npooaveyetv, navra Se Kal navrayov nenetod at 

205 rov Qeov inonrevovra 8tinetv ; ravr el pev 
nap erepois rj eypd<f>r] nporepov 1 rj itfrvXdydr) fie- 
ftatorepov, rjpets av eKelvots X®P tv uxfielXopev cos 
padrjral yeyovores' el Se Kal ypdjpevot paXtara 
ndvrcov fiXenopeda Kal rrjv npcorrjv evpeaiv avrcdv 
rjperepav ovcrav ene8el^apev, ’A nlcoves piv Kal 
AloAafves 1 Kal navres oooi ra> ifievdeaQat Kal Aoi- 
8opetv yaipovoiv e^eXrjXiyyOojoav. 

296 Sot 8e, ’Effa^poStre, paXtara rrjv dXrjdeiav 
ayantovri, Kal 8id ae rots opotojs fiouXrjoo pivots 2 
nepl rov yivovs rjpwv el8ivat } rovro re 3 Kal rd 
npo avrov yeypd(j>Qio fitfiXlov. 

1 Dindorf: irpurov L Lat. 

2 Xiese : f3ov\ev<ra.ft4vovs L. 

3 ed. pr.: ora. L. 
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not to be duped by studied words,® always supported 
by actions. For actions are our invariable testi¬ 
monials, plainer than any documents. I would 
therefore boldly maintain that we have introduced 
to the rest of the world a very large number of very 
beautiful ideas. What greater beauty than inviolable 
piety ? What higher justice than obedience to the 
laws ? What more beneficial than to be in harmony 
with one another, to be a prey neither to disunion in 
adversity, nor to arrogance and faction in prosperity ; 
in war to despise death, in peace to devote oneself to 
crafts or agriculture ; and to be convinced that 
everything in the whole universe is under the eye 
and direction of God ? Had these precepts been 
either committed to writing or more consistently 
observed by others before us, we should have owed 
them a debt of gratitude as their disciples. If, how¬ 
ever, it is seen that no one observes them better 
than ourselves, and if we have shown that we were 
the first to discover them, then the Apions and 
Molons and all who delight in lies and abuse may be 
left to their own confusion. 

To you, Epaphroditus, who are a devoted lover of Dedication, 
truth, and for your sake 6 to any who, like you, may 
wish to know the facts about our race, I beg to 
dedicate this and the preceding book. 

° Or “ unsophisticated in oratorical display.” 

1 bib. ere, “ for your sake,” but half suggesting “ through 
your kind offices” (5t& aov) in helping to advertise the work. 
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INDEX I. GENERAL 


For the Life (V. = Vita ) and the Contra Apionem ( Ap .) references are to 
the sections shown in the left margin of the Greek text and in the top 
margin of the English text; for the Introduction, to the pages. 


Abbar, Ap. i. 157 
Abdastratus, Ap. i. 122 
Abdemun, Ap. i. 115, 120 
Abibalns, Ap. i. 113, 117 
Abrahams, 1., Ap. ii. 206 
Acharabe (village in Galilee), V. 
188 

Actium, battle of, Ap. ii. 59 
Acusilaus, Ap. i. 13, 16 
Adaraah, V. 321 
Adria, sea of, V. 15 
Aebutius, V. 115 ff. 

Aegyptus = Setlios, eponymous 
hero of Egypt, Ap. i. 102 , 231 
Agatharcides, Ap. i. 205 ff. 
Agrippa (son of Josephus), V. 5. 

(For Herod Agrippa see Herod.) 
Akencheres, Ap. i. 96 
Akencheres I and II, Ap. i. 97 
Alexander the Great, Ap. i. 1S3 f., 
192, 200, ii. 35, 37, 62, 72 
Alexander Polyhistor, Ap. i. 216n. 
Alexandra, Queen, V. 5 
Alexandria, V. 415; Ap. i. 48, ii. 
36 (palace and necropolis), 37 
(stele at); Alexandrian citizen¬ 
ship, ii. 32, 38 ft'., 69, 71 f. ; 
Alexandrian Jews, ii. 33-7S 
(feast of, ii. 55) 

Aliens, Jewish attitude to, Ap. ii. 
209 

Alitnrus, V. 16. 

Allegorists, Greek, Ap. ii. 250 
Alphabet, introduction of, Ap. i. 
10 f., 22. 

Amenopliis I, Ap. i. 95 
Amenophis II, Ap. i. 90. 


Amenopliis III, .lp. i. 97 
Amenophis (? Ill ? It 7 ), Ap. i. 

230 ft., 254 ff., 28S if. 

Amenophis, son of Paapis (seer), 
Ap. i. 232 11'., 243 

Ameroth (village in Galilee), V. 
188 

Amesses, Ap. i. 95 
Ammon, oracle of, Ap. i. 306, 312 
Anacharsis, Ap. ii. 269 
Ananias, V. 197, 290, 316, 332 
Ananus, high priest, V. 193 ff., 
216, 309 

Anaxagoras, Ap. ii. 168, 265 
Anaximenes, Ap. i. 221 n. 

“ Ancient,” “ the most" (of God), 
Ap. ii. 200 
Andreas, Ap. ii. 46 
Animals, Egyptian worship of, 
Ap.- i. 225, 239, 244, 249, 254, ii. 
06, SI, SO, 128 f., 139; representa¬ 
tion of, forbidden to Jews, V. 
05. Cf. Images 
Antigonus, Ap. i. 213 
Antioch, Ap. i. 206 f. ; Jews in 
Antioch, ii. 39 
Antiocbus H, Ap. ii. 39 n. 
Antiochus IV, Epiphaties, Ap. i. 

34, ii. SO, 83 f., 90 ff. 

Antiochus VI, Theos, Ap. ii. S2 n. 
Antiochus VII, Eusebes, Ap. ii. 82 
Antiochus (Sicilian historian), Ap. 
i. 17. 

Antonia, fortress of, V. 20 
Antony, Mark, Ap. ii. 5S f. 
Apachnas, Ap. i. 80 
Apion, Ap. ii. 2-144, 295 
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Apis, Ap. i. 246 
Apollo, Ap. ii. 112, 117, 162 
Apollodorus, Ap. ii. S4 
Apophis, Ap. i. SO 
Appian, Ap. i. 210 n., ii. 57 n. 
Arabia, Ap. ii. 25 
Arabians (the Hycsos), Ap. i. 82 
Arbela or Cave of A. (village in 
Galilee), r. 1SS, 311 
Arcadiaus. Ap. i. 22 
Archelatis, King, V. 5 
Archelaus, Julius, Ap. i. 51 
Archives, of Galilee, V. 88; Jew¬ 
ish, containing pedigrees, Ap. i. 
SI, 35 

Argos, historians of, Ap. i. 17; 
flight of Danaus to A.. Ap. i. 
103, ii. 16 

Aristeas, Ap. i. 197 n., ii. 44 n., 
46, 206 n. 

Aristobulus, Ap. ii. 16S n., 257 n., 
282 n. 

Aristophanes (librarian), Ap. i. 210 
Aristotle, Ap. i. 167 n., 176 A'., ii. 
193 n. 

Armenia, Ap. i. 130 
A roura (Egyptian measure of land), 
Ap. i. 86, 195 
Arrian, Ap. i. 192 n. 

Arsinoe (sister of Cleopatra), Ap. 
ii. 57 

Artaxerses (=Ahasuerus), Ap. i. 
40 

Asamonaeus, the children of (=the 
-Maccabees), 2, 4 
Asia. Ap. i. 64, 90, 145, 182, ii. 
128, 133, 223 

Asochis. plain of, V. 207 ; town of. 
V. 233, 384 

Ass. fable of Jewish cult of, „4p. i. 

164 n., ii. SO f., £6 f., 114, 120 
Assis, Ap. i. SI 

Assistants, literary, of Josephus, 
Ap. i. 50; not needed by God in 
creation, Ap. ii. 192 
Assyrians, .4p. i. 77, 90, 99 
Astarte, worship of, at Tyre. Ap. i. 
118, 123 

Astliarymus, Ap. i. 123 
Athenaeus, Ap. i. 221 n., ii. 13 n. 
Athenians, their neglect of public 
records, Ap. i. 21; attacked by 
Theopompns, i. 221; misfortunes 
of, ii. 130 f.; laws of, ii. 172; 
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•severely punish impiety, ii. 
262 £f. 

Atmosphere, effect of, on presenta¬ 
tion of records, Ap. i. 9 
Atthides (works on Attica), Ap. i. 17 
Auaris, Ap. i. 78, 86, 237 ff., 260 ff., 
296 

Augustus (Octavius), Ap. ii. 60 f. 
Auspices, taking the, Ap. i. 202 f. 

Baal, king of Tyre, Ap. i. 156 
Babylon, Ap. i. 136 ff., 142 
Babylonian chronicles, Ap. i. 2S; 
cf. Chaldaean 

“Babylonian Jews," V. 47, 54 
(with note), 177, 1S3 
Balator, Ap. i. 157 
Balbazer, Ap. i. 121 
Balezor, Ap. i. 124 
Bank, royal, of Galilee, V. 38 
Bannus, hermit, V. 11 
“Barbarians” (opposed to Hel¬ 
lenes). Ap. i. 5S, 110, 161 
Batanaea, V. 54, 183 
Beersubai (village in Galilee), V. 188 
Bel, temple of, Ap. i. 139, 192 
Berenice, Queen, V. 48, 119, 180 f., 
343, 355 

Berosus, Ap. i. 129-153 
Berytus, V. 49, 1S1, 357 
Besara (near Ptolemais), V. 118 f. 
Betbmaus (near Tiberias), V. 64, 07 
Bethsaida Julias, V. 398 f., 406 
Birthdays, Jewish observance of, 
Ap. ii. 204 

Bituminous Lake (Asplialtitis- 
Dead Sea), Ap. i. 174 
Bnon, Ap. i. 80 
Bocchoris, Ap. i. 305 ff., ii. 16 
Borsippa. Ap. i. 151 f. 

Bribery of judges, Ap. ii. 207 
Brigands. V. 21, 28, 40, 77 f., 105 f., 
145 ff., 175, 206 

Bubastis (on arm of Xile), Ap. i. 78 
Biichier, A., Ap. ii. 175 


Cadmcs, Greeks learnt alphabet 
from, Ap. i. 10 
Cadmus of Miletus, Ap. i. 13 
Caesar, Julius , Ap. Vi. 37, 61 
Caesarea, V. 414 ; Jews and Syri¬ 
ans Of C. V. 52-61 
Caesarea Philippi, V. 74 f. 
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Caiani, Indian philosophers, Ap. i. 
179 

Callias, Sicilian historian, Ap. i. 17 
Calliplion, Ap. i. 164 
Cana (village in Galilee), V. SO 
Capelins, Julius, or Capella, V. 32, 
60 f., 09, 296 
Capernaum, V. 403 n. 

Captivity, Jewish, Ap. i. 132 (70 
years), 154 (50 years) 

Carmania, Ap. i. 153 
Carmel, Mount, Ap. ii. 16 
Carthage, foundation of, Ap. i. 10S, 
121, 125 f., ii. 17 f. 

Cassiodorus, p. xviii 
Castor, Ap. i. 1S4, ii. S4 
Cepharnocus ( = Capernaum ?), V. 
403 

Cerealius, V. 240 

Cestius Callus, governor of Syria, 
V. 23 f., 28, 30, 49, 214, 347, 373, 
394 

Chabolo (Cabul; village), V. 213 f., 
227, 234; Chabulon (district), 
Ap. i. 110 

Chaeremon, Ap. i. 2SS-303, ii. 1 
Chaldaeans, their ancient records, 
Ap. i. 8 {., 28 ; Greeks indebted 
to, i. 14 ; ancestors of Jewish 
race, i. 71; their evidence to 
antiquity of Jews, i. 128-100 
Chandragupta, Ap. i. 144 n. 

Chares, V. 177, 186 
Chebron, Ap. i. 94 
Chelbes, Ap. i. 157 
Choerilus, Ap. i. 172 if. 
Chronological statements and cal¬ 
culations, Ap. i. 1, 36, 39, 93 II'., 
103 f., 126, 155 ii. 19 
Circumcision, enforced on aliens, 
V. 113; Herodotus on, Ap. i. 
169 IT., ii. 137,141 f. (of Egyptian 
priests) 

Cleanthes, Ap. ii. 135 
Clearelnis, Ap. i. 176 If. 

Cleitus, V. 170 ft'. 

Clement of Alexandria, Ap. ii. 
14 n. 

Cleopatra, consort of Ptolemy 
Pliilometor, Ap. ii. 49 If. 
Cleopatra, last qneen of Egypt, 
Ap. ii. 56-60 

Coele-Syria, Ap. i. 135, 150 ff., 179 
Colcliians, Ap. i. 168 f. 


Colonists take name of founders, 
Ap. ii. 3S ff. 

Commentaries of Vespasian and 
Titus, V. 342, SOS, Ap. i. 56 
Compsus, V. 33 
Conon, historian, Ap. i. 216 
Constitution, Jewish, Ap. ii. 145 ff. 
Corban (as oath), Ap. i. 167 
Corinthian candelabra, V. 08 
Corn-stores in Galilee, V. 71 ff., 
1 IS f. 

Crassus, I.icinius, Ap. ii. 82 
Crete, V. 427 ; Cretan method of 
training, Ap. ii. 172 
Crispus, V. 33, 382, 3SS, 393 
Croesus, Ap. ii. 131 
Crotona, Ap. i. 104 
Crucifixion, V. 420 
Crum, W. E., Ap. i. 82 
Ctesias, Ap. i. 16 n., 141 n., 142 n. 
Cyprus, Ap. i. 99 

Cyrene, ship of, V. 15; insurrec¬ 
tion in, V. 424 ; Jewish settle¬ 
ment in, Ap. ii. 44; ii. 51 
Cyrus, Ap. i. 132, 145, 150, 154, 
158 f. 

Dabaritta, V. 126, 31S 
Damascus, massacre of Jews in, 
V. 27 

Danans ( = IIarmais), Ap. i. 102 f., 
231, ii. 16 
Darius, Ap. i. 154 
Dassiou, V. 131 
David, Ap. ii. 132 
Dead Sea. See Bituminous Lake 
Decapolis, the Syrian, V. 341 f., 
410 

Deimos, Ap. ii. 24S 
Deleastartns, Ap. i. 122 
Delphi, temple of, Ap. ii. 131 ; 
oracle of, ii. 162 

Demetrius II, Ap. i. 206, ii. 43 n. 
Demetrius Phalereus, dp. i. 21S, 
ii. 46 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Ap. i. 184 f. 
Deposits, Ap. ii. 20S, 216 
Destiny (17 eipappcVp), Ap. ii. 243 
Diadochi, the, Ap. i. 213 
Diagoras, Ap. ii. 266 
Diaspora, the Jewish, Ap. i. 32 f., 
194 

Dicaearchia ( = Pnteoli), V. 16 
Dido, Ap. i. 125 
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Diodorus Siculus, Ap. i. 305 n., 
ii. SO n., 1ST u. 

Diogenes Laertius, Ap. i. 179 n. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ap. i. 
66 n. 

Dius, Phoenician historian, Ap. i. 
11-2 ff . 

Domitia, V. 429 
Doniitian, p. xi, V. 429 
Dora (Dorii), V. 31, Ap. ii. 112, 
114, 116 

Dositheus, Ap. ii. 49 
Dracon, Ap. i. 21 

Dreams, V. 20S f., Ap. i. 207, 211, 2S9 

Ecbataxa (in Batanaea), I'. 54 ff. 
Education of Jewish children, Ap. 

i. 60, ii. 204; two systems of, ii. 
171 ff. 

Egypt, Upper and Lower, Ap. i. 

77 ; satrap of, i. 135 
Egyptians, circumcision of, Ap. i. 
169 ff., ii. 141; brought into early 
eontact with Greeks, i. 61, 63; 
their evidence to antiquity of 
Jews, i. 70, 73-105; libels on 
Jews, i. 223 ff. ; attitude to Jews, 

ii. 31 ; Egyptian priests, i. 2S, 
ii. 140 f. ; Eg. records and sacred 
books, i. S f., 14, 2S, 73, 91, 228; 
citizen rights refused to, ii. 41, 
72 ; Egyptian fortresses entrusted 
to Jews, ii. 44. See also Animals 

Eknibal, Ap. i. 157 
Elephants employed in persecution 
of Jews, Ap. ii. 53 f. 

Elis, vices of people of, Ap. ii. 273 
Epaphroditus, p. xi, V. 430, Ap. 

i. 1, ii. 1, 296 

Ephesus, Jews in, Ap. ii. 39; temple 
of, ii. 131 

Ephorus, Ap. i. 16, 67 
Epicureans, Ap. ii. ISO n. 

Essenes, r. 10; doctrines of, Ap. 

ii. 203 n., 207 n. 

Esther, book of, Ap. i. 40 n. 
Ethiopia, Ap. i. 246 ff., 292, 300; 

Ethiopians, circumcision of, i. 
169 f.; Eastern Ethiopians, i. 
174 n. 

Euhemerus, Ap. i. 216 
Eupolemus, Ap. i. 11S n., 218 
Europe, Ap. i. 66 , ii. 12S 
Eusebius, p. x, xviii f. 
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Euxine sea, Ap. i. 64 
Evilmaraduch, Ap. i. 146 
Exodus from Egypt, distorted 
accounts of the, Ap. i. 223, 229 ff., 
ii. 8 ff. ; various dates assigned to 
the, ii. 15 ff. 

Ezechias, chief priest, Ap. 1 1S7, 1S9 

Fast, announcement of public, V. 
290 

Felix, procurator of Judaea, V. 
13,37 

Fleet, a sham, V. 165 ff. 

Flood, the, mentioned by Berosus, 
Ap. i. 130 

Funeral ceremonies, Jewish, Ap. 
ii. 205 

Future life, Ap. ii. 21S f. 

Gaba, V. 115, 117 f. 

Gabara, V. 44, 82, 123 ff. (one of the 
three chief cities of Galilee), 203, 
233, 235, 240, 265, 313 ; apparently 
identical with the “village” of 
Gabaroth, V. 229, 242 f. 

Gadara, V. 42, 44, 349 
Gaius Caesar (Caligula), p. vii, 
V. 5, Ap. ii. 2 n. 

Galilaeans passim in V. as sup¬ 
porters of Josephus ; Ap. i. 4S 
Galilee, Lower, V. 1SS; Upper, 67, 
71, 1S7 ; capital of, rival claim¬ 
ants, 37 f.; three chief cities of, 
123 ; total nnmber of cities and 
villages in, 235 ; frontiers of, 115, 
241, 270, 2S5, 31S: et passim 
Gamala. V. 46 f., 5S-61, 114, 177, 
179, 1S3, 1S5, 39S 

Garden, hanging, of Babylon, Ap. 
i. 141 

Garis (village of Galilee), V. 395, 
412 

Gaulanitis, V. 1S7 
Gaul, historians’ ignorance of, Ap. 
i. 67 

Gaza, Ap. ii. 116; battle of, i. 
1S4 ff. 

“ Genealogies,” the Greek, Ap. i. 16 
Gennesaret, Lake of, V. 90, 153, 
165 ff. (304), 327, 349 
Gerastratus, Ap. i. 157 
Gennanicus, Ap. ii. 63 
Gischala, V. 43 ff., 70, 75 f., 101, 122, 
189, 235, 30S, 317 
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Glosses in text of Josephus, Ap. i, 
S3, 92, OS, 134, ii. 195, 108, ‘.'53 f. 
God, Jewish doctiiiie of, Ap. ii. 

165 nr., 181, 190 ff., 2S4 
Greeks untrustworthy as anti¬ 
quarians, Ap. i. 6 ff.; their dis¬ 
regard of public records, i. 20 ff., 
44 f.; their regard forstyle rather 
than accuracy, i. 23 ff. ; rare 
mention of Jews in Gieek his¬ 
torians, i. 2 ff.; explanation of 
their silence, i. GO ff.; Greek 
iiistorians who mention the Jews, 
i. 161-218; Greek historians criti¬ 
cized by Berosus, i. 142; alleged 
annual murder of a Greek by 
Jews, ii. S9 ff. ; real Jewish atti¬ 
tude to Greeks, ii. 123; Greek re¬ 
ligion severely criticized, ii.237 ff. 

Hall, H. R., Ap. i. S2 
Hands, severing of, as punishment, 
V. 147, 171 fT. 

Hapi, Ap. i. 232 n. 

Harmais, father of Harnesses I, 
Ap. i. 97 

Harmais, brother of Ramesses II, 
Ap. i. 98 ff.; called Hermaeus. 

i. 231 

Harnesses Miamotm, Ap. i. 97 
Harmony, Jewish, ^4 ji. ii. 179 ff. 
Ilashmon, V. 2 n. 
llecataensof Abdera, Ap. i. 183-205, 
214, ii. 43, 187 n. 

Heliopolis, Moses as native (priest) 
of, Ap. i. 238, 250, 261, 265, 279, 

ii. 10 

Hellanieus, Ap. i. 16 
Heracles, temple of, at Tyre, Ap. i. 
118 f. ; Nabuehodonosor com¬ 
pared to, i. 144 
Hcrmippus, Ap. i. 163 ff. 
Hermogenes, Ap. i. 21G 
Herod the Great, V. 54 n., 115 n. 
Herod the tetrarch, founder of 
Tiberias, V. 37; his palace at 
Tiberias, 65 

Herod Agrippa I (“the great 
king”), V. 33, 37 

Herod Agrippa II (“ the king ’’), 
V. 34. 38 f., 48, 52-61,74,112, 114, 
131, 149, 154 ff, 180 ff., 220, 341-3, 
353 ff., 359 f. (allusion to his 
death), 362-6 (two of his letters 


quoted), 3Slir., 397 f., 407, 410, 
Ap. i. 51 ; his realm, V. 126 and 
349 (with notes) 

Herod, son of Gamalus(of Tiberias), 
V. 33 

Herod, son of Miarus (of Tiberias), 
V. 33 

Herod (of Tiberias, perhaps identi¬ 
cal with one of tiie two foregoing), 
V. 96 

Herod (“the most venerable," un¬ 
identified), Ap. i. 51 
Herodotus, criticized universally, 
Ap. i. 16, by Manetho, 73; does 
not mention Rome, 66; on cir¬ 
cumcision (quot.), 16S ff., ii. 142; 
illustrations from, i. 98n., 11S n., 
142 n., 174 n., ii. 11 n., 131-2 n. 
141 n. 

Hesiod, Ap. i. 16 
Hieronymus, Ap. i. 213 ff. 

Hierosyla (and Ilierosolyma), Ap. 

i. 311 (31S f.) 

Hierusaleme, Ap. i. 179 

High priests as keepers of sacred 
records, Ap. i. 29 ; list kept of, 
for 2000 years, i. 36 ; functions of, 

ii. 104, 185, 193 f. 

Hippodrome at Tarichaeae, V. 132, 
138 

Hippos, V. 42, 153, 349 
Hirom ( = Hiram), Ap. i. 109 ff., 
113 ff, 117 ff., ii. 18 f. 

Hirom II, Ap. i. 15S f. 

Historian, functions of, I’. 336-9; 
cf. Greeks 

Homer, posthumous collection of 
his poems, Ap. i. 12; birthplace 
of, ii. 14 ; nowhere uses the word 
vopoi, ii. 155 ; dismissed by Plato 
from his republic, ii. 250 ; misc., 
i. 11 n., 02 n., 174 u., ii. 138 n., 
241-8 n. 

Homicide, Athenian laws on, Ap. i. 
21 

Homonoia (place-name), V. 281 
Hyesos dynasty, Ap. i. 75-83 
Hyperochides, Ap. i. 177 
Hyrcanns, high priest, V. 3 
Hyrcanus. son of Josephus, V. 5, 
420 

Iberians, historians’ ignorance of 
the, Ap. i. 67 ; alleged Babylonian 
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subjugation of, i. 144; given 
Roman citizenship, ii. 40 
Idumaea(ns). Ap. ii. 112, 110 
Illuminations at Jewish festivals. 
Ap. ii. 118 (282) 

Images, making of, prohibited, Ap. 

ii. 75,191; cf. Animals, Statues 
Imitation of Jewish customs by 
Gentiles, Ap. i. 166 (<•/. 225), ii. 
2S1 ff. 

Indian history of Megasthenes, -4p. 
i. 144; Indian philosophers, i. 
179 

Inspiration of Jewish prophets, 
Ap. i. 37 

Inventiveness, alleged lack of 
Jewish, Ap. ii. 135,14S, 182 
Ionia, Jews in, Ap. ii. 39 
Irene, Ap. ii. 55 
Isis, jp. i. 2S9, 294, 298 
Isthmian games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 
Ithaca (woman), Ap. ii. 55 
Ithobal I, Ap. i, 123 
Ithobal II, Ap. ii. 156 

James, bodvguard of Josephus, V. 
96, 240 

Jarania (village in Galilee), P. 1SS 
Jannaeus, son of Levi, V. iSl 
Jannas, Ap. i. 80 

Japba (largest village in Galilee), 
V. 230. 233, 270 
Jebb, R. C., Ap. i. 11 
Jeremiah, officer of Josephus, P. 
241, 399 

Jerusalem : the public assembly 
(ro Koiioy). V. 65, 72. 190, 254, 
267, 309, 341, 393; the leaders 
(ot -piiroi), 217, 310 ; the Sanhe¬ 
drin, 62 ; royal palace, 46, 407 ; 
siege of, V. 348, 350, 354, 35S, 412, 
416 f., Ap. i. 48 ; alleged founda¬ 
tion of, by the shepherds." i. 
90, 228 ; description of, by Heca- 
taeus. i. 196 ff. ; “ the holy city,” 
i. 282 

Jesus, son of Gamalas. high priest. 
P. 193, 204 

Jesus, son of Sapphias, chief magi¬ 
strate of Tiberias. P. 66 f.. 134 ff.. 
271, 27S, 294 ff.', 300 f.', aud 
perhaps 246 

Jesus, a brigand chief, V. 105 ff., 
and perhaps 200 
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Jesus, kinsman of Justus of Ti¬ 
berias, V. 178, 1S6 
Joazar (or Jozar), colleague of 
Josephus, P. 29(63, 73, 77) 

John of Gischala, son of Levi, V. 
43 ff„ 70 ff.. 82. S5ff.. 101 f., 122 f., 
1S9, 203, 217, 233, 236 ff., 246,292, 
301, 304, 30*5, 313 ff., 3C8 ff. 
Jonathan, high priest, brother of 
Judas Maccabaeus, V 4 
Jonathan, member of deputation 
sent to oppose Josephns. V. 197, 
201, 216 ff., 229 ft., 245 1L, 301 ff., 
316, 332 

Jonathan, promoter of sedition in 
Cyrene, V. 424 

Jonathan, son of Sisenna, P. 190' 
Jordan, V. 33, 399, 405 
Joseph, the patriarch, Ap. i. 92, 
224 n., 23S n., 290 (= Petesepb, a 
sacred scribe), 299 
Josephus the historian: life, p. 
vii ft'. : qualifications as priest, 
Ap. i. 54 ; the Antiquities, p. xi, 
Ap. i. 1 f., 54, 127, ii. 130, 2S7 ; 
the Jewish War. p. xi, V. 27, 
361-367, 412, Ap. i. 47 ff.the Life, 
p. xiii ff. (an appendix to Ant., 
links with Ant. xx.); the Contra 
Apionem, p. xvi; projected 
works, p. xii; his literary assist¬ 
ants, Ap. i. 50; his revision of 
his works, Ap. i. S3 n. 

Josepli(us), grandfather of J. the 
historian, V. 5 

Josephus. “ the midwife’s son.” 
V. 185 

Jotapata. P. 1SS. 234, 332, 350, 353. 
357, 412, 414 

Jozar (or Joazar). opponent of 
Josephus, V. 197 , 324 f., 332; 
(possibly identical with Joazar, 
former colleague of Jos., above). 
Judaea, Jlanetho’s account of its 
occupation by the Jews, .4p. i. 
90, 228 ; its extent according to 
Hecataeus, i. 195 

Judas, colleague of Josephus, V. 29 
(63, 73, 77) 

Julias. See Bethsaida 
Jnstin, Ap. ii. 50 n. 

Justus, son of Josephus, P. 5, 427 
Justus, bodyguard of Jos., V. 397 
Justus of Tiberias, son of Pistus, 
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V. 34, 36-42, 65, SS, 175 ft'., 279, 
336-367, 390, 410; his history of 
the Jewish war, p. xiv, V. 40, 
S57-3C0, Ap. i. 46 n. 

Jnvenal, p. xi; parallels from, 
V. 277, Ip. i. 225, ii. 65, 211 


Kapiiarath (village of Galilee), 
V. 1SS 


Laborosoardocii, Ap. i. 143 

Lacedaemon attacked by Poly¬ 
crates, Ap. i. 221; Lacedaemon¬ 
ians, their bravery and misfor¬ 
tunes, ii. 130; their training, 172 ; 
unduly admired, 225-231 ; their 
expulsion of foreigners, 259 f.; 
273 

Laqueur, p. ix, xii, xiv f., six 

“ Law,” the word, not found in 
Homer, Ap. ii. 154 f. 

Law (laws) of Moses: copy of, pro¬ 
duced, V. 134 ; the live books, 
Ap. i. 39 ; given on Sinai, ii. 25 ; 
translation of, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphia, ii. 45 tf. ; Jewish 
regard for, i. CO, 190 If., 212, ii. 
149 f. ; the Law as father and 
master, ii. 174 ; Sabbath reading 
of, and Jewish familiarity with, 
ii. 175 if. ; laws on leprosy, i. 
2S1 f.; summary sketch of, ii. 
190-219; humanity of, ii. 211 ft*.; 
penalties, ii. 215 If. ; exacting 
requirements of, ii. 228 ; the 
Law immortal, ii. 277 ; enco¬ 
mium on, ii. 291 ft’. ; the oral law 
(to pofjupa), V. 101 (bearingarms 
on the Sabbath), 191 (Pharisees 
experts on); mise., V. 19S, Ap. 
ii. 106, 184 ff. 

Lebanon (Libanus), V. 52, Ap. i. 
110, 113, 11S 

Leontopolis, temple of, Ap. ii. 
49 n. 

Lepers, Egyptian, Ap. i. 229 ft'., 
304 ; Moses' laws on, i. 2S1 f. 

Levi, officer of Josephus, V. 171, 
319 

Libya, Ap. i. 144; settlement of 
Jews in, ii. 44 

Lightfoot, J., .Ip. i. 167 

Locrians, laws of the, Ap. ii. 154 


Lycurgus, Ap. ii. 154, 225 
LysiniRchus, Ap. i. 304-320; ii. 16, 
20, 145, 236 

Maccabees, Fourth Book of, p. xii 
Macedonians (of Alexandria and 
Egypt), Ap. ii. 35 f., 48, 69 f., 
133, 13S. 

Macrones, the, Ap. i. 170 
Mauotho, Ap. i. 16 n., 73-105, 227- 
2S7, 294 ft., ii. 1, 16 
Marriage of Jewish priests, Ap. i. 
31 ft. ; Jewish marriage laws, ii. 
199 ft'. 

Matthias, son of Simon, ancestor 
of Josephus, 1”. 4 

Matthias Curtus, ancestor of 
Josephus, V. 4 

Matthias, father of Josephus, V. 5, 
7, 204 

Matthias, brother of Josephus, V. S 
Medes, Media, Ap. i. 64, 99, 141 
Megastlienes, historian of India, 
Ap. i. 144 

Memphis, Ap. i. 77, 246 
Menahem, V. 21, 46 
Menander of Ephesus, Ap. i. 116 ff., 
155 n. 

Mepliramonthosis, Ap. i. 93 
Mephres, Ap. i. 95 
Merbal, Ap. i. 158 
Metlmsastartus, Ap. i. 122 
Metten, Ap. i. 125 
Middle, God the, of all things, 
Ap. ii. 190 
Minos, Ap. ii. 161 
Misphraguiontliosis, Ap. i. S 6 
Mnaseas, Ap. i. 216, ii. 112 
Modius, Aequus, V. 61, 74, 114, 
180 f. 

Molon, Apollonius, Ap. ii. 16, 79, 
145, 148, 236, 255, 25S, 262, 270, 
295 

Mommsen, T., Ap. ii. 40 f. 

Moses, etymology of, Ap. i. 286 ; 
called Osarsiph by Manetlio, i. 
250; Tisithen by Chaeremon, i. 
290; Manetlio on, i. 279; Lysi- 
machus on, i. 309; called a native 
of Heliopolis by Manetlio, i. 238, 
ami by Apion, ii. 10, 13; the 
most ancient of legislators, his 
sterling merits, ii. 154 If. ; the 
books of, 1. 39. See Law. 
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Mosollamus (Meshullam), Ap. i. 
201 ft'. 

Mou= ■■ water,” Jp. i. 286 
Muller, J. G., p. xix, Jp. i. 1S3 
Mysteries, Greek, Jp. ii. ISO 
Myttyu, Ap. i. 157 


Xaber, .3. A., p. xvii ff. 

Xabonnedus, Ap. i. I4t* ff. 

Xabopalassar, Jp. i. 131, 135 f. 

Xabnchodonosor (=Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar), Ap. i. 132, 135 ft, 146, 154, 
156, 150 

Nemean games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 

Xeopolitanus, V. 120 

Neriglisar, Ap. i. 147 

Nero, V. 13, 16, 38, 40S f. 

Nicolas of Damascus, Ap. i. 216 n., 
ii. $4 

Niese, B., p. xvii f., ct pn.viin 

Nile, charge of, entrusted to Jews, 
Ap. ii. 64 

Nines, priestess, Ap. ii. 267 

Noah (in Berosus), Ap. i. 130 


Oasis, Egyptian, Ap. ii. 29 
Oaths, .Jewish, V. 275, Ap. i. 107 
(cnrbau); alleged Jewish oath of 
hostility to Greeks, ii. 95, 121 ff.; 
of Socrates, ii. 263 
Oil, use of Grecian, prohibited to 
Jews, V. 74 

Olympic games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 

Onias, general of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, Ap. ii. 49 ff. 

Onias, high priest, Ap. i. 187 n. 
Orus (Or), Ap. i. 96, 232 
Osarsiph (=Moses), Ap. i. 23?, 250. 
265, 2S6 

Osiris, Ap. i. 238 n., 250, 265 
Ovid, Metamorpk., Ap. ii. 128 n. 

Paapih, Ap. i. 232, 243 
Page, T. E., Ap. ii. 203 
Palestine not a maritime country, 
Ap. i. 60 

Parents, honour of, Ap. ii. 206 
Partbenius. river, Ap. i. 170 
Pdnsium, Ap. i. 78 r,.. 101, 274. 291, 
297, 302 

Peritius, Macedonian month, Ap. i. 
119 


Persecution (torture) of. Jews, Ap. 

i. 43, ltd f., ii. 219, 232 ff 
Persian dominion in Asia, Ap. i. 64, 

150; deportation of Jews (errone¬ 
ous statement), 194; punishment 
of impiety, ii. 269; practices, 
270; war with Greece, i. 13, 18, 
172. ii. 270; conquest of Egypt, 

ii. 129, 133 

Peteseph (=Joseph), Ap. i. 290 
Pharisees, V. 10, 12, 21, 191, 197; 
their belief in a future life, Ap. 
ii. 21S n. 

Phelle.s, Ap. i. 123 
Phereeydes of gyros, dp. i. 14 
Philip, son of Jacimu.s, lieutenant 
of Agrippa II, V. 46 ff., 59, 177, 
179 ff, 407 ff. 

Philistus. Sicilian historian, Ap. i. 
17 

Philo, “theelder," .4p. i. 218 
Philo of Alexandria, -Ip. i. 286 n., 
ii. 2n., 77n., 173n., 175n., 192n., 
237 n. 

Philosophers, Greek, disciples of 
Egyptians and Clialdaeans, Ap. i. 
14 ; in accord with Moses, ii. 108, 
281 ft. 

Philostratus, Ap. i. 144 
Phobos (and Deimos), Ap. ii. 248 
Phoenician contact with Greece, 
tlieir alphabet and nse of writing, 
Ap. i. 10, 23; commerce, 61, 63; 
practice of circumcision, 169; 
language spoken in Ethiopia, 
173 with n. ; records, S f., 143, 
155 ft. ; evidence to Jewish his¬ 
tory, i. 70, 106-127, ii. 18 f.; 
campaign of Ramesses II against 
Phoenicia, i. 99; of Xabucho- 
donosor, 135 ; town of Dora in 
Phoenicia, ii 110 
Photius, p. x 

Phritobautes, Ap. i. 2S9, 295 
Piracy, Ap. i. 62 
Pisistratns, Ap. i. 21 
Pistus. father of Justus of Tiberias, 
V. 34. sS. 175 

Flacidns, V. 213 ff., 227, 411 
Plain, the Great (of Esdraelon), 
V. 115, 126, 318 

Plato, Timaevs, use of, Ap. i. 7 ff., 
ii. 192 n., 224; current criticism 
of iiis Republic, ii. 223 ff.; dis- 
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misses poets from the republic, 
25(5; in accord with Moses, 108, 
257 

Pliny, the elder, p. xi 
Pliny, the younger, Ap. ii. 41 n. 
Polybius, Ap. ii. 50 n., 84 
Polycrates, Ap. i. 221 
Pompey “ the Great,” Ap. i. 34, ii. 
82, 134 

Poppaea, V. 16 

Population, vast Jewish, Ap. i. 194 
Pork, abstention from, Ap. ii. 137, 
141 

Posidonius, Ap. ii. 79 
Prayers, Jewish, Ap. ii. 196 f. 
Priests, Jewish, 24 courses of, V. 2, 
Ap. ii. 108 n.; 4 tribes of, ii. 108; 
liberation of, by Jos., V. 13 If. ; 
marriage of Ap. i. 30 If. ; number 
of, i. 188, ii. 10 S ; hours of service 
of, in Temple, ii. 105; qualifica¬ 
tions and functions of, i. 199, 
284, ii. 1S5 tf., 193 f. 

Prophets, Jewish, as writers and 
keepers of records, Ap. i. 29, 37 
(inspiration of), 40, 41 (failure of 
succession since Artaxerxes) 
Proselytes, Ap. ii. 123, 210, 261 
Proseuche (prayer-house), at Tiber¬ 
ias, V. 277, 2S0, 293 if.; alleged 
to have been erected by Moses 
at Heliopolis, Ap. ii. 10 
Protagoras, Ap. ii. 266 
Ptoleinais, V. 105, 118, 213 flf., 342, 
410 

Ptolemy I, son of Lagus, Ap. i. 

183, 185 f., 210, ii. 37, 44 
Ptolemy IT, Philadelphns, Ap. ii. 
45 ff. 

Ptolemy III, Euergetes, Ap. ii. 48 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator, Ap. ii. 
55 n. 

Ptolemy VII, Philometor, Ap. ii. 
49 51 

Ptolemy IX, Physcon, Ap. ii. 51 ff. 
Ptolemy XV, Ap. ii. 5S ii. 

Ptolemy, officer of Agrippa II, V. 
126, 128 

Purifications, Jewish, Ap. i. 199, 
ii. 198, 203 
Purim, Ap. ii. 55 n. 

Puteoli (=Dicaearchia), V. 16 
Pygmalion, Ap. i. 125 
Pythagoras, indebted to Egypt and 


Chaldaea, Ap. i. 13; imitated 
Jewish doctrines, i. 162II'., ii. 
168; birth-place of, uncertain, 
ii. 14 

Qu aurics, stone, in Egypt, Ap. i. 

235, 237, 257, 267, 296 
Quintilius Varus, Ap. i. 34 

Rabbinical traditions, Ap. ii. 175, 
190, 199, 204 f. 

Ramesses I, Ap. i. 97i 
Harnesses II (=Sethosis), Ap. i. 
98 If. (also perhaps 288 11'., 292, 
300 f.) 

Rampses, Ap. i. 231, 245, 251 
Ratliotis, Ap. 1. 96 
Reil Sea, Ap. i. 201 
Refugees, treatment of, V. 113, 
149 If. 

Registers, Jewish public, V. 6 
Reinach, T., p. xix et passim 
Riddles of Solomon, Ap. i. Ill, 
114 f. 

Rome, visit of Jos. to, V. 13 ff. ; 
Jos. at Rome after the war, 
V. 423 ff., Ap. i. 50; Jewish re¬ 
volt from, V. 17 f. it passim ; long 
unknown to the Greeks, Ap. i. 
66 ; Roman citizenship given to 
Jos., V. 423; to various nations, 
Ap. ii. 40 ; refused to Egyptians, 
41 (with n.); magnanimity of 
Romans, 73 ; Jewish daily sacri¬ 
fices for R. Emperors, 77 ; Jewish 
alliance with Romans, 134 

Sabbath, soldiers discharged on, 
V. 159, ef. 27 !>; bearing arms on, 
forbidden, 161, Ap. i. 209; meet¬ 
ing in prayer-house on, V. 277 ff. ; 
midday meal on, 279 ; Apion’s 
false etymology of word, Ap. ii. 
20 f., 26 f. ; reading of Law on, 
175 ; observance of, ii. 234, 282 
(among Gentiles), i. 209 f. (ridi¬ 
culed by Agatharcides) 

Sabbo, Ap. ii. 21, 27 
Sabines, Ap. ii. 40 
Saccliacus, V. 239 
Sacrifices, custom of, not peculiar 
to Jews, Ap. ii. 137 f. ; Jewish, 
195 f. 

Sadducees, V. 10 
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Salitis, Ap. i. 77 

Samaria, shortest route from Gali¬ 
lee to Jerusalem via. V. 269: 
alleged cession of, to Jews, by 
Alexander the Great, Ap. ii. 43 ’ 
Sanhedrin. F. 62 

Sceptics, the Greek, Ap. ii. ISO n. 
Schiirer, E., Ap. ii. 77 
Scriptures (“sacred books”), copy 
of, presented by Titus to Jose¬ 
phus, V. 41S; the Antiquities 
based on, Ap. i. 1, 34; care be¬ 
stowed on, i. 29 ff. ; the 22 books, 
37 fl’.; Jewish reverence for, 42 f.; 
unknown to Greek writers, 217 f.; 
e/. Law 

Scythians, Ap. i. 64, ii. 209 
Scythopolis (Bethshan), V. 26, 42. 
121, 349 

Secrets, disclosure of, forbidden by 
the Law, Ap. ii. 207 
Sedition, Alexandrian Jews accused 
of causing, Ap. ii. 68 
Selame (village in Galilee), V. 1SS 
Seleucia (in Gaulanitis), V. 1ST, 393 
Seleucia (Pieria, Syrian port), Ap. 
i. 207 

Seleucus I, Ap. i. 144 n., ii. 39 
Seleucus II, Ap. i. 200 f’ 

Semiramis, Ap. i. 142 
Sepphoris, V. 30, 37 ff (capital of 
Galilee), 04, 82, 103 ff., 123 f., 1 SS, 
203, 232 (largest city in Galilee); 
ef. 346 ff, 373-380, 394 ff., 411 
Septuagint, Ap. i. 54 n., ii. 46 
Sesostris, Ap. i. 9S n., ii. 132 
Sethosfls) (=Harnesses II), Ap. i. 
98-102, 231, 243 

Sethroite nome of Egypt, Ap. i. 7S 
Seventy, council of, Galilaeans, V. 
79 

“Shepherds,” the (=Hyesos dy- 
nastv), Ap. i. 82, S4 ff, 91, 94, 
230, 237 ff., 24S, 231, 200, 260 
Shishak, Ap. i. 98 n. 

Sicilian historians, Ap. i. 17 
Silas, officer of Josephus, in com¬ 
mand at Tiberias, F. S9 f., 272 
Simon Psellus, ancestor of Jose¬ 
phus, V. 3 

Simon, high priest, brother of 
Judas Maccabaeus, V. 3 f. 

Simon of Gabara, V. 124 
■Simon, soldier of Josephus, V. 137 
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Simon, brother of John of Gischala, 
V. 190, 195, 201 

Simon, son of Gamaliel, V. 190 ff, 
216, 309 

Simon, member of embassy sent to 
oppose Josephus, V. 197, 324 fl'., 
332. 

Simonias (on Galilee frontier), V. 
115 

Simonides Agrippa, son of Jose¬ 
phus, V. 427 
Sinai, Ap. ii. 25 
Socrates, Ap. ii. 135, 263 f. 

Soemns, V. 32 

Sogane, in Gaulanitis, V. 1S7 ; in 
Galilee, 205 f.; text and locality 
uncertain, 44 

Solomon, Ap. i. 108 ff, 114 f., 120, 
ii. 12, 19, 132 
Solon, Ap. ii. 154 
Solyma (in Gaulanitis), V. 1ST; 
Solymian hills, ,4p. i. 173 f. 
Solymites ( = inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem), Ap. i. 243 
Sophocles, Ap. ii. 279 n. 

Sorcery. V. 149 f. 

Soul and body, Ap. ii. 203 
Sparta. See Lacedaemonians 
Stadium at Tiberias, V. 92, 331 
Statues not erected by Jews, Ap. 
ii. 73 ff. 

Stoics have features in common 
with the Pharisees, V. 12; and 
with the mosaic theology, Ap. ii. 

168 

Strabo, Ap. i. 16 n., 172 n., 192 n., 
ii. 44 n., 84 

Stratonice, Ap. i. 206 ff. 

Suetonius, p. x 

Sulla, officer of Agrippa II, V. 39S, 
401, 405 

Sundials of Moses, Ap. ii. II 
Syrians, massacres of Jews by, 
V. 25; of Caesarea, hostile to 
Jews, 52, 59: of Palestine men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as practising 
circumcision, Ap. i. 169, 171 

Tabernacle, Ap. ii. 12 
Tabor, mount, V. 1SS 
Tacitus, p. xi ; illustrations from, 
Ap. i. 305 f., 309, ii. 63, 80, 121 
Talmud. See Rabbinical traditions 
Tarichaeae, V. 96 f., 127, 132 ff, 
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151, 157, 159 ff, 1SS, 270, 304, 
404 ir. 

Tartarus, dp. ii. 240*' 

Taxation, exemption of Joseplms's 
property from, V. 429 
Tekoa, V. 420 

Temple of Solomon, building of, 
Ap. i. 10S (Tyrian evidence), 126, 
ii. 12 , 19; destruction and re¬ 
building of, Ap. i. 132, 145, 154 ; 
description of second temple by 
Hecataeus, i. ,19$ f. ; temple of 
Herod, used as asylum, V. 20 ; 
as prison, V. 419 ; its four courts, 
Ap. ii, 102 ff. ; gates, 119 ; temple 
ritual, 193 ff.; calumnies con¬ 
cerning the ritual, 79-120 
Temples, Greek, old and new, dp. 
ii. 254 

Tetlimosis(elsewliere called Thoum- 
mosis), Ap. i. 94, 231, 241, ii. 16 
Thales, Ap. i. 13 
Thebaid, the Egyptian, Ap. i. S5 
Thebes (in Greece), Ap. i. 221, ii. 
273 

“Theocracy,” the constitution of 
Moses a, -4p. ii. 165 
Theodotus, Ap. i. 216 
Theopliilus, Ap. i. 216 
Theophrastus, Ap. i. 167 
Theopompus, Ap. i. 221 
Thermodon, river, Ap. i. 170 
Thermns, Lucius, Ap. ii. 50 
Thmosis, Ap. i. 95 
Thoummosis (=Tethmosis), Ap. i. 
88 

Thracians, Ap. i. 64, 165 
Thucydides, accused of error, Ap. 
i. IS;; does not mention Rome, 
66 ; illustrations from, i. 53, 62, 
231 

Tiberias, V. 32 ff., 37 (former capi- 
tal of Galilee), 64, 67 f., 82, 85 ff. 
(hot baths at), 123 f., 155 ff., 1SS, 
203, 271 ff, 296, 313 f., 326 ff., 
340 ff. (responsibility for revolt 
from Rome), 3S1-3S9 
Tiberius, Ap. ii. 2 n. 

Timaeus, Ap. i. 16 f., 221 
Timagenes, Ap. ii. 84 


Timochares, Ap. i. 197 n. 

Tisitlien (= Moses), .4p. i. 290 
Tithes, priestlv, V. 63, 80; dp, i. 
1S8 

Titus, r. 35S f. (CoMiiteniarifx of), 
363, 416 ff., 42$, Ap. i. 4S, 50, 
ii. S2 

Tonsure, Ap. i. 174 n. 

Trachonitis, V. 53, 112 
Tripolilieus, Ap. i. 221 
Trojan War, Ap. i. 11 f., 104 
Tutimaeus, Ap. i. 75 
Typhon, Ap. i. 237 
Tyre, V. 44, 372, 407; besieged by 
g, Nebuchadnezzar, Ap. i. 144, 156, 
159; temple of Zens at, 113, 1 IS ; 
Tyrians, enemies of Jews, 70; 
Tyrian archives, 107 ft'.; Tyrian 
laws, 167 

Tyrrhenians, .4p. ii. 40 
Utica, Ap. i. 119 

Varus, viceroy of Agrippa II, V. 
4S ff, ISO 

Vespasian, V. 5, 342 ( Commentaries, 
of), 352, 355, 35*9, 407-415, 423, 
425, .1 p. i. 4S, 50, ii. 40 n. 

Vessels, carrying of, into the 
Temple prohibited, dp. ii. 106 
Virtues, the four cardinal, Ap. ii. 
170 

Walls built or repaired, V. 12S, 
142 ff, 156, 1S6 ff, 317, 347 
Wolf, Prolegomena, Ap. i. 12 n. 

Xaloth (on S. frontier of Galilee), 
V. 227 

Xerxes, dp. i. 40, 172 

Zabidus, dp. ii. 112 ff 
Zaleuctts, Ap. ii. 154 
Zamaris, V. 54 n, 

Zeno, dp. ii. 135 

Zeus, dp. ii. 162, 241, 245 f. : 
temple of, at Tyre, i. 113, 1 IS; 
“ by Zens,” i. 255, ii. 263 
Zopyrion, Ap. i. 216 
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ii. 192 
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iii. 16. 
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xl. 15. 
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Exodus 
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xx. 19. 
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ii. 207 
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vi. 2. 
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, 207 
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i. 199 


xxviii. 27. 

i. 
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xiii-xiv. 

i. 281 f. 


xxxi. 10. 

ii. 
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xv. IS. 

ii. 203 

2 Samuel 

v. 11. 

i. 

109 


xviii. 6 ff. 

ii. 200 

1 Kings 

V. 1. 

i. 

109 

xviii. 22, 20. 

ii. 199 


vi. 1. 

ii. 

19 

xix. 11-13, 35 f. 

ii. 216 


ix. 10-13. 

i. 
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xix. 16. 

i. 164 

2 Kings 

xxv. 8. 
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xix. 27. 

i. 174 

1 Chronicles xxiv. 7. 
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10 S 


xix. 32. 

ii. 206 

Ezra 

ii. 36. 

ii. 

108 


xx. 10. 

ii. 201, 215 


iii. s. 

i. 

154 


xx. 13. 

ii. 199, 215 


iv. 24. 

i. 

154 


xxi. t if. 

i. 30 f. 


vi. 3. 
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198 


xxii. 24. 

ii. 271 


vi. 10. 

ii, 
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xxiv. 13. 

ii. 217 


vi. 15. 

i. 

154 


xxv. 36 f. 

ii. 20S 


viii. 16. 

i. 

201 

Numbers 

xix. 11 ff. 

ii. 205 

Xehemiah 
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l. 164 
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ix. 20. 

i. 
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i. 
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i. 
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